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PREFACE 


The present work has been my dream since 1931. Tt has taken me about 
twelve years to complete it. The method followed in its composition has been 
analytical, constructive, and critical. Kālidāsa is a great poet, a vast Ocean, and 
a comptehensive effort based on his works has yet been a desideratum. Efforts 
have been made earlier to study Kalidasa but they have mainly centred round the 
political aspect. A vast world that is disclosed by the genius of the poet has 
been therefore lying as a sealed book to us. I have endeavoured to study the 
poet under the various spheres of human knowledge and the results of my study 
| spreading, over more than a decade are embodied in this volume. The atrange- 

ment of the work has been made under a comprehensive scheme of seven books, 
namely (1) The Geographical Data, (2) Polity and Governance, (3) Social Life, 

(4) Fine Arts, (5) Economic Life, (6) Education and Learning, and (7) Reli- . 
gion and Philosophy, each divided among several chapters. Two appendices 
dealing with the Date of Kalidasa, and the extent of Pusyamitra's Empire have 
been added at the close. A detailed Contents and an exhaustive Bibliography of 
| the works consulted have been given. The date of Kalidasa, logically, should 
| have been discussed in the beginning of the work but its discussion has been 
deferred almost to the closing pages due to an important reason. I have had to 
take into consideration and marshal into array a number of conclusions and 
inferences arrived at and drawn from the facts narrated in the body of the 
book. A discussion of the date of Kālidāsa at the beginning of the book would 
render a complete summary of the incidents of this work at the outset almost 
impetative, and the body would then read like a repetition: So after the reader 
of the times and traditions of Kalidasa as disclosed in 


4 has taken an impression 1 | 
| those pages, he will easily follow and in most cases agree with the conclusions 


| reached regarding the date of the poet given at the close. 

The main scope of this composition has naturally been the wotks of the poet 
himself. I have worked on the generally accepted seven works of Kalidasa, 
namely the Mdlavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasi and .Abbijfüama Sakuntala, and the 
i Rinsamhara, Meghadūta, Kumārasambhava (only the first eight cantos), and the 
| Ragbuvanša. The Kuntalesvaradantya, pethaps a work of Kālidāsa, has yet to be 
tecoveted and, therefore, a consideration of that work is easily precluded. 
feat of repeating the arguments contained in numerous oriental journals I refrain 
from discussing here the reliability of the asctiption of these wotks to the p 
have utilized the texts published by the Nirnayasāgara Press and other m 
editions and works references to which have been gratefully acknow 
the footnotes and in - the Bibliography. There is an unmistakable af 
tween the contents of the Gupta inscriptions and those of the works € 
and so the epigtaphical records and the numismatic data of the 
have been utilized to elucidate and corroborate the state of thin 


by the poet. 
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The work isa pioneer composition and most ofits books oe R TH | 
newmatter. The chapters on the Polity and Governance, Fine T tts ae ar id | 
Sculptures and Terracottas, and Architecture, Economic Li fe, E ee | 
Learning, etc. venture out on an untrodden ground. € ? a d = 2 | 
bearing on the subject, as far as possible, has been utilized and ac Sowers 5 
due context. The date of Kālidāsa may perhaps now finally be accepted. n | 
course of its discussion the evidence of the Gupta and Kusana sculptures and ter- 
racottas which conclusively fix the age of the poet to the Gupta times has been 
utilized, A side issue, that of the extent of Pusyamitra's Empire, has been 
occasioned by the reference of the poet to the Sindhu which has been identified 
with the frontier Indus on the authority of the new data furnished by the. Yu ga- 
purana of the Garg? Sambiti. A detailed discussion has been. attempted in the 
same appendix on the same authority on the contemporancity of Khāravela, 
Demettios, Pusyamitra and Menander. A discussion regarding the various 
readings in the text of Kalidasa's works would mean a work of an independent 
charactet and would involve efforts wholly devoted to the editing ofthe text. But 
herein also, where necessaty, an effort has been made to accept the sane readings. 

This has been done by accepting the standard editions of which a complete list 
is given at the end of this work. The Nirņayasāgara edition has been cited for 
bringing about a uniformity in the references. 

“As the title—India In Kalidasa—implies, the present work seeks to give a 
pictute of the times in which the poet lived and wrote as also (whicb, as a matter 
of fact, bas turned out naturally to be more extensive) of the beliefs and ideals 
of his age. These ideals were not necessarily to be fulfilled in instances of 
contemporary times. Most of what Kalidasa portrays is traditional and conven- 
tional. This work seeks to describe both the contemporary as well as the ancient 

sd) conditions, the historical as well 2s the traditional India, i.e. all that the poet 
= has to say. Ar effort to give only the historical aspect would most necessatily 

be defeated, as such inferences are few and far between. The only thing that 
can be done in this regard is to give the composite picture of both the traditional 
and the historical India and to distinguish the one from the other. Ip this work 


. an endeavour has been made to distinguish the traditional from the historical, 


MES of the discussion of every topic. Lapses, however, may have been 


ee ee ee 


pains have been taken to verify carefully the references of the footnotes 


-tead, yet there is every likelihood of mistakes— 
of typing—occutting in this work. There may 
akes of commission and omission by inadvertence, 

ated to eradicate them. The author, therefore 
cep gratitude correct any mistakes that may be 


ey have been read and re 


here with te 
Of day as e 
n 


gard to the publication of this work. 
early 45 1941 but due to some technical 
inding the plans of publication delayed, the 
es of | matter in research periodicals like 
© Indian Historical Quarterly, and the 
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PREFACE ix 
lian Culture. The contents, thus published, were cited at length, with or without 
icknowledgment, by scholars. The work, however, is at last being published as 
a result of the keen interest taken in it by Mr. G. D. Birla, who has been good 
cnough to finance the venture and to whom I register my deep sense of gratitude. 
| have further to acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-law, to Dr. A. S. Altekat, M.A., D.LITT., 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares Hindu University, 
nd to Dr. R. S. Tripathi M.A. PH.D., Professor of History, Benares Hindu 
University, for a number of valuable suggestions. I thank my friend Mr. 
Brahmadatta Dikshit, M.A., for doing the Index. 
I cannot fail to-express the deep sense of gratitude under which Dr. E. ic 
thomas of Cambridge has laid me by writing a foreword to this volume despite 
his crowded engagements. 


Benares, 


15-8-1947. 
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FOREWORD 


Professor Upadhyaya has hete,given us a vivid picture of India, not a 
merely imaginative impression, but a picture resting on a solid basis; for the India 
described by him is Bharatavarsa as seen through the eyes of one of her greatest 
poets. 


In making this limitation there are obvious advantages. India has a conti- 
nuous tradition stretching back into the dim regions of heroic adventure and 
primeval mythology. The author has wisely chosen to proceed from the known 
to the less known, and to start from the sure ground of a definite period of his- 
tory illustrated by the genius of Kalidasa. Even this is a wide survey, and it is 
all the more welcome at the, present time, when so much detailed work on 
minute problems is being done. We can now pause and consider not merely 
the archaeological facts, but also the actual life of the people, into the history 
of which the results of so much specialised investigation have to be fitted. On 
the one hand the survey helps to interpret the details, and on the other hand 
the various details contribute to establishing the historical basis. 


We are now fat beyond the time when Western scholars could declare 
that India has no history, but it is true that the history has not yet been fully re- 
constructed. The material has so accumulated, and much of it is so recent, that 
its interpretation is not always beyond the reach of controversy. I say this with 
no wish to conttovert any of Professor Upadhyaya’s results, but to point out 
the additional interest in his treatment of some hitherto unsettled problems. 
This treatment, it is easy to see, is thoroughly scientific and carefully carried. 
out, and I have much pleasute in being allowed to introduce a work which 
both a store of information and a stimulus to further research. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1947 
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BOOK 1 
GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


CHAPTER 1 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Difficulties in Discussing Geographical Data. 


_A discussion of the geographical data in Kālidāsa is beset with many difi 
culties. The chief of these is the conventional character of Kalidasa's geography. 
The geographical uncertainty naturally leads to historical uncertainty. Geogra- 
phical data of a particular work are difficult to be assigned to a particular 
historical period in the face of a faulty and uncertain chtonology. References 
to the Hünas, for example, are met with in documents so early as the Mahabha- 
rata! and Rāmājana. The Mahabharata must have been subject to additions 
till as late as the sth century A. D3. And so it would be wrong to say that the 
Mahabharata reflects contemporaneous events in its pages. Another difficulty 
is the occurrence of the same names in respect of places, mountains and the like —— 
in various parts of the country. Kosala, for instance, which Kālidāsa mentions : 
is a northern country in the Buddhist 527/259 while a southern one in the Dasa- : 
kiimaracarita’. The Raghwamsa styles the northern nation as Uttarakosala; Ko- NG 
sala, however, occuts both for Uttarakosala and (once only?) as the name of some | x 
other country, the home of Kausalya, the chief queen of Dasaratha and the mother 
of Rama. Nisadha$, in like manner, is both the name of a place to the south of 
Malwa? as well as a mountain lying to the west of the Gandhamadana and north 
of the Kabul river, known by the Greeks as Paropamisos, and now 
called the Hindu Kush. A third obstacle is the application of different names | 


1 Mahabharta, Ed. Calcutta 1834-39, 1, 6685 (Hana); III, 1991 (Hana); VI, 373 (Hu 
2 The St. Petersburg Dictionary records only one reference to the Hanas in the Ram 
namely as a varia lectio in the Bengal recension (ed. Gorresio, Paris 1845, IV, 40.25) 
instead of «usa A, One ms. has qegeued . : 
3First Hana invasion was a by Skanda Gupta about A. D. 455- Fle: 
Inscriptions, No. 13 (Saidpur-Bhitari); M. A. Stein: White Huns and Kindred Tribes: 
Antiquary, XXXIV, p. 8o. ff. VER 
4 Raghu, ix. 17. E 
5 Mark Collins: The Geographical Data of the Raghuvansa and Dasakumaracarita, 
9 Ibid. 
7 Raghu., ix. 17. 
8 Ibid., xviii. 1. . 
? Burgess: Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kachha, p. 131. ^ — s 
10 Jessen: History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins 


(1840), p. 469, note. 
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: c S uta, Puspaputa! and Pātali- 
A pd. HU A Be Valda cadi eI S for 
us a D E MA E 4 
Hee le of Berar (Vidarbha). This is sometimes y is uy T 
knowledge, as when Sāketa is used for Ayodhyā. In the Laghwamisa the two 
i re d Mallinatha ratifies this identification’, But the 
D nobynuousM2D Ma ue erature indubitably points to 
fact that both names are found in Buddhist literature indubitably PO E 
a distinction. Saketa, it may be noted, was one of the six greatest citic s e vs - 
dha’s times. Ayodhya (Ajojjha) is met with but rarely. Saketa el 3 the 
Samyutta Nikā)a where it is located on the banks of the Gan Bee ‘Then, t ee 
is the traditional and conventional element in Geography Di ac in the 
writings of Indian classical writers like Kalidasa. Names are handed down from 
author to author and used without any regard to the existence or the places and 
peoples concerned; and "the geographical fancies of an early age are similarly 
propagated from generation to generation and sometimes find their way cen- 
turies later into the sober pages of technical literature." Last but not the least 
is the disregard to the distinction between real and fabulous geography. 
Kailasa, for instance, has been suggested by a fantastic name Kuberašailas thus 
transferring the mountain to a fableland. Similarly peculiar and fabulous no- 
tions have been embodied in phrases like Siddhas®, Yaksas!9, Kinnaras4, A$vamu- 
khyas?, Kimpurusas!? and SarabhasM. i 
An attempt, however, will be made in the following pages to give an idea 
of the map of India from the writings of Kalidasa. Here we shall first try to 
identify the various geographical names, traditionalin many cases, mentioned by 
the poet and describe in as precise a way as possible the physical features, flora 
and fauna and other data. 


Boundary of India. 


“Fat in the north Himalaya, the lord of the mountains, spanning the wide 
land from east to western seal?" is the northern boundaty of India marked out 
by the poet. The Himalaya, the grand sentinel, is described as stretching along 
the entire northern boundary of India ultimately reaching the eastern and western 
seas. The mention of the western limit of the Himalayas is obviously tradi- 


1 Raghy., VY. 24. 
2 Thid., V. Go. 
3 Ibid., V. 39, 61, VII. 32. 
^ Ibid., V. 31 (Comment), 
5 SBE., XI, pp. 99, 247.” 
es E vd LN Society, 1834-1904, Vol. III. p. 140. 
ark Collins: The Geographica! Data of the Raghuvans, āracarii 
ĒKU VIL ae alee ot grap sa d g oe and Dasakumaracarita, p. 8. 
eae 45. 
+ d 39; M.P., I, 5 Ó > M.U., . 
N Ku., VII. 85: M.U., 8. | Ex 4 
WATE M adc 
18 Thid., VI. 39. 
14 M.P., 54. 
16 Ky, T. T. 
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CHAPTER I 3 


tional unless we accept the Hindu Kush and the Iranian plateau as fornting part 
of the great range and thus touching the Arabian Sea. But this would be too 
far fetched for even the Hindu Kush, the Paropamisos of the Greeks, is consi- 
dered outside the range of the Himalayas. In the far east lay the eastern seat 
(Pūrvasāgard) which to-day bears the name of the Bay of Bengal. Its coast was 
bordered by the eastern peoples of the lower Ganges, the Suhmas?and the Van- 
gas, It extended to the great Indian Ocean* (Mahodadbi) which lay spread to 
the far south thus hemming in almost the three southern sides of the Indian con- 
tinent and creating the great Indian peninsula. The ocean in the south-east 
and the extreme south was lined with extensive forests of palm trees? and so . 
looked jet black from a distance. The eastern coast-line running to the south 
was inhabited by some of the mightiest peoples of India, the Kalingas, famous 
for their elephant forces$, and the Pandyas?, the lords of the south. Along 
the south-west coast of the ocean were settled the Keralas?. The entire western 
coast was the region of Aparanta® which also included the habitat of the Keralas. 
In the north-west, i. e., Persia, in the valley of the Oxus and adjacent to them res- 
pectively dwelt the bearded Persian horsemen™, the Hunas!! and the Kambojas™. 
These foreign inhabitants we shall discuss and locate later. 

Looking at the chart of India as furnished by Kalidasa, we can see the 
country divided into three main parts, namely (1) the great mountain wall 
of the Himalayas, (2) the great lowlying plain of the midland formed by 
the valleys of three great rivers, the Sindhu, Gatīgā and Brahmaputra, and (3) 
the great plateau of the peninsular India. 

From the Pamir knot in the north the greatest range of mountains is that 
of the Himalayas known to Kālidāsa by phrases Himadri*® and Himalaya" (the 
abode of snow) with many of the highest mountain peaks of the world. The great 
mountain wall formed by the Himalayas runs towards the east marked frequently 
with its sky-kissing peaks which have been alluded to by the poet with the follow- 
ing names, viz., Kailasa!®, Gaurisikhara’®, Gandhamadana!", Mandaral?, and 


1 Raghu., IM. 32. 

2 Ibid., 35. 

3 Tbid., 36. 
igrmqqrmta umque Weed: Ibid., 34. 


? Ibid., 53. 
10 Tbid., 60-65. 
11 Tbid., 68. 
12 Thid., 69. 
13 Tbid., 79. 1 od 
34 Ru., I. 1. 
16 Raghu., II. 35; M.P., 11, 58, Vik., p. 87: AARAA : Raghu., IN. 80: 
Ku., Vii. 30. uaitratītt VI. 24. i 
16 Ku., V. 7. 5 , 
17 Ibid., VI. 46. VIII. 28, 29, 75, 86,5 Vik. pp. 87, 118. 
18 Ky., VIII., 23, 59. 
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Meru! or Sumeru?. 


Kailāsa. | 
The Kailāsa mountain is probably the Khang-rin-poche of the Tibetans, 
situated about 25 miles to the north of Manasa-sarovata beyond Gangotri 
which is also called Patchin, and to the east of Niti Pass?. It is a sput of the 
Gangti range. “In picturesque beauty Kailasa”, says Strachy, “far surpasses 
the big Gurla or any other of the Indian Himalaya that I have ever scen; it 
is full of majesty—a king of mountainst.”” The identification of the Kinalug 
range with Kailasa is a mistake. The Mahabharata’ and the Brahmandapurana 
‘include the mountains of Kumayun and Garhwal in the Kailāsa range 
which Kālidāsa seems to endorse’. Koilāsa was supposed to be the abode of Siva 
and Patvati which fact has been frequently alluded to by the poet®. Kālidāsa 
refers to this as a mountain formed of crystals. Its peak has been indirectly 
referred to as covered with perpetual snow" which served as a mirror for the 
celestial women", We find that convention and mythology enter almost naturally 
in the description of the poet and he associates with the mountain the Puranic 
tale which credits Ravana with lifting it and loosening all its joint-spots and thus 
striking terror. in the hearts of creatures dwelling over it". This mountain is 
known to have acquired one of the traditional Puranic names of Kuberasaila 
and Ekapingalagiri which thus fixed the abode of god Kubera over it. Kat- 
Jasa was also known by yet another name Hemakūta!. Nundo Lal Dey thinks 


that by Hemaküta was also understood the Bandarapuccha range of the Himalaya ' 


in which the rivers Alakānandā, Ganga and Yamuna have got their source 
(Varāha p. Ch. 82.), but he further observes that the Koilasa and Bandarapuccha 
ranges were called by the general name of Kailasa!". Kalidasa, however, 
makes Hemaktta identical with Koailasai8. 


Ganrīsikharais the same as the Gaurifankara according to the Varaha Purana’. 


1 Raghu., VIL. 24; Ku., 1, 2, 18, VII. 79, VIII. 22. 

? Raghu., V. 30; Ku., VI. 72. 

3 Batten: Niti Pass: J. 4. S. B., 1835, p. 314. 

ane Srey: J. A. S. B., 1948, p. 158. 

net 4 nA TA Bee Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India., p. 83. 
7 Ce, ui : 

5 Vik., p.87. Fraser: Himalaya Mountains 

? Raghu, TI. ; AS 

» «do Ww 30, IV. 80; Ku., VII. 30, VIII. 24; M.P., 52, 58, 6o. 

menge: sisters arapa: Ibid. 

daru aaaea MP. 58. — 7 

19 Ibid., Ku., VIII. 24. 

14 Ky., VII, 30. 

15 Tbid., VIL. 24. 

= P LAN 125 Ibid., p. 38. 

t Geog. Dic. of Anc. aud Med. Indi 

19 Sāk., VII. eo 
19 Ch, 215. 
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Schlagintweit identifies it with Mount Everest! in Nepal, but this identification 
is evidently incorrect, firstly, because locally it is not known by that name, and, 
secondly, because its measurement by Captain Wood? has proved beyond doubt 
that Gaurigikhara or Gautīšankara of the Nepalese cannot be Mount Everest. 
[n modern maps the Mounts Gaurīsankara and Everest ate indicated separately. 

Gandbamātlana according to the Hindu geographers is a part of the Kailasa 
range’, The Kalika Purana locates it on the southern side of the Kailasa moun- 
tain. The Mahabharata’ and the Varaha Puranas mention the site of the Badari- 
kāšrama on this mountain. According to the Markandeya" and Skanda Purágas? 
the portion of the mountains of Garhwal through which the Alakananda flows 
is called Gandhamādana. Kālidāsa, however, is explicit on this point and 
locates Gandhamādana in the vicinity, or rather in the very range of Kailasa® 
(Kailasasikbaroddesam). He mentions the Mandakini and Jahnawi (Ganges) 
flowing through and watering it. 


Mandara. 


Mandara has been identified by Nundo Lal Dey on the authority of many 
Puranas with a hill situated in the Banka subdivision of the district of Bhagalpur", 
but this identification in «view of Kalidasa’s description is evidently wrong. 
Kālidāsa places this mountain in the Himalayas®. And the Mahabharata, unlike 
most of the Puranas mentioned by Nundu Lal Dey, does not recognise any other 
Mandara except the Mandara of the Himalaya range. “In some Puranas,” ob- 
serves Dey, “the Badarika-àsrama containing the temple of Nata and Nara- 
yana is said to be situated on the Mandata mountain, but in the Mahabharata (Vana, 
chs. 162, 164), Mandara mountain is placed to the east and perhaps a part of 
Gandhamadana and on the north of BadarikaSrama™.” In locating the Mandara 
mountain Kalidasa seems to follow the tradition of the Mahabharata and he places 
it in the vicinity of the Kailasa and the Gandhamadana®. Siva first enjoys his 
honeymoon on the Meru!$ from where he proceeds to the Mandata!" 


1 Waddell: Among the Himalayas, p. 37. 

2 Waddell: Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 76. 

3 The Geo. Did. of Anc. and Med. India, p. 6o. Vik., p. 87. 
4 Ch. 82. 

5 Vana Parva, Chs. 145, 157; Santi Parva, Ch. 355. 

6 Ch. 48 

? Ch. 57. 

8 Visnu Kh. III, 6. 

Naraka ai Werurerad Vika p. 87. 

10 gerant elt 


fanadt: Ibid, ga Sadana NGT Ku, . 
VIII. 82. M EE 


11 The Geo. Dict. of Anc. and Med. India, p. 124. 

12 Ku., VIII, 23, 59. 

13 Anufasana Parva, Ch. 19; Vana Parva, Ch. 162. 
14 The Geo. Dict. of Anc. and Med. India, p. 125. 

35 Ku., VIII, 23, 24, 29, 59. Reso 

16 Thid., 22:7 cs ee ete 

1 [bid., 23, 
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mountain. From the Mandara! he goes to the Kailasa® and wi Goa bamad a 
The description of Mandara in which the poet indirectly allu ks to t r a ting 
of the ocean and acquisition of the nectar can not place it 1n the eR uc es gh 
it shows that Kalidasa has not been able to extricate himself from the traditional 
allusion of the Puranas*. And it is clear that although he locates it in the range 
of the Himalaya he indirectly refers to the mythology with respect to it. E 
description of the south wind blowing from the region of Malaya must not be 
confused and its evidence deduced in favour of locating Mandara in the south 
as this description refers to Kailasa two verses after? the verse in which the name 


of Mandata occuts?. 


Mern. i 

Metu” ot Sumeru? according to the Mahabharata? is the Rudra Himalaya in 
Garhwal, whete the river Ganges has got its source; it is near Badarikastama. 
According to the Matsya Purana the Sumeru mountain is bounded on the north 
by Uttarakuru, on the south by Bhāratavarsa, on the west by Ketumala and on 
the east by Bharatavatsa!. The Padma Purana likewise says that the Ganges takes 
its tise from the Sumeru Parvata and flows to the ocean through Bharatavatsalt. 
It may be noted that the Kedaranatha mountain in Garhwal is still traditionally 
known as the original Sumeru!?. Sherring holds that all local traditions fix 
Mount Meru direct to the north of the Almora district?. Nundo Lal Dey 
points out that the Mahabharata’ gives the name of Meru to a mountain in Saka- 
dvīpa. He further observes: "It is the Mount Meros of Arrian near Mount Nysa 
of Neshadha of the Brahmanda p. (ch. 35); the Hindukush mountain (see Mc 
Crindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 18019).^ "This 
identification would place Meru or Sumeru somewhere in the Pamirs but Kalidasa's 
description places it in the vicinity of the Kailāsa and the Gandhamādana. After 
his marriage Siya enjoys his honeymoon on the Meru!’, Mandara!$, Kailasal? and 
the Gandhamadana” all of which are situated on or in the neighbourhood of the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., 24. 

3 Ibid., 29. 

^ Ibid., 25. 

5 Cf. Ibid., 23 and 25. 

6 Ibid., 23. 

7 Raghu., VII. 24; Ku., 1, 2, 18, VII. VIII 

> eis V. 30; Ku., VI. 72. : d E: 
anti Parva, Chs. -336. 

DG) sav ice? 

z 2 128. 
ASB., XVIL, p. 361. 

13 Western Tibet, = 16. 


14 The Geo. Dic. of Anc. ; 
15 Bhisma as a vu 


16 The Geo. Dic. 7 

s Ki, ae A ; of Anc. and Med. India, p. 197, 
id., 25, 59. 

19 Thid., 24. ģ 

20 Ibid., 28, 29, 75, 86. 
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Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal. Sumeru has received a fabulous treatment at the © 
hands of ancient Indian writers and Kalidasa traditionally calls ita mountain of 
gold! and makes it the dwelling place of the supernatural beings? like the 
Kimputusas and Vidyadharas. s 
The Himalayas have been beautifully described by Kalidasa on several 
occasions. Dark clouds wandeting round the mountain's zone cast cool shadows 
dear to the sylphs till they sought eternal sunshine on each lcftier peak being 
frightened by the storm and ram”. In autumn the bands of the majestic swans 
flew back to the Ganges from the dry plains. Occasionally there arose a mur- 
muring sound from the fallen leaves of the birch tree, and the wind passing 
through the holes of the wild bamboos generated melodious music, which along 
with the breezes, charged with the cool and fresh sprays of the water of the Gan- 
ges, attended upon the traveller! and aided the Kinnaris, the fabulous songs- 
tresses of the Himalayas in their music. The nameru trees gave ample shade 
to the rocky boulders which were tendered fragrant with the touch of the navel 
(musk) of the recumbent deer.? Friction of pine trunks produced conflagra- 
tion" and at night the whole scene was lit up in a moment by the phosphorescent 
herbs which served as lamps burning without oil.” It is difficult to explain 
the nature of these herbs which the poet describes as shedding light. The Kraufi- 
catandhta—the Niti Pass—stood in the mountain to proclaim the prowess of 
Parafuráma? who is said to have cut out this valley by his arrow to test his might 
and skill in archery. In the background of this valley there stood the snowclad 
mount of Kailāsa resembling a newly cut tusk? and serving as a mirror to ce- 
lestial women.!2 The hoary head of the Himalayas was rendered all the mote 
proud and stately by the majestic movements of the roaming Yaks! whose white 
tails, temarks the poet, served as the flywhisks of a paramount sovereign. There 
was situated the Manasa-satovata lake in which grew the uncommon golden 
lotuses.4 By these Kalidasa perhaps means the yellow species of the lotus. 
The caves of the mountain were infested with lions® and forests were full of 
clephants.!$ "The mountain is said to be the cause of endless wealth." Herds 
of elephants roamed about rubbing against the sarala trees and filling the vicinity 


1 Raghu., V. 30; Ku., VI. 72. 
2 Ku 1. 7 (faarax), 7 (fax), 17 (Agawe), 14 (tagus ). 
3 Ky.,1.5. 1 À 
4 Raghu., IV. 73. : 
5 Ibid., II, 12; Ku., I. 8; M:P., 56. 
6 Raghu., IV. 74, Ku.,1. 54; M.P., 52. 
7 M.P., 53; Raghu., IL, 14. 
8 Ku., 1. 10; Raghu, IV. 75. 
9 M.P., 57- 
10 Tbid. 
11 Tbid., 59. 
12 Tbid., 58. 
13 Ibid., 53; Ku., I. 13. 
1 M.P., 62. 
15 Raghu., IV, 72; Ka., I. 56. 
16 Raghu., II. 373 Kana 1. 6, 7, 9: 
17 Ku.,1. 3, 2; GN KA ? 
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t i treesl. ‘This is a mountain of eternal 
i à nilk of those trees?. m i 
with the fragrance of the n ey speci 


snow? and glaciers? This great mountain w EI 
detailed description in several works of the jā V To pu nde E 
Kumarasambhava and the theme of the latter half of the Megnaduta are co 


with Himalaya: the fourth act of the Vikramorvasi and the seventh act of 
the Abhijêana Sakuntala have been laid in this very region and so also are parts 
of the first, second and fourth cantos of the Raghwamsa descriptive ot it. 

2 


Passes. 

The poet speaks directly of only one pass, the Krauficarandhra.* It is the 
famous Niti Pass in the district of Kumaon which affords a passage to Tibet 
from India’ and through which much trade between the two countries is carried 
on. There is an indirect reference to another pass in the Malaya mountains, 
between the Anāmalaya and the Elamalaya through which armies passed from 
the east to west. It was through this pass that the hosts of Raghu crossed® to 
the western coast. It is perhaps the same as Palghat. 


The Plain of Hindustan. 


Inside the mountain wall, and forming a great curve from the Arabian Sea 
to the Bay of Bengal, is one of the most important plains of the world. It occu- 
pies the greater part of northern India and is formed and watered by three great 
tivers and their tributaries. In the west and draining into the Arabian sea is 
the river Sindhu’ (Indus). Farther east is the river Ganga’ (Ganges), which 
flows south-eastwards into the Bay of Bengal. Before the Ganges reaches the 
Bay of Bengal? (Pürvasagara) it is joined by the third of the mighty rivers the 
Lauhitya'? (Brahmaputra) forming a great delta! with the Ganges. 

. The plain is almost free from the existence of tocky tracts of land except 
in a few cases where exclusive hills break the evenness of its vast expanse. Kali- 
dasa mentions but one such hill beating the famous name of Govardhana 12 


ah is the little hill situated eighteen miles from Brindaban in the district of 
uttra. 


The Plateau. 


Nearly the whole of India south of the great plain of Hindustan is occupied 


' Tbid., I. 9. 

2 Raghu., IV., Ku. : f 

ju "de 79, Ku., 1. 54; ferciraafem Ka., I. 11. qureiumfamm : 56, qum 6. 

ALP,, 57. 

RED - of Anc. and Med. India., p. 104. 

? Mal., p. 102. ; 

* Raghu., IV. 73, VI. 48, VIL 26 V 

; » 40> Vil. 30, VIIL 95, XIII ; 

M.P., 50,63; 2 ani : 955; XINU IN 2B In yoy NAN 6 0. 

2 9 ghu., VII. 95, X. 2 > +. 36, 54, VI. 36, 70; 

9 Raghu., IV. 52. 95, X. 26, 69, amiet, VIL 36. 

10 Tbid., 81. 

1 Thid., 36, 

12 Tid, 51. 
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by a plateau. At places the plateau rises into lofty mountains and hills like 

the Vindhyas,! Vindhyapada,? Pariyatra? Amrakuta,* Citrakiita,> Mahendta,® 

Devagiti,” Malyavan,® Ramagiri,? Nicagiri,!0 Sahya,4 Rksavan!? and Trikuta.8 

The two mountains, Malaya! and Dardura!5 lay in far south. 

The Vindbyas are the famous mountain “range of that name which divide 

Bharatavarsa into two great parts, the north and the south. It is from here 

that the two highways of the Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha started respectively 

to north and south. Strictly speaking the eastern projection of the Pariyatra 

from where Dhasan, the eastern feeder of the Betwa, takes its rise, was the Vin-- 
dhya range. But now the southern Rksa, Pariyatra and Vindhya proper toge- 

ther make up what we call the Vindhya range. It is one of the seven Ku/apar- 

vatas The Vindbyapada is the great Satpura range from which tise the Tapti 

and other tivers. It has been called the ‘foot of the Vindhyas’ by Kalidasa,” 
and Hindhu geographers.9 It lies between the Narbada and the Tapti. It is 
the Mount Sardonys of Ptolemy?? containing mines of cornelian, satdine being 
a species of cornelian. The Pariydtra is the western part of the Vindhya range 
extending from the source of the Chambal and Betwa. It comprised the Aravali 
mountains and the hills of Rajputana including the Pathar range which is per- 
haps a contraction cf Pariyatra. According to Prof. Jayachandra Vidyalankara, 
the part from where all the rivers from the Parvati and Banas to Betwa take 

their rise was the Pāriyātta. It was one of the Kwlaparvatas. The Amrakita 

has been identified with the Amarakantak which gives tise to many rivets in- 

cluding the Narbada or Reva. By Citraküta is ordinarily understood the Kamta- 

nathgiri in Bundelkhand. It is an isolated hill on a river called the Paisuni 

(Payasvinī) or Mandākini, where Rama dwelt for some time during his exile.** 


t 


1 ]bid., VI. 61, XII. 31. XIV. 8; Rtn. Il. 8, 27 Mal., NI, 21. 


> M.P., 19. e < 
3 Raghu., XVIII. 16. 1 
4 M.P., 17-18. 3 < E p. 
5 Raghu., XIII, 47-48. - 
6 Tbid., IV, 39, VI. 54. E b 
7 M.P., 42. : vel 
8 Raghu., XIII. 26. 2242] 
9 M.P., 1; M.U., 38. j B. 
10 M.P., 25. 


11 Raghu., IV. 52. 

| 12 Tbid., V. 44, XII. 25. 
| 13 Ibid., IV, 59. < 
| 14 Tbid., IV. 46, 51, XIII. 2; Ku., VIII. 25. 
| 15 Raghu., IV, 51. : 
16 Jayachandta Vidyalankara: Bharatabhimi aura uske Nivāsī, p. 65. 
17 A HAT: TEA: SRCHTT AAA: | 

freemen IA aaa ATAT: 11 Markandeya Purana, 57, 191. 
18 M.P., 19. E 
19 Varaha Purana, Ch. 85. ; ; 
20 McCrindle’s Ptolemy by S. N. Majumdar, 
*! Ramayaga, Ayodhya Kanda, Ch. § 51 
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Tt is about four miles from the Chitrakut station on the oe Pom E 
<A however, is mentioned by Kāildāsa to have been entered" before 
Deu enn £Ci kü 2 andso he would seem to place the Citraküta south 
the description of Citra pe i Meohadūta also Kālidāsa refers to a hill, to which 
Gt: ne Ven ou wa as I 6; Citrakiita,? in such a context as to 
the cemmentator Mallinatha gives the name Ctl fot. EY l 
lace it south of the Vindhya range. Thus if we agree with eae UNE 
m would seem to send the cloud first to Citrakiitat and then to Amrakita,5 
id it might then appear that a particular hill called Citraküta lay tc ) the south 
-of the Amarakantak. But Mallinātha is hardly justified in identifying the hill 
referred to in the phrase amum tungam with the famous _Citrakit hill. Again 
the verse in the Meghadata which is supposed by Mallinatha to embody a refer- 
ence to this hill has been declared spurious by Mt. K. B. Pathak in his edition 
of that work. This looks likely. In that case the verse XII. 15 of the Raghwamsa 
may be properly interpreted to show that this hilly tract was situated within 
the area know as Dandakaranya which is described in verse XII. 9 of the 
same work before Citraküta has been referred to in verse II. 15. It cannot be 
supposed that Dandakaranya is altogether a different tract of land since it has 
been named explicitly and apart from Citraküta. In fact, it has not been des- 
ctibed at all. The scene opens in this region of the forest and the first descrip- 
tion is given of the Citrakütavanasthali. The stretch of Dandakaranya com- 
mences from the north of the mountain chain of the Vindhyas (i.e. the southern 
portion of Bundelkhand) and extends on the south to the region of the river 
Godavari. Thus Dandakaranya lay partly north and partly south of the Vin- 
dhyas and may thus have well included the forest region of Citraküta on its 
northern limit. Kalidasa describes the mount "Citraküta with its mouths 
echoing with the sound of rivulets, and with clouds testing on its peaks and 
caves hence appearing like a wild bull playfully butting against a rock ot mound.” 
Close to the mount, according to the poet, flows the Mandakini8 This would 
easily identify the mount with the hill which is ordinarily understood by the 
Citrakūta hill, i.e., the Kamtanathgiri in Bundelhhand. 
. Ramagiri is the modern Ramteg (Ramtak), twenty-four miles north of Nagpur 


2 |t Gara Provinces. | ening scene of his Meghadita 
* S c ' He refers to it to have been rendered sacred by the residence 
a ā and Rāma. in the shade of the big nameru 
(Elacocarpus) trees otherwise “trees” (chayataru) on account 


of the shade provided b Ramagiri £ 
to as a high hill rendeted sacred by the footprints of Rama, E LUN 


1 Raghu., XII. 9. 

*Ibid., 15. 4 

ies Fran Comment on M.P., 12. 
id. 

5 Ibid., 17-18. 

5 Meghadita. ^ 

7 Raghu., XIII. 47. 

PE TA Ibid., 48. 

“TANG M.P., 1, 
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the lowlying region about Rāmagiti as covered by nicula reeds.1 Nicagiri is 

identified? with the low range of hills in the kingdom of Bhopal that lies near 

Bhilsa as fat as Bhojapur. But this identification seems ‘to be incortect. It is 

probably the ancient name of the Udayagiri hill. This hill lies in the State of 

Gwalior and contains some caves with inscriptions and sculptures of the Gupta 

age. Kālidāsa mentions the caves as silavesma in the Megbadūta, v. 25. Mahendra 

is the whole range of hills extending from Orissa to the district of Madura 

and was known by the name of Mahendra-parvata. It included the Eastern 

Ghats and the range extending from the Northern Circars to Gondwana, part 

of which near Ganjam is still called Mahendra Malae ot the hills of Mahendra, 

This portion alone has been referred to by Kālidāsa as he locates it in Kalinga*. 
The Raghuvamsa places it in Kalinga? The name is principally applied to 

the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the Mahanadi. It is 

one of the seven principal mountain chains (Kulaparvatas) of India. Kālidāsa 

styles the king of Kalinga as the “Lord of Mahendta,”” and Kalinga was not 

limited to the country about Ganjam but extended down to the Godavati. South 

of the Mahendra mountain and along the sea-shore the entire strip of land. was 

covered with rows of forests of fruit bearing püga trees.? R&savan, one of the 

Kulaparvatas? has been identified with the mountains of Gondwana.? But 

more properly it should be identified with the Satpura mountain as Aja had to 

cross it on his way to Kundinapura. According to Prof. Jayachandra Vidya- 

laūkāra it “lies stretched to the south of the Vindhya proper and Pariyatra and 

all the rivets from the Tapti and Venaganga to the Vaitarani in Orissa wash its 

foot. (Vayu Purana. Prathama Khanda, 45, 97-103; Visnu Purana, Dvitiya 

Khanda, 3. 10-11; Markandeya Purana, 57, 19-25. ln these references there is 

much difficulty occasioned by the difference of texts: the text of the Vayu is more 

extensive and correct, that of the Visnu briefer. But in the Vayu, Kūrma and 

Varaha Puranas the eastern part of this range is named as Rēsa and the western 

one as Vindhya, whereas the Visnu has a text reading just the opposite and the 

Markandeya Purana gives Skandha as the name of the eastern part and Vindhya 

as that of the southern. In truth, the text of the Visnu Purana is correct because 

‘Bindhachal’ is still neat Mirzapur and R&sa has been given the name of the i 

southern range in the Nalopakbyana. y" "In the northern part of this double kas 

mountain range are situated the Pariyatra in the west and Vindhya proper in ; 

the east, while the entire southern part 1s the R&sa which is separated from the 2 

Pariyatra by the valley o£ the Narmada and from the Vindhya proper by that of -A 


2 55 lo 

SDS VIS Geo. Dic. of Anc. and Med. India, p. 140; Cunningham: Bhilsa Topes, p. 327- 
3 Dey: The Geo. Dic., p. 119. . | 

4 Raghu., IV. 43- VI. 54. 

5 Ibid., IV. 39, VI. 54. 

e Markandeya Purana, 57, 1911. 

7 Raghu., IV. 43, VI. 54. 

8 Ibid., IV. 44. 

9 Markandeya Purana, 57, 10-11: s 
10 Dey: The Geo. Dic., pp- 168-69. 4 

11 Bhāratabhūmi aura uske Nivast, p. 63. 
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the Sone. ‘To-day we call this whole chain formed by these three mountains by 
the name of the Vindhya range.” In ancient geography of India the stream of 
Vaitarani was supposed to flow in the mountains of R&sa which fact may imply 
that the hills of Mayurabhanj and Kendujhar were considered to be the parts 
of the Rksavan2 It ran uninterruptedly towards the cast from the northern 
end of the Sahyādri, and then to the north of its eastern end lay the Vindhya 
proper and Pariyatra?. According to Prof. V. V. Mirashi Rksavan should be 
identified with the Satpura mountain as Aja had to cross it on his way to 
Kundinaputa. i i ie 

The Malyavdn is identified by Mr. Nando Lal Dey with the Anagundi hill 
on the bank of the Tungabhadra*. According to the Hemakosa it is identical with 
Praštavaņa-giri but Bhavabhiti> refers to them as two distinct hills. Mr. Dey 
gives its present name as “Phatika (Sphatika) Sila, where Ramachandra resided 
for four months after his alliance with Sugtīva (Ramayana, Aranya, ch. 51.9y 
Pargiter, however, thinks Malyavan and Prašravaņa to be identical with the 
only difference that Pra$ravana is the name of the chain and Malyavan that of 
the peak." Devagiri has been placed by Kālidāsas between Ujjain and Mandasor 
neat Chambal. It has been correctly identified by Prof. Wilson with Devagarh 
situated in the centre of the province of Malwa on the south of the Chambal.9 
Sabya is one of the seven Kulaparvatas of India. Tt is still known as the Sahyadri 
end is the same as the Western Ghats, as far as their junction with the Nilgiris 
north of the Malaya. Trikāta has been identified with the hills neat Junnar.i 
But more probably it was the name of a hill to the west of. Nasik. An 
inscription found at Anjeneri near Nasik (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV., pp. 225 f£.) 
mentions Eastern Triküta Visaya. X ; 

The Malaya is the southern part of the Western Ghats, south of the river 
Cauvery, called the Travancore Hills, including the Cardamom mountains 
extending from the Koimbatoor gap to Cape Comorin where it touches the ocean?2, 
It is also called the Agastiküta mountain being the southern most peak of the 
Anàmalai mountains where the river Tàmraparni has its source. *Anāmalai and 
Elamalai (Anamalai lies beyond Palghat to the south of which there runs right to 
Cape Comorin the chain of the Elàmalai mountai í mak = 
Malaya mountain of ancient Indial3 >? 4 an) DAN meike up the famous 

nt India.” Bhavabhūti tells us that the slopes of the 


1 Ibid., p. 64. 

? Ibid., 5 87. 

5 Ibid., p. or. 

< The Geo, Dic., p. 123. 

5 Uftara Rāmacarita, Act. 1. 

ut Geo. Dic., p. 123. 
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E pou of Rāma's Exile, JRAS., 1894, pp. 256-57. 
? Quoted by Dey in his Geo. Di 
a vāra 57» 10-1 eo Be 
natan Antiquary, Vol. VI. p. : 
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Malaya mountain are encircled by the river Cauvery?. The Malaya abounds in 
sandal trees and is proverbially famous for its cool breezes.* The Malaya 
includes the mountains bordering Malabar abounding in aloe trees. The raja- 
tālī forests being shaken by the cool breezes have been noted by Kalidasa?. The 
sting-mouthed black bees abounded among the punnāga flowers and the date 
trees grew around in abundancet. "The dates of the Malaya mountain ovet- 
spread with tamala leaves, where the sandal trees were encircled with cardamom 
creepers, and where the betel-nut trees were enclosed within a ring of tambula 
cceepers®.” The valley of the Malaya mountain was covered with the black- 
pepper forests, where flocks of green parrots flew about®, and the dust of ela)car- 
damom) rose up and clung to the sweating temples of elephants’. The Malaya 
is also one of the Ku/aparvatas of India. Dardura is the Nilgiri hills in the Madras 
Presidency®. Kalidasa describes the Malaya and Dardura as the breasts of the 
southern region. The two mountains have been mentioned together in 
che Markandeya Purāņa also. Dardura, therefore, must be that portion of 
the Ghats which forms the south-eastern boundary of Mysore. The soutces 
of four rivers, namely Kttamālā. Tāmraparņī, Puspaja and Utpalavati are placed 
in the chain which includes both the Malaya and the Dardura mountains. 


Mainaka. 


The Maināka mountain has been referred to by the poet ina mythological and 
fabulous sense. Nundo Lal Dey identifies this mountain alternatively with (1) - 
the Siwalik range (Karma P., Uparibhāga, ch. 36; Mbh, Vana, ch. 135), extending 
from the Ganges to the Bias; (2) the group cf hills near the eastern source ofthe 
Ganges in the north of the Almora district (Pargiter’s Markandeya P., ch. 57, p- 
288); (3) a fabulous mountain situated in the sea, midway between India and Cey- 
lon (Ramayana Sundara K., ch. VII; and (4) a mountain on the west of India in 
or neat Guzerat (Mbh., Vana, ch. 893). That Kalidasa’s reference to the Mainaka- 
is conventional is positively proved by the unmistakable language which he em- 
ploys in its description. "Therefore Nundo Lal Dey's identification No. 3 which 
alludes to a fabulous mountain situated in the sea, midway between India and 


Ceylon, may be taken as correct. ; 
V The RES of the plateau in the Deccan and far south was furrowed by the 


1 Mahaviracarita, N. 3. 
2 Ku., VIII. 25. 
3 Raghu., IV. 6. 
, ^Ibid., 57: 
5 Ibid., VI. 64. 
- €Tbid 46. 
. Ibid., 4T, 3 a 
8 Markandeya Purana, 57. 19-11. 
DG E Bore p. 262: E Brhatsambita, Ch. 14. 
10 Raghu., IV. 51. 
11 Ch. 57. 
12 Ky., J. 20. 
13 Geo, Dict. p. 121.. 
14 Ku., T. 20. 
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river valleys of Reva, Godavari, Cauvery and the Tamraparni as 


The Rivers of India. 

The great rivers of the plain of Hindustan take their rise either from the moun- 
tain wall or from beyond it. A few come from the plateau also. Those rising 
in the Himalayas are fed with water from the gradual melting of the snow which 
lies in its home—the Himalaya. ‘These great rivers do not depend tor their 
water entirely on the monsoon rains; they depend on the snow and rain which, 
fall in the mountains at other times of the year. That is why they arc never dry. 
In mountains they ate roaring, rushing torrents, pouring throvgh gorges of 
narrow valleys, over waterfalls like the Gangāprapāža! and the Mabākosīprapāta”, 
and amongst great boulders. When they teach the plain of Hindustan they 
become slow, broad rivers wandering lazily across the plain. 

The three great river systems of northern India mentioned by Kālidāsa are 
as follows:— - 

I. Sindhu? or the Indus. 

2. Ganga‘ with its tributaries and subtributaries, the Yamunā?, Sarayü$, 
Sarasvati’, Sona’, Mahakosi9, Malini!6,Mandakinit!, Tamasā!*, Surabhitanayā!s, 
Vetravatī!t, Sindhul?, Nirvindhya!é, Gandhavatī!”, Gambhiral$, and Sipra!9. 

3. Lauhitya?? or the Brahmaputra. 

Besides some of the rivers flowing in northern and central India, Kalidasa 


we shall see below. 


. names the following ones of Orissa and southern India, viz., Narmada”, Reva 


ERG s "e 2 3 
or Gautami(?)?, Varada?, Godavari®®, Kaveri’, Tāmraparņi?” and Murala28, 


Y Raghu., Il. 26." 

2 Ku., NI. 33. 

dn p. 102. 

Raghu., IV. 73, VI. 48, VII. 36, VIII, 95, XIII. 57, XIV. 3; Ku., I. 30 VII. 36, 70; 

M.P., 50, 63, Tadi Raghu., VIII. 95, X. 26, 69; apie Ibid., VII. a. e Ud i 

ee VI. 49, XII. 57, farama Ibid., VI. 48. 

id., VIII. 95, IX. 20, XIII. 60-63, XIX. 

? Tbid., NI. Y M.P., 49. e 

8 Raghu., VII. 36. 

9 Ku., VT. 35. 7 

vija pP en 87; Act. III. 4. 

bi. - 48, Ku., I. 29, II. ; ; Vik 

D zi = > II. 44, III. 65; M.U., 4; Vik., p. 87. 

3 M.P., 45. 

M4 Tbid., 24. 

15 Ibid., 29. 

16 Tbid., 28. - 7 

1 Ibid. 33. ^ 

18 ]bid., 40. 

9 Raghu., VI. 35; M.P., 31. 

> 20 Raghu., TV. 81. 

"1 Raghu., VI. 42-46; Mal., p. 9. 

22 Raghu., VI. 43; M.P., 19. 
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Some of these tivers are known by their ancient names but the point may need 
2 little elucidation and hence below is given their identification. 

Ganga otherwise referred to as Jabnukanyā", Jābnavī? and Bhagirathi*, is the 
Ganges rising from the Gangotri in the Himalayas and falling into the sea after 
making a deltat with the Brahmaputra. Yamuna is the Jumna rivet which takes 
its rise from Kalindagiri, a portion of the Bandarapuccha mountain whence it 
is called Kalindakanya®. Tt falls into the Ganges at Allahabad and a bath at the 
confluence® is. considered very meritorious. The poet has gone into raptures in 
his descriptions of the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna at Prayaga’. He has 
reiterated the old traditions that a dip in the joint current of the two holy rivers 
where the dark and placid channels flow together (sitasite sarite yatra sangate) 
brought great merit. Saraya is the Gogra in Oudh. 'The town of Ayodhya, 
as now, was situated on the bank of this river’. It rises in the mountains of 
Kumaon and after its junction with Kalinadi it is, called the Saraya or Sarju, the 
Goera ot Dewa. Kālidāsa eloquently dwells upon the metits acquired through 
a bath at the confluence of this river with the Ganges near Chupra in Bihar?. 
Sarasvatī rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called the Siwalik and 
emerges into the plains at Adi Badri in Ambala and is lost again in the southern 
sand. It is reckoned as one of the most sacred rivers of the Hindus. It falls 
after appeating and disappearing several times in the sand into the Gulf of Kutch. 
It is supposed by poets to flow under the surface of the Earth, and join ultimately 
the ocean. The Rgveda represents it as flowing into the sea’, but later legends 
make it disappear under ground and join the Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. 
Tt was to the bank of this river, Kalidasa observes following the tradition of the 
Mahabharata, that Balarama repaired at the commencement of the Bharata war. 


Sona. 


The Sone, rises from the tableland of Amarkantak, about five miles east of 
the source of Narbada, and running northerly and then easterly for five hundred 
miles falls into the Ganges above Patna. The confluence has been referred 
to by Kalidasa! as also Puspaputa?? (Pataliputra or Patna), the metropolis of 
Magadha, wirich once stood at the confluence. „Makākošūis the joint stream formed 
by the seven Kosis of Nepal, which ate the Milamchi, the Sona Kosi or the Bho- 
tea Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Likhu Kosi, the Dudha Kosi, the Arun (Padma , 
Purana, Svatga, ch. 19; Mahabharata, Vana Parva, ch. 84) and the Tamar!t. Of the 


1]pid., VIII. gj. *Ibid., X. 26, 69, XIV. 3. 
sTbid., VIL 36. Amer, lid, IV. 36. 

5 Tbid., VI. 48.. - - dim 

6 Tbid., VI, 26, XIII. 54-57; M.P., 53; Vik., 1l. 14. 
? Raghu., XIII. 54-57- : 

8 Tbid., 61, XIV. 30. 

9 Ibid., VIII. 95. ; : 

10 Max Müller: Rgveda Sambita, p. 46, Commentary. 
11 M.P., 49. g 

12 ricih Taat: Raghts VII. 36. 


18 Tbid., VI. 24. 
14 Tamra of die Mahabharata, Vana Parva, Ch. 84. 
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seven Kosis, the Tamba or Tamar, and Likhu are lost in the Sona Kosi and the 
Barun in the Atunl. The river Malini flows through the district of Saharanpur 
and Oudh and falls into the Gogra about fifty miles above Ayodhya. It is the 
Etineses of Megasthenes. The hermitage of Kanva, the adoptive father of 
Sakuntalà was situated on the bank of this river?, about thirty miles to the west of 
Hardwar and called Nadapit in the Satapatha-Brahmpa®. According to Lassen‘ 
the present name of the Malini is Chuka, the western tributary of the Saray, 
_Mandakini was otiginally the name of an arm of the Ganges in one of the 
valleys of the Himalayas; afterwatds it became like many natural objects situated 
within the geographical limits of the Himalayan range, the name of a heavenly 
river, or tather of the Ganges itself before it descended from svarga upon the 
Earth. Mandakini isa name that usually signifies ‘the river of the air or heaven’ 
(the Ganges ot a feeder of it before it reaches the plains); but it is also the name of 
an actual river which is otherwise known as the Kaliganga or the Western Kali 
or Mandagin, which rises in the mountains of Kedara in Garhwal. It is a tri- 
butaty of the Alakananda and thus a subtributary of the Ganges itself. The river 
Mandakini has been referred to at several places, namely the Raghvanisa, the Kuma- 
rasambhava”, the Vikramorvasi® (flowing through the Gandhamādana mountain), 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra®, and the Meghadūta. The Mandakinis of the Vikramorvasi 
and the Meghaduta are evidently the same, i.c., either the Ganges before it 
descends on the plain" or more probably, the Kaliganga, otherwise known as 
Mandagin, a tributary of the Alakānandā. "The Mandakini of the Raghwaniéa is 
assuredly the Mandakin, a small tributary of the Paisuni ( Payasvini) in Bundel- 
khand which flows past the Mount Citrakut. Kālidāsa also-refers to it as 
flowing by the Citraküta hill (Mandakini bhati magopakantbe) From the Puspaka- 
vimana the Mandakni with its limpid and serene currents of water appearing thin 
on account of the intervention of a long distance, looked like a pearl necklace 
hanging from the neck of the Earth near the mountain!2 (Citral üt "TH e 
Ka B Malavikagnimitra is undoubtedly P diderent (a tid) m 
Rs. E En i: cd p that it may here stand for the 
CRT Udo ce, Stul very common all over India, of 
designating any sacred river by the most sacred river name. THis suggestion 


is sttongly corroborated by the £ i 
y act that the Nirnayasaoa iti i 
wotk actually reads pammadatire' fot mandāiņīdīres, — ai 7 


z ASB., XVII, p. 644, note. 
4 Sak., PP. 21, 87; III, 4. 
XIII. 5, 4, 13 (SBE., XLIV, p. 399) 


4 Ind., Ant. Rises 3 
5 Ibid., > IL p. 524; Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, ch. 68. 
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Tamasā has been mentioned by the poet in three contexts, twice in canto IX 
(20,72) and once in canto XIV (76) of the Raghwansa. The first two allusions 
are made evidently to the same river as they refer to almost the same context. 
In the first is preserved a panegyrical record of Dagatatha who had decorated the 
banks of the Sarayü and Tamasā by erecting myriads of golden sacrificial 
posts. The second alludes to the same king entering the neighbouring forests for 
hunting, obviously procceding parallel to the river and emerging on the bank of 
Tamasa crowded with ascetics?. This Tamasa is no other than the river Tonse, 
a branch of the Saraya (Gogra) in Oudh, which flowing through Azamgath, falls 
into the Ganges near Ballia (U.P.). It flows twelve miles to the west of the 
Saraya and is itself called by that name (Sarju) at Ballia and in the neighbouring 
locality. The bank of the Tamasā is associated with the early life of Vālmiki*. 
The third reference to this river is made in connection with Sita’s exile*. 
The difficulty presents itself when we proceed to identify this river. It is 
evidently a river distinct from the Tonse we have discussed above inasmuch 
as it is reached after crossing the Ganges®. Now it cannot be the above one as 
it lies between Ayodhya and the Ganges and flows ata little distance from Ayodhya 
and the distant Ganges need not be crossed to teach it. Then we know only 
three Tonses, viz. (1) one we have already referred to; (2) the river Tonse* in 
Rewa in Central India; and (3) the Tonse in Garhwal and Dehradun?. ‘The 
junction of this last named river with the Jumna near the Sirmur frontier was a 
sacred place where Ekavira, called also Haihaya, the progenitor of the Haihaya 
tace and the grandfather of Karttaviryarjuna was borns. ‘The possibility of the 
first of these rivers is already discarded. The third Tonse, the western feeder 
(in Garhwal) of the Jumna flows in too distant a place where Sita could have 
been sent, in view, firstly, of her advanced stage of ptegnancy?; secondly, of her 
going on a mete pleasure trip, thirdly, of the absence of night-fall during the 
drive, the journey to that distance being expected to be completed in several 
months; and, finally, because we have to locate the hermitage of Valmiki on its 
bank (the Ganges intervening between itand Ayodhya) which we know from the 
Ramayana’, and probably also from the Raghwansa (which places this hermitage 
on the way of Satrughna proceeding to kill the demon Lavana from Ayodhya to 
Madhupaghna", identified by Gtowse* with Maholi, five miles to the south-west 
of the present town of Muttra, the city of Lavana, whom he kills? and whose 


A 


1 Raghu., IX. 20. 
2 qaant qur Ibid., 72. 
3 Ramayana, Bala. K. ch. 2. 
4 Raghu., XIV. 76. 
5 Ganges crossed in the Raghu., XIV. 52. Tamsā reached in Ibid., 76. 
6 Matsya P. ch. 114: Ramayana, Ayodhya K. ch. 46. 
7 Calcutta Review, LVIII (1874), p. 193. 
8 Devi Bhagavata, V1, chs. 18-33. 
9 Raghu., XIV. 26, 27, 45, 71. 
10 Uttara K., ch. 58. Eu 

"1 Raghu., XV. 15. aiaa. .. .aredifēmadtan ibid., 11. 
12 Mathura, pp. 32, 54. 
19 Raghu., XV, 24-25. 
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city he demolishes and builds instead Madhura", i. e., Mathura, modern Muttra), 
to be no other than Bithur, fourteen miles from Cawnpout where Sita, the wife 
of Ramachandra, lived...------- D gral Mo ae gave birth to the twin sons, 
Lava and Kusa. The temple erected in honour of Valmiki at the hermitage 
is situated on the bank of the Ganges (Ramayana. Uttara, ch. 58) So 
it cannot be the Tamasā which is meant here because Mathura, which is 
reached. in the story after the hermitage of Valmiki, is left farther on 
this side of Ayodhya than the Tamasa of Garhwal whereas ıt should 
have lain beyond the river! Now the second tiver alone remains which should 
have been identified with the Tamasa of the Raghuwvansa, XIN.76 but for a few 
difficulties. Even if we concede, in spite of the gréat distance from Ayodhya to the 
Ganges in view of the fact that Sita is in an advanced state of pregnancy and 
there occurs no night-fall during the drive, that Laksmana with Sita ctossed the 
Ganges at some point near Allahabad or Benares to teach cither the vicinity of 
Chitraküt or that of Mirzapur, we must take into account the facts that firstly, 
there was no hetmitage of Valmiki in the neighbourhood of either and secondly, 
Satrughna would have to take an unusually citcuitous route to reach Madhupa- 
ghna visiting Sita on his way. From Ayodhya to Mathura the route would be 
direct. And Satrughna would indeed go by the shortest cut for his mission was 
an urgent one, that of saving the lives of:sages from the ravages of Lavaņa?, the 
act of protection being considered the principal duty of a king. Therefore this 
Tonse also could not be the river Tamasa of our reference. Is it possible that 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of geogtaphy was inaccurate on this point, or is it that 
this Tamasa was some other stream close beyond Bithur and the neighbouring 
Ganges the ancient name of which has been forgotten ? But in this latter case 
also the point of distance stands in the way of a proper identification of this rivet. 
. Surabhitanaya, is the Chambal. It has its source in a very elevated point of the 
Mens amongst a cluster of hills called Janapava?. - The river is said to have 
A y T m a ro aa) of the cows sacrificed at the „yajfla 
Ba p 25 nce to this tiver embodies the tradition of the 
„The tiver Vesravatī is the Betwa in Bhopal, an affluent f the 
Jumna, on which stands Bhilsa, the ancient Vidišā” 0 i dB i eio 
Sindh in Malwa called Daksina Sindhu in the Makābkāratas. 1 the river Ka 
ey of a Chambal between the rivers Mee AND. Mia i n 
as been ident i i-Si : 99 : 
seem to be cue EM S »» ne b oe Goes AS eo a 
: e the Kali-Sindh. ete- 
AT, 
R Geo. Dic. p. 20 ; 
? Raghu, XV. 2. TM 
M Geo. Dic., pp. 48. 
* Drona Parva, ch. 67. 
? M.P., 24. 
3 Vana Parva, ch. 82. 
9 M.P., 24. = 
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fore the Nirvindhyā should be identified with the Newuj, another tributary of 
the Chambal between Betwa and Kali-Sindh. Gambira is a tributary of the 
Sipra in Malwa. The Gandhavati is a small branch of the Sipra on which the tem- 
ple of Mahākāla is situated.1 Siprā is a river in Malwa on the bank of which Ujjain 
stands. It is a tributary of the Chambal and is still known by its ancient name. 

Lanbitya is the Brahmaputra, which, according to Kālidāsa”, formed the wes- 
tern boundary of the kingdom of Pragjyotisa, modern Assam. 

Kapisa? has been cotrectly identified by Pargiter with the river Kasai (Cossya) 
which flows through the district of Midnapur in Bengal. It formed, during the 
time of Kalidasa*, the northern boundary of Utkala and Kalinga. Tamluk is 
situated on the bank of this river. 

The above mentioned rivers with the exception of the Sindhu and the Lau- 
hitya, are either main streams or tributaries to main streams or affluents to such 
tributaries, all watering the Gangetic plain as also a great part of Central India 
and the Central Provinces. 3 

The tivets of peninsular India, unlike those of northern India, rise in the 
hills of the great plateau and are fed by the monsoon rains. Owing to the gene- 
tal slope of the plateau, the rivers rise from the Western Ghats and flow towards 
the Bay of Bengal and the eastern sea. The poet mentions the following penin- 
sular rivers, namely the Narmada, Reva or Gautami, Varada, Godavari, Kaveri, 
Tamrapaini and Murtala. i 

The Reva, otherwise called Narmada’ and Gautami® (and even Mandākinias we 
have already seen above), is the Natbada which rises in the Amarakantak moun- 
tain and falls into the gulf of Cambay. Kalidasa makes it flow through the forests 
of the jambi? and naktamale® trees. The Varada is the Wardha in the Central ^ 
Provinces and a tributary of the Godavari. Agnimitta fixed this river as the boun- 
dary of the two kingdoms parted out of Vidarbha®. The river Godavari has its 
source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village called Tryambaka about 
twenty miles from Nasik. Kareri is the river Cauvety of south India which rises 
from a spring called Candratirtha in the Brahmagiti mountain in Coorg. Bhava- 
bhüti tells us that the slopes of the Malaya mountain are encircled by the river 
Kaverilo. The Tamraparni, locally called Tambaravari, is the united stream of the 
Tambaravari and the Chittar in Tinnevelly which rise in the Agastaküta moun- 
tain. It is celebrated for its pearl-fishery which has been referred to by Kali-~ 
dāsa!! while describing its junction with the sea. It is a small but well-known 
tiver flowing past Pallamcotta and falling into the Gulf of Manar near the small 


1 M.P., 33. 

2 Raghu., IV. 81. 
3 Ibid., 38. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., V. 42-46. 
8 Sāk., p. 42. 

7 M.P., 20. 

8 Raghu., V. 42. 
9 Mal, V. 13. . 
10 Mabaviracarita, V. 3. 
11 Raghu., IV. 50. 
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town of Punakail. Here the poet speaks of the union of ix ue ES 
his wife, lcading to the production of the pearl treasures whic i ae n3 T y 
ofthelandi. The river Marala is difficult to identify. Nundo E: Dey identifies 
it with the river Mula-mutha, which, he says, rises neat Pcona and is 2 trib 
ofthe Bhima.2 But this identification appears to be untenable as ERE lows 
through Kerala which is more or less the coast of Malabar. "Ihe gn - pe a 
strip of the south is divided into three parts, viz. the northern par T : pee aman 
to Goa called Konkan, the southern part, Kerala, and the coast of Karnatak sying 


between the two?. Thus the river must be traced somewhere in t n of 
i s Maree eo 
Malabar, which is Kerala, for assuredly this is a river flowing in Kcerala'. Kerala 


comprised Malabar, Travancore, and Kanara® terminating at Cape Camozin on 
the south and Goa on the north. It is the country of the Noirs. Itis some times 
used as synonymous with Chera*. In fact, Kerala is the Kanarese dialectal form 
of the more ancient name of Cheta”. The Muralà therefore cannot be the same 
as the Mula-mutha and must be looked for in the region of Malabar. 


Vans. 

The only non-Indian river which is referred to by Kālidāsa is Vatiksu which 
has been identified by K. B. Patbak$ and S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar? with the 
Ozus. ‘The verse in which the name of the river occurs is the following: — 


Vinitadhvasramas tasya Vanksvtiravicestanaih 
Dudhuvur vājinah skandbanl lagnakuūkumakesarān. Raghu., IV. 67. 


«His horses relieved of the fatigue of the journey by rolling on the banks 
of the Vanksu, shook theit bodies which had saffron flowers clinging to theit 
manes. 

Now the principal difficulty in the identification of this river has arisen by the 
fact that Mallinatha, the most brilliant commentator on the wotks of Kalidasa has 
chosen to read Sindhu fot V'an&su. But in view of some vety important reasons, 
given below, Mallinatha’s reading is evidently erroneous. It is to be borne in 
mind that six manuscripts of the Raghwamsa, out of nine, with their commentaries 
read vatikū (four of these) ot varikstī (two). ‘There hardly seems an occasion 
for Mallinatha to adopt the reading Sindhu. This reading has landed him in 
obvious difficulties which he has sought to explain away. The unsuitability 
of his teading is so patent in his own explanation that, thinking that hi d 
would easily confuse Si i i MN ARA ay 
x y se Sindhu with the great river Indus, which, he is sure, is not 

€ one meant "y the poet, he seeks to defend himself by calling it a certain diffe- 

1 Thid. 

= The Geo. Dic., p. 134. 

3 Vidyālankāra: Bhāratabhūmi., p. 84. 

4 Raghu., IV. 54-55. 
ROM Kiskindha Kanda, ch. 41. 

de DOR Ancient India, p. 164. Indian Coins, p. 36; Bhandarkar: History of the Dekkan, 
? Hunter: Imperial Gazetteer of India, 5. N. Chera. 


8.4., 1912, pp. 265, E; Meobadūti i 
ee a a E eghadüta, Introduction, p. VIII. 
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tent river flowing through Kashmir, Sindburndma Kasmiradesesu RaScinnadavisesab, 
: Obviously this mistake has been occasioned by the occurrence in the same verse 
of the phrase kuikumaResardn. Perhaps being unaware of the fact that there was 
another locality in the vicinity of Kashmir which produced excellent saffron, and 
being a native of south India, he had, it is apparent, known only of Kashmir to 
bea land yielding saffron. He has guotdd the Amarakoša ada kurikuman 
Kašbmīrajanma” ityamarab" and has easily become oblivious of the error due to 
the occurrence of the name of Kashmir in. that admirable lexicon. Although, 
if he had cated, he could have found in the commentary on the same Amarakosa 
by Ksitasvami (the second half of the eleventh century) another word for saffton— 
vablikam—signifying the product of a country called Vahlīka, i.c., Bactria. Ksi- 
tasvāmī while explaining the word in his commentary illustfates it by alluding 
to the conquest of Raghu as follows: VahlikadeSajam (vablikam), yadraghoruttara- ~ 
digivijaye—dudbururvajinab s&andhanllagna&un&umakesarant. “This commentator writ- 
ing about three hundred years before Mallinatha was nearer the event and its tradi- 
tion than one who flourished about a millennium after them. Vahlikadeśa or 
Bactria was tightly supposed by Ksirasvami to be watered by Vanksū or Vaksū 
of which Varikū or Vakk, according to Prof. Pathak, are but Prakrta or corrupt 
variants. All these four words are the names of the self-same river. Vallabha, 
who flourished in the rst half of the twelfth century, i.e. about two hundred 
years earlier than the celebrated Mallinatha, and who was a native of Kashmir, had 
no such ambiguity in this regard and he readily accepted the usual readings of = 
| Vatiksū ot Vans. He knew too well that close to his own home in the basin 
of the Oxus there was cultivated the saffron plant the yellow pigments of 
which stuck to the manes of the horses of Raghu’s cavalry. He explains Vanka 
ot Vanksū as Varikriīnāmnīnadī tasyastire®. Thus the conclusion from the 
cumulative evidence of both Ksitasvami and Vallabha is that Raghu encounter- 
ed and defeated the Hūņas in Bactria, the valley of the Oxus. | 
| The word Oxys is the Greek vatiant of the name of the river. Now consi- 
H dering that in Greek the letter s at the end of a word is superfluous and o corres- Soe 
ponds to va we easily get the word Vakszin Sanskrit and Vakka in Prakrta. Here » 
Prof. Pathak suggests that the sign for doubling being mistaken fof anuswara the 
| . word would be pronounced Vazka. The Sanskrit form with a superfluous nasal 
would be pronounced T7a5&rZ. The Chinese evidence also points to the same con- a 
clusion for the word Pochu or Fochu for Oxus, only phonetic transcription of 
Vaksū, presupposes the Indian original Vaksu ot lag mispronounced Vaniksū 
ot Vatikū. Besides, it may be noted, that in both the St. Petersburg Lexicon and — 
the Dictionary of Sit Monier Williams Variksū ot Vaksa has been equated 
the name of the Oxus. Here we may also note that a sctibe is more lik 
mistake an inland stream for a foreign one and is obviously therefore less a 
bring in a Central Asian river if it were not meant by the poet. ge 
Now having identified Vaüksü with the river Oxus we must proceed to locate Et 
it more precisely, for the Oxus is a tremendously big river whi es near 1 


1K. G. Oka. Edition of the Kszrasvaz, p. 110. 
2 Raghwamsa by S. S. Pandit, notes, p. &IT. ; 
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; í ia teaches the Atal Sea. 

a ily windi utse through Central Asia re 

ee saa ca cat one aac several feeders cf the Oxus, pro- 
; Vanksu we must i y MES RAA 
A A f the two—Waksab and Aksāb—in the uppet teaches of 
La "Be s these two streams lay Khuttal of the Arab geographers, 
s Oxus. Between S da bs CAS the Vane 
iii calls Haital!. This Waksab of the D is rd im J € 
ARS i htest tti ry i wusa, To its east in 
ālidāsa whi htest tributary of the Ox To 

4 eee ae al S gi oi b Wa M the frontiers of Kashmir but 
the semicircular ben xus lay Wakh X BE ot countty AA 
E si c re is but a narrow strip ox country he 

on the farther side of Karakoram. “The E. TĀ 
foot of the Pamit between the upper course of the Indus, the sources of the Ona 
and those of the Yatkand tiver, which in mediaeval times formed the EN E. 

communication between Turkistan and Tibet: The junction of t ea a S 
is reached ftom Balkh by a toad going into the territory of Khuttal, ac eto E 
east of the junction’, and if Kalidasa had any roadway in this region m min ; 

Raghu’s march must have taken the road that Alexander took, as E er an 
then turned north-eastwatd from Balkh, through Badakshan and Wakh-khan to 
the frontier of Kamboja, instead of the slightly north-western toad which led into 

Sugd, the Sogdiana of the Greeks." 

The rivet of the text having been identified with the “Wakshab’ of the Arabs 
another point, that of the location of the Hūņas in the valley of the Oxus and their 
occupation of Bactria naturally comes in for discussion, but this may be dealt 
with in its proper place. 


Confluences. 


Kālidāsa gives several vivid descriptions of the confluences of a few rivers 
which we have already referred to above. They may be enumerated below again 
for the sake of clatity. The poet has shown particular partiality in describing the. 
confluence of the Ganges with the Jumna at Prayaga. Fitst he makes a metapho- 
tical reference to itin his Raghwvanrsa5, V1. 48, and then he goes in raptures ovet 
its sight at the Triveni while giving its description later in canto XIII, 54-75. 
The poet asserts that a bath at this confluence results in enormous metit and that 
there is no more birth for the bather even without the attainment of tattvajnana’. 
Further reference to this confluence has been made in the Meghadita’ and the 


Vikramorvasi® and in the latter case there is an allusion also to a city® standing at 
the confluence. This city can be easily identified with Pratisthana, i. e., modern 


Jhunsi, the capital of Putūravā. The poet sees in the meeting of the armies of 


Aja and those of his adversaries the confluence of the Ganges with Sona now about 
rej miles above Patna where the turbulent waters of the latter rush furiously 
* Tabati pur Zolenberg, II. p. 128. 
ee zu in Indian History, T. A., 1919, p. 69 

. Strange: The Land of the Eastern Caliphat, d Juas 
“The Hun Problem in ER D LA E 


Sin * 41., 1919, p. 69. 


ve 14; Ibid, p. 211. 
TAa TK... dagt: iÀ Thid., p. 121, 
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against and ate calmly received by those of the former! The importance of the 
confluence of the Ganges with the Saraya (Gogta) near Chupra, Bihar, has been 
brought out in a versc? which says that the death at this spot could win fot 4 
man the rank of the gods and Aja’s case has been illustrated to beat out the point. 

We read of waterfalls? in the similes of the poet and in actual descriptions 
of streams flowing in mountains. ‘The Himalayas* abounded in such waterfalls 
and the R/wsazibára records mountains and hills as full of them.5 


Waterfalls. 
The poet seems to allude specifically to two great waterfalls, namely, the 
Gaiigāprapāfas and Mahakosiprapata.” Tt is aimicalt to identify them with any 
measute of accutacy. Of course, they lay respectively in the courses of the Gan- 
ges and the Mahakosi in the Himalayas. The poet locates the hermitage of 
Vasistha in the Himalayas? and does not seem to follow the tradition of the Rama- 
Yaya in this respect. But it is difficult to identify this hermitage in the Hima- 
layas. Likewise it is not possible to identify the Mahakosiprapata. The tiver | 
Mahakosi is the joint stream of the seven Kosis of Nepal. The seven rivulēts zi 
are united first into three streams which meet together in their later course and- 
form a Triveņī of the Tamar, Arun and the Sona Kosi. Triveni is immediately — 
above Vatāha-ksetta in Purnea above Nathpur at a point where or close to which 
the united Kosis issue into the plains. The Mahakosi should thus fall some- 
whete near about the Triveni but Kalidasa would seem to place it in the Kailasa 
range as in his description it is by this fall that Siva awaits the retutn of the Seven 
Sages who went to Himalaya, the father of Patvati to negotiate for the martiage 
of Siva with his daughter. And since the Sages had first approached Siva on 
the Kailāsa where they left him, the Mahako$tprapáta may be expected to fall 
. neat the Kailāsa itself; but it is difficult, however, to identify it precisely. 
The hill of Citraküta was noted for its waterfalls.™ 


` Lakes. : 
"The country abounded in inside lakes and in those lying on the mountains. 
"The poet makes frequent references to them"? describing them as crowded with 
birds and full of lotuses!® and aquatic creatures. They ate called by various 
: ) 


rome 
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p 


ES "3 7 
$% t 


1 Raghu., VII. 36. 

2 Ibid., VIII. 95. XIV. 3. x 

3 Ibid., IT. 13, 26; VI. 60, XIII. 47, XIV. 3; Ku., 1, 15, VI. 33, CVII. 51, Rn., IL. 16. 

4 Raghu., Ul. 13, 26, XIV. 3; Ku, L 15, VI. 33. 

5 RAWIT. 16. : í 

6 Raghu., II. 26. | 

RAON Ea ^ oo > SA, 

8 cf. Raghu., Il. 26. The entire scene is laid in the Himalayas. 

97. S. A. B., XVII, pp. 638; 647, map at p. 761. 

10 Ku., VI. 33. 

u Tara NG TET Rasha., XII. 47. iG 

12 Thid., I. 43, 73, IL. 16, 16, IIL. 3, VI. 26, 86, VIL. 30, IX. 59, XI. 11, XIII. 2: 
` XIX. 51, Ku., IV. 39, VII. 32, 55; M.P., Il. 62. ES 

13 Raghu., VI. 86, XIII. 6o, M.P., 62, ' 2 

14 Raghu., VIL. 30. 4 er 
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names, for example, sara,! sarasī,” hrada? and palvala (ponds). i lakes 
have been specifically mentioned by name. TU ate; the Manasa,? otherwise 
named Brahmasara,? Pampa? and the Paficapsata. | 

` "The Manasa is the celebrated lake, better known as the Mansarovara, in the 
Kailāsa tange of the Himalayas. It is said to be the yeu haunt of flam- 
ingoes emigtating to its shotes at the commencement of the monsoons.9 


tholog 
supposed to grow golden lotuses which fact has been twice stressed by Ka i 
In like manner the poet fancies that the Yaksas of Alaka used gems"? tor lamps 
and the children of the Vidhyadharas played with the golden"? sand of the Mandā- 
kini. ‘It is, therefore, quite fitting that the poet's imagination should refer to 
uncommon flowers to which birds of the uncommon species like the rajahamsas¥4 
and tajahamsis, their female counterparts, should flock. But it is not impro- 
bable that the poet here alludes to a rare species of the lotus bearing the golden 


yellow colour. 


The Pampd is situated in the.district of Bellati on the north of the town of 
Hampi and close to the river of that name,!9 which is a tributary of the Tuüga- 
bhadrā and rises in the Rsyamukha mountain, some eight miles from the Ana- 
gandi hills." "The water of the Pampa is desctibed as covered with the thickets 
of cane plants growing on its banks and the brisk cranes discerinble through 
them." The lake Pafrapsara is difficult to identify accurately. The List of 
"Ancient Monuments in the Chota-Nagpur Division locates it in the district of Udaya- 
pur, one of the tributary states in Chota-Nagpur. Kapu, Bandhanput, Banji- 
amba and Ponti, according to this list, ate supposed to be on the site of this 
ee s t a a a a hardly correct. It should lie somewhere 
za ete AS iid vati at a considerable distance from Agastya$rama. 

t y identified with Nasik and, according to Kālidāsa, the het- 


? Ibid., VI. 86, XIII. 40, 6o. 
; Ibid., I, 43. XI. 11, Ku., VIII. 32. 
Raghu., I. 73, VII. 30, Ku., IV. 39. 


* Raghu., YI. 16, YII. 
eo 1 16, TT 3, TX. 59, KA. 27, XIX. 51, Ku., VIII. 35. 


ê Ibid., XIII, Go. 
? Ibid., 30, 

jJ Ibid., 38-40. 

? M.P., 11. 


10 Journey to M: M 
oi nu UR pue Asiatic Researches, XII. p. 466. 


2 zem: M.U., 5. 
2 aaa M.U., 4. 
1 M.P., 1r, 
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mitage was situated within the Paficavati itself! and must be čither Agastiputi, 

twenty-four miles to the south-east of Nasik,2 or Akolha to the east of Nasik.® 
Next to the Agastyāšrama but at a considerable distance so as to appear like the 

full moon through the clouds! lay the lake Paficapsara. It must lie somewhere 
between the Paficavati, i.e. Nasik and the Citraküta hill? nearer to the former 
than to the latter as there were certain other localities® lying between this lake 
and the Cittakūta hill according to the description of the poet. We must also 
remember that it lay at a visible distance from about Nasik (Agastya$rama) and 
so must not have been situated very far from there. The identification of the 
List of Ancient Monuments in the Chota-Nagpur Division cannot hold ground in 
view of the fact that through its location the lake would not lie between the 
Paficavati and Citraküta, or rather the latter would lie between the Paūcavatī 
and itself! And it would be an unnecessarily circuitous way to take from Nasik 
to Ayodhya via Chota-Nagput even for a possible aircraft. The Bhdgavata’ 
places it in southern India and the Cattanya Caritamrta® at Gokarna, while Šrīdha- 
tasvāmi? would locate it near Phālguna or Anantapura in the Madras Presidency, 
fifty-six miles to the south-east of Bellary, but none of these identifications seems 
to be correct as they all lie to the south of the river Godavari whereas the lake 
Paficapsara must be placed somewhere to the north of the Godavari as the aerial 
cat has taken a notth-easterly direction from Nasik.1° ‘The lake has been des- 
ctibed by the poet, following the tradition of the Ramayana, as the pleasute-lake 
of the sage Satakarni, who, while living on the darbha gtass, was enticed into 
the snare of nymphs by Indra. The sage was supposed to live in a palace 
under the water of the lake from where the sound of singing and tabor always 
emanated and was audible outside.? This obviously is a traditional refer- 
ence. Á 


x 


` Seas and Oceans. 


India skirted on the south, west and east by the sea, was isolated by it on the 
south as by the mountains on the north. References to the sea and the precious 
matine products ate too many to mention. Similes abound in allusions to 
the sea and the poet uses several synonyms for it which may imply much marine 
activity in the land during his time. Without specifically distinguishing the 


1 Raghu., XII. 35-37. 

2 Dey: The Geo. Dic., p. 2. 

3 Ramayana, Aranya K.. ch. 11. 

^ Raghu., XIII. 38. 

5 Cf. Ibid., 34-47. 

8 Ibid., 41. eam... TA 46. 
7Book X. ch..79. i 


8 Quoted by Dey in his Geo. Dic., p. 147. A AC 


? Ibid. 3 Sawi 
10 Raghu., XIII. 34-47. . ķ a 

11 Ibid., XIII. 56. i ei 
12 Tbid,, 39. LH 
13 [bid., 40. : 
“fart Ibid., XIII. 9. 
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extent or natute'of the seas he uses terms like samudra, sāgara, ege maho- 
dadhi! amburasi,? toyanidbi,* ratnakara," payodbi® and many more. 4 wW 
living in the sea and the marine conflagration have been a 3 7 very- 
where while touching the sea the coast-line 15 described as lined wit 1 the forests 
of palmsi? of vatious kinds, date,!! betel-nut™ and cocoanut™ trees. The tidal 
tise of the sea on the appearance of the full moon!” is recorded. 

We find mention of the eastern! and western! seas referring respectively 
to the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The great Indian Occan of the south, 
the northern waters of which form the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea, has 
been vividly described. This is preserved in the thirteenth canto ot the Raghu- 
vaniša (1-18) and may be quoted in full. n 

Whales on account of their mouths being open having taken in the water 
at the mouth of rivers, together with the aquatic creatures in it, toss upwards 
by closing their jaws the streams of water through their perforated heads." The 
foam of the ocean severed into two parts by the hippopotamuses that jump up 
all of a sudden above the surface of water—the foams that on account of their 
gliding by their cheeks become their flywhisks for a time.!? The shoals of 
conchshells with their heads transfixed at their jutting points, being dashed at 
once by the force of the billows against the reefs of corals glide way with gteat 


difficulty. The strand of the briny ocean resembling an iron wheel which is 


dark on account of the row of tamala and tali forests, and which appears like a 
slender line owing to distance, looks like a thin coating of rust formed on the 
edge of a steel wheel? On the coast of the ocean heaps of pearls ate lying 
scattered being thrown out by the oysters, that have opened their shells on the 


"strand and there the rows of betel-nut trees are bent down under the weight 
of their fruits.?! 


The last verse evidently seems to tefet to the mouth of the Tāmtaparņi,. 


1 Raghu., YI. 5, IIT. 28, XIII. 14; Ku., VIIL. 91; Sak 2 
? Raghu., T. 2, III. 9, IV. 32. f mg NG 
5 Tbid., IV. 5, 3, VI. 56, 63. 

4 Ibid., TII. 17. 

5 Tbid., VI. 57, XIII. 2. 

6 Ku.,1. 1. 


7 Raghz., XIII. 1. 
8 Ibid., 17. 
9 Ku., VIII. 91; ch., Ragh 

: ; ch., Raghu., CIIL. 4. 
10 Raghu., IV. 56, XIII. 
nībid, ĪV. 7. E 
1 Ibid., IV. 42. 
1 Tbid., IIT. 17, 
Padane Raghu., IV. 32.; Tara Ku 


te Ry. T, 1, Goan > L 1; cf. Sak, p. 237. 
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celebrated for its pearl-fishery. The graphic description of the marine creatures 
and their characteristics obviously bespeaks of the poets own experience of the 
sea. 


Seasons (climate and rainfall). 

Here we may refer briefly to the poet’s treatment of nature, his desctip- 
tion of the seasons, climate and rainfall. In the Rzusazzbara a description of the 
six seasons of India occurs. The description is vivid and graphic. The poet 
seems to be in direct communication and loving sympathy ‘with nature, which 
opens to him, as though, in the minutest details its secrets and pleasures. There 
is a human touch, a living sentiment in his tegatd to nature. “The seasons are 
of course,” says Dr. Keith, “the Indian seasons and especially of Hindustan 
propet. The scenes are all such as may be seen in the patriarchal life, which 
the learned Brahmanas of the time led, all belonging to the forest such as those 
described in the Sakuntala. The poet does not like the English poet Thomson, 
wander into the Frigid and Torrid zones to describe the chill severity of the 
one ot the horrors of the other, but sticks to his own native seasons,” The 
description of the poet also incidentally gives an idea of the climate, winds and 
rainfall of the country. The following are the names of the seasons, six in 
numbet:— < 

“7. Nidāgha Kāla,? the hot season consisting of the Jyestha and Āsādha, 
cottesponding roughly to June and July. 

2. Vatsā Kāla, the rainy season consisting of the months of Sravana and 
Bhādrapada, corresponding roughly to August and September. 

3. Sarat,* the Autumn season, the months of Kšvin and Kāttika, running 
roughly over October ahd November. ; 

4. Hemanta, the cold season, the months of Mārgašītsa and Pausa, cortes- 
ponding roughly to those of December and January. 

y. Sisira, the cool or dewy season, comprises the months of Magha and 
Phalguna, corresponding roughly to February and Match. 

6. Vasanta,” the spring season, the months of Caitra and Vaišākha, corres- 
ponding roughly to April and May. N 

The following is a succinct account of the vatious seasons as gathered from 
the works of the poet mainly the Réwsambara :— 


The Hot Season. 
In the hot season the sun gtows hot? generating fierce heat, the moon 


1 A History of Sanskrit Literature. 
2 R74, I. 1. : 


3 Thid., IL i. — pM 


4 Tbid., HU. 1. 
~ Ibid. IV. 1. 

9 Ibid., V. 1. err 

7 Ibid., VI. 1. E 

8 Tbid., I. 1. - 3 E 
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pleasant,! and the evenings tutn delightful.? People cool themselves D means 
i 3 4 rer wreaths and sandal-wood paste? in the 
of fountains,’ various jewels, flower w En ne 
nights of summer whercin “the masses of darkness are dispellec by the moon.” 
Excessive perspiration necessitates a change from the heavy garments to thin 
silk.8 The heat is sought to be further allayed by the use of fans wetted with 
sandal water.? Columns of dust are constantly raised by the strong gusts of 
"wind Water is mostly dried up Although this description is applicable 
to almost all patts of India except places on high altitudes, yct the picture is 
most suited to the centtal Indian plateau. 


The Rainy Season. à 


The rainy season is conspicuous with dark clouds rumbling with thunder 
and dazzling with lightning! and hanging low with the weight of water? Pas- 
tures grow up“, and the zmdragopa?? insects cover up patches of ground. The 
forest regions ate full of fresh verdure.'$ Those ofthe Vindhyas ate decked 
with the trees bearing. new foliage and full of numerous kinds of dark-green 
grasses which have put forth tender shoots.!” Lotus plants drop off their leaves 
and flowers.|5 Mountains ate covered all over with waterfalls;!® and swelling 
rivers, tegularly fed with heavy torrents of rain, rush forth in sharp currents.” 
The Zaz5as fly along with the tendrils of lotus for their food to the Manasa 
lake in the Kailāsa*! Y 


Ihe following plants and flowers are in abundance in the rainy season: 
ketaki,? kandali? bakula,** mālatī,25 yathika, 26 kadamba,? sarja?? and atjuna.*? 


1 Ibid, 3 

? Ibid. 4 

3 Ibid., 2. S 
4 Ibid. E 

5 Thid. 

6 Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 4. 

? Ibid., 8. 
10 Ibid., 10. 

1 Thid., 22, 23, etc, 
1? Ibid., TT, 1. 

8 Tbid., 3, 19. 

14 Thid., $ 2 
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The picture is conspicuously of Central India.! 
The Autumn. 


With the advent of the autumn season the breeze blows cool, the quarters 
look beautiful because of the disappearance of clouds, the water loses its tur- 
bidity, mud dries up, the sky has the clear-rayed moon, and is beautiful with the 
stars. The sky during the day is grey blue, the few clouds get white like sil- 
vert and the night having the innumerable stars, the moon free from the obscur- 
ing clouds, and the bright moonshine, grows longer daily.” The forest regions 
are covered with the flowering saptacchada trees,® the gardens with the mālatīs” 
and fields with the ripening paddy.? Lakes look lovely by the presence of the 
infatuated pairs of swans and the bright blooming white and blue lotuses.2 Dew 
falls.10 

The autumn, says the poct, holds out peculiar facilities for carrying on a 
military campaign and thus actuates a conqueror to undertake an expedition. 
‘The beasts of burden, the bulls especially, are now in full spirits, the war ele- 
phants in their ruttish condition are eminently fitted for fighting, the rivers become 
fordable and the roads being dried up afford easy passage to troops. 

The following have been noted by the poet as the companions of this 
season: saptacchada,!? kovidāta,!? bandhujiva,4 bandhūka,* kankeli,!9 kāša,1? 
sephālikā,! šyāmā,!? malati??, kalama** and Sali?” lotuses?? of various kinds 
and the ctanes.** ; 


Hemanta. 


The cold season approaches with the appearance. of new sprouts and the 
tipening of corn. Ļotuses perish. Snow falls? on the altitudes of mountains 


1 Several references to the Vindhyas—ef. R/x., 11. 
2 Riu., III, 22, 23. 

3 Ibid., 5. 

4 Tbid., 4. 

5 Ibid., 7. 
„8 Ibid., 2. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid., I. 

9 Ibid., II. rā 

10 Ibid., 16. 
U Raghu., IV. 22-25. 
12 Rtu., III. 2, 13. 

13 Thid., 6. 

14 Ibid., 24. 7 
15 Thid., 5, 25. 
16 Tbid., 18. 
17 Ibid., 1, 2, 26. 
18 Tbid., 14. 
19 Ibid., 18. 

20 Tbid., 2, 18, 19. 
21 Tbid., 5. 
22 Tbid., 1, 19, 16. ^ : 
?3 Tbid., 15. 24 Tbid., 16. 25 Tbid., IV. 1. 26 Ibid, 
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and dew drops in profusion’ in the plains. Unis EE mostly the 
i ivan c 4 rice-ct and kraufica. 

flowering lodhta,* ptiyaūgu,* kadamba,* rice-crops? an | : 
Sisira. ; : 

In the cool ot dewy season the earth is covered with sar of 

1 " ri" = hir D i 

paddy and sugarcane, and resounds with the cries of kraufica birds.” People 
resort to the use of the interior of the house with the windows closed, of fire, 
of the sun's rays, and of thick garments. 


Vasanta, E ^ < 
The spring comes with young mango blossoms and NG of bees. 
Everything gains added beauty in this season. Trees put forth flowers, Wale 
grow lotuses, winds blow fragrant, evenings are pleasant and days deli ghtFüb 
The falling of dew stops." Numerous rocks are covered with thick Saileya.® 
The male cuckoo, intoxicated with the liquor of the juice of mango-blossoms 
kisses with passionate joy his mate; the humming bee, too does agreeable things 
for his beloved.” The priyala!* and kirnsuka!5 flowet and the atimukta creeper!® 
puts on a new robe of blossoms in this season. The characteristic features of 
the spring are ‘the notes of the cuckoo, the southern wind, the fragrant mango 
blossoms, the red asoka’s splendout, the kurabaka flowers, darkish and white ' 
red, the tilaka flowers and the bees.1” The mādhavi, also called Vāsantī, is the- 
spring creeper which flowers and bears sweet floral juice in summer. Its bower 
is in full bloom in this season. Its bunches look like so many bouquets.18 By 
alluding to the love of the cuckoo and the bee the poet shows that not only the 
mankind but the whole creation is under the influence of love in this season.!? 
It brings to all nature new life and joy. = 

From the above description of the seasons it will be evident that the summers 
were fiercely hot and winters excessively cold and that the rainfall was abundant. 
"There were occasional hail storms”? in the plains and snow-falls?! on the mountains. 


8 Ibid., 8, 18. 
? Ibid., V. x. 


1 Ibid., 28; Mal., IIT. s. 
38 Sāk., p: 200. ^ 


— Rin, VI. 2, 14. : 
205 IN M.P., 44. A Rin., IV. I, 18, 
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CHAPTER I 


Cloud 


taka—has been entrusted in the Meghadata,? with the affectionate message o 
the Yaksa. Besides, we read of certain phenomena connected with the clouds. 
‘The appearance of the rainbow,® the, rumble of the thunder* and the flash of 
lightning? have been noted and so have been mentioned the hail-storm® and 
the snow-fall." i M 


tagi: wenregt wR amr M.P., 5. E 
2 Ibid., 6. : : vg 
3 Ibid., 15, R/x., IL. 4. < : 
5 M.D., 9. U., x. 

5 M.U., 1, IL. 1, 4, 11. 

9 M.P., 54. : < 
7 Réu., IV. 1, 18. à : j 9 i 
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CHAPTER II 
FLORA AND FAUNA 


Flora. 


Now, when the population of India has grown enormously and has settled 
over a large area of land, the natural vegetation has been removed ny man to a 
reat extent. Thete are, for example, few left in the Gangetic plain which was 
once full of primeval forests. But in the hilly regions, and in the less thickly 
populated parts, much of the natural jungle still survives. The impicssion that a 
study of the works of Kalidasa gives 1s that the country was covered with latge 
belts of forests (vanast). The plants that vegetated in these forests and in the 
well-kept parks and flower gardens? may be discussed below. : 

Plant life may be divided among several classes, namely trees?, both tall and 
small, shrubs, Osadžis*, climbers (/ata®, valli®), or creepers spreading on the 
ground (pratāna"), grasses’, both lofty and short, and aquatic plants floating on 
the surface of water or growing in reeds along the banks of rivers or swamps 
of lakes and ponds. 

Trees have been referred to as belonging to various territorial partsand 
climes. They may be classed as those vegetating on the highlands of. the 


Himalayas, those growing on the dry uplands, mountains and in the alluvial soil : 


of the plains, those lining the seacoasts and those wildly inhabiting the Malaya 
region of the south. 
The term Osadhi has been used both in a general? sense for lower plants and 
in a specialized bearing. "This latter class represents firstly, those herbs which 
are supposed by the poet to be phosphorescent and which illumine their neigh- 
bourhood with their oilless light", and, secondly, those herbaceous plants which 
oss seed medicinal properties, whether curative! (safifivan?) ot destructive. Visa- 
ag a A tine etal 
e; Aparajita“, again, was a particulat 


1 Raghu., T, TI, IV, V, IX, XI, XII, XIII, XIV. X 
> > > => > > > £) 2 > XV, 3 O 
VI, M. P. and Vi Rr, Sak. L 1, ill, VIT; Vik, OR UA E 
„M P., 8, M. P. 23. Ku., Il, 35, 36; Raghu., XIV 30 
Raghu., I, 45, V. 69. ; aoe 


* Ibid., IV. 75, VIII. 54, IX 
3 i - 54; IX. 70, X. 66, XII. 61, 
3 ud Wu e O 64, Sak., T. 15, Tode 
? Ibid, TI. 8. cc 
Ibid., 5. V. 9; Riu., 1. 2 

9 Raghu., IV. 75, VIIL 54. 

E Rū y D o d 1. 70, X. 66; Kx.,1. 10. 
u ngiafa Raghu., XII. 61. 
12 Tbid. (frait) 
33 Tbid., 


XIV. 80; Ku., I. 10, 30, VI. 38, 45. 
p. 27. 


i Sak., P- 249. 
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herb worn on the wrist or arm as a charm to save oneself from danger!. These 
must have been included in the second class. Osadhis have been defined by 
Sušruta as those herbs that wither after fructification®. ‘They ate, in the ordinary 
sense, the herbaceous plants beating fruits with or without flowers, and dying ot 
withering away after fructification. The osadhis, according to Cakrapani, the 
commentator on Caraka, are subdivided into (1) annuals or perennials bearing 
fruits, and (2) plants that wither away after maturing and without fructification, 
like the drūrvā?. 

We have several references to /z/7! and one to pratana®. Creepers, plants 
with herbaceous stems, are of two kinds—those turning and voluble and those 
others creeping on the ground. According to the Manusamhita® the creepers 
twining round and climbing a tree or a support ate called va//5, while those 
spreading on the ground—proscumbent and document—pratanas. Sušruta” 
adds a third, gulmini, succulent. 

Of the trees growing over mountain altitudes the poet mentions the deva- 
dàtu$, sarala? and the bhūtja!?. Devadāru, Cedrus libani, variety deodara, is the 
gigantic pine of the Himalayas. “At this same elevation," says F. C. Ford 
Robertson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, United Provinces, “roughly between 
5,000 and 8,500 feet you will find the graceful deodar, holy tree of the Himalayas 
along with its humbler companion, the Kail or blue pine, both, but particularly 
the mote durable deodar, prized fot their timber. Unfortunately they grow 
only in quite small areas to the north-west (chiefly Chakrata side™).” It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Ford Robertson quotes Kalidasa while referring 
to the deodats: “See yonder deodat, the adopted child of Shiva. As from her 
breast was nurtured the wat god Skanda, so hath she tended it with nectar 
welling from a deep-bosomed pitcher of gold?" According to the poet this 
ttee grew also on, and in the vicinity of, the Kailasa mountain, as he depicts Siva 
sitting in contemplation under it.% But it looks like a conventional description 
and Kālidāsa does not appear to be geographically correct on this point because 
deodar grows at an elevation roughly between 5,000 and 8,500 feet™ whereas the 
Mount Kailāsa is over 23,000 feet high and remains perpetually snow-coated 
where little vegetation is possible. Below is mostly the region of the birch which | 
grows at an altitude between 10,000 and 14,000 feet!5. Sarala, Pinus deodara, is — 


1 Ibid. 
2 Satrasthana, 1. 36-37; cf. Ibid. 23. 
3 Majumdar: Upavana Vinoda, p. 11. tagi 
4 Raghu., II. 8, III. 7, VI. 64; Sāk., T. 15, ibid. p. 27. = 
5 Raghu., II. 8. H 
6 T. 46-48. 
7 Majumdar: Upavana Vinoda, p. 12. 
8 Raghu., II, 36, IV. 76; Ku, I. 15, 54, IIT. 44, VI, 51. 
9 Raghu., IV, 75; Ki, 1. 9; M. P. 53. 

. 10 Raghu. IV, 73; Ki, 1. 7. 55; Vik, pp. 4451.52. 
11 Our Forests, p- 37- 
12 Ibid., p. 37 (cf. Raghu., II. 36.) - : 
18 Ku., III, 44. F C 
34 TS Our Forests, p. 10. 15 Thid. 
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another variety of the Himalayan pine whose resin has P aie by the pom as 
i j i -hose branches rubbing against one 
producing fragrance! in the locality and whose bran g ag 


another have been supposed to cause forest conflagration = Bbūrja, Betula species, 
; m > otowin9 altitude of about 15,500 meets With these two 
is the bitch tree growing at an aX PER Me and a 
ifers”, observes Mr. Ford Robertson, are associated chestnuts anc I aples, 
Rd. "ee limit (13 feet oo feet), birch rhododendron and 
and towasds the tree limit (13,000 eet to RALIS J Y is sai) in the shad 
willows, the whole finally yielding to bleak Alpine pastute ( ugia Ta thes nas ow 
of the eternal snow*.” Thus above the ground slopes growing te pines there 
lined the birch trees and above them there shone the eternal snow. The bitch 
trecs, imagines the poct, furnished the Vidyādhara belles with their leaves 
to write their love-letters on”. The leaves of this tree were extensively used in 
ancient India for writing purposes and even to-day we come across hundreds of 
manuscripts finished on them. Priyāla, explained by Mellinātha* as rājādana on 
the authotity of the Amarakoša" has been located in the Himalaya region, and so 
also Nameru® as we shall see below. 4 
The lower slopes of the Himalayas, the deccan plateau and the Indian plains 
grew endless vatieties of trees of which those mentioned by the poct may be noted 
below. Of these the bigger vatiety may be dealt with first. The first in order of 
girth come the Cae? trees. The poet does not specifically mention which trees 
came under the class of the Caitya trees, but the Saroddharini, Sumativijaya, and 
others think the term Caitya to signify “sacred trees like the pipal!®’ This class 
may have included the vata and the plāksa trees, besides the a$vattha or the pipal, 
to which references have been made elsewhere. The asvattha, Ficus religiosa 
ot the religious fig tree, is a mighty tree which bears a species of fig fruits and 
serves many religious purposes of the Hindus. Vafa"t Ficus indica, and plaksa” 
are the varieties of the banyan tree which bear a kind of the fig fruits and yield 
a tesinous milky juice from their bark. They afford abundant shade. In the Hindi 


vernaculat they are respectively known as bara and pakara. Another species of 


the fig tree has been mentioned by the name Udumbarai3. This tree has been 
alluded to as covering the Devagiri hill between Ujjaini and the Chambal*. Sah 
mali 5, Bombax malabaricum, is commonly known as the'silk-cotton tree, which 
produces a kind of cotton generally used in India for stuffering purposes. “You 

1 Ku. I. 9. 

SIME 1s Sip 

3 Robertson: 

à Rohe son: Our Forests, p. 10. 

S ia Panier Ka, l 7. 

: Praag TIGA Ku., IMI. 31 (Commentary). 

à So fara: cara Ibid. 

ghu., IN. 745 Ku., 1. 
9 M. DES i md er 


1? qoaa: faeere 

E: Barm: XIII. 53. 3 
id., VIII. 93. XIII. 

DNE 95 Tyr. 


14 [bid., cf. before and after. 
15 Rin., I. 26. 
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who read this", remarks Mr. Ford Robertson, “may possibly be unable to recog- 
nise a sal or chir tree. But you will undoubtedly know that common desi way- 
farer, the semal or ‘cotton’ tree, if only by the buttresses supporting its smooth grey 
bole, its stiffy-angled branches, and the crimson fleshy flowers and cottony seed pods 
it scatters so freely along the spring roads. At maturity a large and stately tree, it 
can grow almost 200 feet high with 2 girth of 15 feet ata point 30 feet above ground 
(Coorg)—you can readily imagine what magnificent beams its long clean stem 
must furnish. And you would be quite wrong. It is not just that the wood, one of 
the lightest and softest in India, lacks the necessary strength and durability, because 
large planks are made of it, serviceable packing cases and even “dug-out’ canoes!.” 
Another variety of this tree called &zzafa/z/a/? has been alluded to. It is supposed 
to be the'weapon of Yama’, the god of death. Saptacchada* ox saptaparņas, 
Echites scholaris, is a tree having seven leaves on its stalk. It sends forth a strong 
rutlike scent from its flowers®. It is a big tree providing ample shade’. It grew 
wildly in forest regions? and flowered in the autumn season®. Nameru'® is like- 
wise a large umbrageous tree affording abundant shade. It has won the name 
of chaydtaru™ because ofits dense shade. Kālidāsa generally makes itan inhabitant 
of the higher altitudes of the Himalayas and places-it in the vicinity of the birch 
and sarala trees! and on the Kāilāsa mountain"! but the word chayataru has been 
explained by Mallinatha! on the authority of the Sabdarnava'® as the nameru tree, 
which would place it even in the plateau of Deccan. Sala”, Shorea robusta, is 
very tall and stately!? and the strong smell of its exudations overpowers that 
of other flowers!?. It was otherwise called sarja*® and has been prominently 
mentioned as growing on the way ftom Ayodhya to the hermitage of Vasistha 
in the Himalayas". They grew, as now, in the Gangetic plain. Sarisa??, Mimosa 
sirisso, is a tall tree which blossoms in summer. Its flowers were a great 
favourite of Indian women of the poet’s time. 


1 Robertson: Our Forests, p. 37. 
? Raghu., XII. 95. 
3 Ibid., cf. also Mallinatha's comment on it. 
4 Raghu., V. 48; Rtu., Il. 2, 13. 
5 Raghu., IV. 23; Sāk., p. 38. 
9 Raghu., IV. 23, V. 48. 
7 Sāk., p. 38. 
8 Rzu., III. 2, 13; Raghu, V. 48. 
? Ibid. 
10 Raghu., IV. 74; Ka., 1.55, Ul. 43. 
u M, P., I. Vide Mallinatha’s comment, Sama qum: eam —Sabdarnava. 
12 Raghu., IV. 24; Ku., I. 155, M. 43. 
13 C£ Raghu., IV. 73-75. * 
a Kuy., I. 55, MI. 43. 
15 M, P., I. comment. 
16 Tbid., 1 
17 Raghu., I. 13, 38, XV. 78. 5 
18 qrati, Ibid., I. 13. 
19 Thid., 38. S his 
20 Rz, TI. 17, MI. 13. i si 
. 21 Vide Raghu., I. and Il. 22 Ibid., XVIII. 45; Ku., I. 41; Sak, T. 4. pee: 
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Amral, also called cita® and sahakāra?, Mangifera Indica, | the vara 
mango tree which produces the sweet mango pickles. It isa avoutite o Ka fE 
dasa as of all Sanskrit poets and he dwells very frequently on the De o the 
lovers being enhanced by the advent of the bees and the cuckoos in the spring 
which make thcir haunt in the flowering mango tree which intoxicates them. 
Although this tree must have been a common sight everywhere its existence has 
been particularly noted on the summit of the Amraküta (Amarakantak) mountain. 
The top of the mountain is mentioned as covered with ripe fruits of the treet. 
Tt may be added that the mountain derives its name from its association with the 
mango tree. Jambü?, Eugenia jambolana is the big rose-apple tree commonly 
known as the Jaman. It grew wildly in the Central region of Malwa and to the 
south of it. The Narbada flew through a grove’ of this tree and the entire border 
of forests in the Dašārņa country looked black due to its ripened fruits? at the 
advent of the rains. Madhrīkas Bassia latifolia, is the common mahua with its 
strong smelling flowers with which wine was scented. Tintidi!?, Rindus Indica, 
is the big tamarind tree with its sour fruit. It takes thirty years from the day of 
its planting to bear fruit. S 


Naktamāla?, Caesalpinia bonducalla, grew in abundance, says the poet, 
along the course of the Narbada. It is the same as karanja, a vigorous tree of 
the Deccan and Chota-Nagpur. Sami}, Mimosa suma (Prosopis spicigeta), is 
supposed by the Sanskrit writers to contain latent fire in its wood. Kalidasa 
reiterates this belief in his expression, agnigarbhasami®. The story as to how 
this tree came to be endowed with hidden fite is narrated in the Puranas. 
Asoka, Saraca Indica (Jonesia asoka), otherwise known as karikeli!? is another 
favourite of Kālidāsa. This with its species of raktāsoka!*, the red-asoka, is 2 
slender, tall and graceful tree. Sir William Jones observes that “the vegetable 
world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoka tree in .full bloom. 
i. Ti aga A RU cherry-tree. The flowers are very large, and 

s of orange scarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright 
orange, which form a variety of shades according to the age of the blossom*’.” 


1 Riu., VI. 23; M. P., 18. 

See Ya 21; Rén., Vl. 1,3,15,30. 
ghu., VI, 69; Rzu., VI. 

A 9 22, 26,27,34. 

è Ibid., 20,23; Vik., p. 97. 

6 M. P., 20 D 


9 Vide Mallihatha's comment on Kau., III. 38. 


2 Ibid., VI. 26: Sak. 
13 Säk., IV. 5. dal) 
1 Raghu., VI 62; Mal, < 
15 Rz., II. 18, vide ELS TL. 12; Rn, VI.5,16. 
16 MU. 15, Mal, III. 5. ; 
17 Works, Vol. V. 
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It was a poetical belief that the agoka tree blossomed only when struck by the foot 
of a lady with jingling anklets which is borne out by the poet’s description of 
several dobadast ot the acts of striking the tree in order to put forth flowers. This 
| dohada is a favourite theme of the sculptors of the Kusāņa and Gupta periods of 
| which many instances carved in high relief may be witnessed among the exhibits 
| of the Muttra Museum. . The tree blossoms ftom the toot and all over its body?. 
| Asana*, Terminalia tomentosa, isa most adaptable and therefore a wide-spread 
| tree growing gigantic in rich valley alluvium but squat and stunted on hill clays. 
“Despite uncertain durability and a proneness to splitting," observes Mr. Ford ; 
Robertson, “it has a considerable market for building purposes, and more * 
recently, fot floor-boards of railway waggons, and over three lakhs of cubic 
| feet are exported every yeatt.” . Arjuna®, Terminalia arjuna, otherwise known 
| as kakubha®, is a species of the teak tree. Salaki" (Sallaki®), Boswellia serrata, 

is also called gujabhaksa in Sanskrit as elephants are vety fond? of it. Its juice 

is sweet like ligvor'. It is found plentifully in Khandesh and other patts of 

the Bombay Presidency. Lodhrali, Symplocos ctataegoides, is the lodh tree. It 
| blossoms in winter and has red ot white flowers. That with white ones is a rare 
variety. ‘The dust of the red flowers of this tree was used by women of ancient 
India to render their lips reddish pale!?, "The ///2£49 tree was celebrated fot its 
beautiful fragrant flowers appearing in the spring. It has been frequently alluded 
| to by the poet. Kadamba'4, Anthocephalus kadamba, is supposed to put forth 
| buds on the roaring of thunder clouds!*. ‘Thus it blooms in the rainy season and 
bears fruit as large as the smallapple. The fruit is ripe inthe tains. A red variety 
of it was called ra&fa&adamba. Nipa,” ordinarily supposed to be the same as M 
| kadamba, is Nauclea kadamba and slightly different from the common kadamba. a 
| It is a species of the same tree but is surely not the same as is evident from Kāli- 
| dasa's referring to it in the same line with the kadamba!?. Asa, Terminalia bal- 
| crica, is a tree of the seeds of whose fruits rosaries are made. Aguru%is the fragrant 


1 Raghu., VIII. 62, M. U., 15; Mal, III (entire Act). 

2 Rtu., VI. 16. 

3 Raghu., IX. 63. 

4 Our Forests., p. 39. 

5 Raghu., XIX. 39; Rtu., II. 17, MI. 13. 

9 M. P., 22; Ri#., 11. 12. 

? Ku., VIII. 33. : 9 
8 Vik., IV. 44. E 
9 Ku., VIII. 33. 
10 Tbid., > 
N Raghu., YI. 29; M. U., 2; Rtu., IV. I. VI. 33. 
12 M. U., 2. 

18 Raghu., IX, 41, 445 Ku., YII. 38, VIII, 40; Mal., IIT. 5. 4 NU 
14 Raghu., IX, 44, XIII. 27, XV. 99; M. P. 25, Rtu., IT. 17,29, 23,24. IMI. 8, 13, IV. 9. * 
? v 


"D AG IP. 29- 
16 Vik., IV. 6o. ROMAE. 
V Raghu., XIX. 37; M. P. 2x; Rtu., II. 17, VII. 13. : 
18 Riy., TII. 13. à 

19 Raghu., XIII. 45; Ku., III. 46. 20 Rin, V. 12. 
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aloe tree and kalagurula black variety of the same. The latter grew in abundance 
in the country of Kāmarūpa?. Kaliyaka®, like sandal, is a fragrant wood. Kura- 
bakat, Barleria Cristala, is a species of amaranth. This plant blossoms in the 
spring®, and has richly coloured flowers that take long in withering. Its crimson 
species is the raktakurabaka’. Aksofa" is the walnut tree bearing an oily nut 
called akhrot.. Tt abounded in the country of the Kambojas’. Ingudi®, Ximenia 
aegyptiaca (Terminalia catappa), is a wild tree commonly called ingua, from the 
fruit of which oil was extracted, which ascetics in hermitages used for their lamps!0 
and ointment™. Tt was otherwise known as fapasataru, the anchorites? tree. It 
is a medicinal tree and its fruits are supposed to possess prolific efficacy and 
necklaces made from them are used as a charm for children. Wiaparaka*®, the 
same as matuluiigaka, Citrus medica, is a citron tree. The bark of the fruit was 
chewed to undo the smell of liquor. Its fruit was considered auspicious and 
worthy of presentation’; it may be seen held in the palm by some of the images 
of the Muttra Museum as an auspicious object. 

A smaller vatiety of trees and flower plants were the following, namely, 
kutaja, vikatikata®, sindhuvāra!, bandhujīvat" ot bandhūka1S, kar nikara®, 
kovidara®, kalpadruma™, parijata®, mandira®, santdnaka™, bakula®® or kesara®, 
kusumbba*", Rimsuka® of palāša*, kadali® and kandalī%. 


1 Raghu., IV. 81, XIII. 55. XIV. 12; M. U. 44; RZu., II. 21, IV. Notas AS 12 
? Raghu., IV. 81. & Dum x 
si Rū, 1V. 5, VI.1i2.  « F 
* Raghu., IX. 29, M. U., 15; Rzu., INT. 10, VI. 13; Sāk. p- 192. 

5 Rey, VI. 18. 

5 Mal, p. 39. 
.? Raghu., IV. 69. 

8 Ibid. 

? Ibid., XIV. 81, Sak. T. 1 , IV., 13, p. 73. 

10 Raghu., XIV. 81. à iua 
11 ŠGĀ., p. 73. f 
12 Mal., pp. 35,36. - 

13 Ibid. Eso 
1 Raghu., XIX, 37; M. P., Rtu. 

15 Rasim XI, sj. 7 4 Rin, TU. 13. 

18 Ku., TII. 53. 

77 Raghu., XI. 25; Ku., VIII. 40; Rsu., TIT. 24. 


19 ; 
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Of these kulaja, Holarrhena antidysenterica (Wtightea antidysenterica) 
blossoms in the rainy season. Vikarikata is a sacred tree of the wood of which 
ladles were madet. Sindhumāra, Vitex trifolia, is the same as nirgundi?. Ban- 
dhūka ot bandbujīva, Pentapetes phonicea (Ixora coccinea), yields red flowers. 
Karņikāra, Hibiscus mutabilis, flowers in the spring. lt beats red flowers of 
excellent hue but without smell. Kovidara, Bauhinia species, is a ttee with 
delicate branches flowering in autumn. Kalpadruma ot kalpataru was an imaginary 
tree of Tndra's heaven yielding everything desired. "Three of the five classes 
of this tree—parijata, mandara and santinaka—ate alluded to by the poet. 
Parijata, Exythtina Indica, is the same as harišfrgāta; wandera, Erythrina fulgeus, 
is the*same as manat. Bakula ot kesara, Mimusops -elengi, bears a stron 
smelling flower and is very ornamental in pleasure gardens. Kuswmbha, Carthamus 
tinctrorius, yields red flowers used in colouring. Kivisuka ot Palzía, Butea 
frondosa, is ordinarily the common palāša, but palasa proper is the redder species. 
Both the varieties bear beautiful flowers but without smell. They are a 
common sight growing wildly in the vicinity of Fyzabad and they abound all 
over the Gangetic plain. Kadali, Musa sapientum, is the common plantain tree. 
Kandali is a plant, whose leaves are green, which dries up in the hot season and 
then all at once makes its appearance at the beginning of the rains. An 
imaginary tree, asiparra® (with leaves like swords), has been referred to as 
growing in the patala, the nether-world. 

Trees growing in saltish soil in belts of forests lining the sea-coast were 
tāli ekatdla*, rājatālīs, pūga", pimnāgas, Rharjara®, Rharjir?® and narikela, 
These ate the different species of the palm tree. Tali, talipot palm, is a species 
of the mountain palm, which lined the sea-coast of Kalinga’ and the Cape Como- 
tin”; ekatāla, Borossus flabelliformis, is the palmyra tree; rajatali is perhaps the 
same as P724, Areca catechu, and bears areca or betel nut chewed with betel leaves. 
This has been described as growing on the east coast, in the Malaya region 
and along the Cape Comotin!5. Kžarjūra ot Kharjūrī, Phoenix sylvestris, is 
the date tree located by Kalidasa on the west coast along Kerala and Aparanta!$. 
Punnāga, Catophyllum inophyllum, is ordinarily supposed to be the same as the 
nāgakesaral" but botanically the latter is known by a different name, Mesua fer- 


? Raghu., XI. 25. (23). Vide comment of Mallinātha on Ku., IM. 53. 
? Raghu., XIV. 48. : 

3 Ibid., IV. 34, XIII. 15. 

4 Ibid., XV. 23. - 

5 Ibid., IV. 56. 
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tea, Kalidasa has mentioned the locality of this tree to be the coast of Malabar}. 
Dr. Roxburgh, however, thinks that it is a native of the Coromandal coast. Nari- 
Rela. is the cocoa-nut tree which has been mentioned as abundantly growing 
along the coast of Kalinga?. It may be noted here that the Amarakosa classes 
the Palmaceae (including the cocoa-nut, date, areca and other palms) as ttee-gras- 
ses, probably because, like the grasses, they are endogens characterized by 
spikes and parallel veins (‘rnadrumap).8 

The Malaya region abounded in the fragrant sandal wood. Candana! 
Sirium myrtifolium, is a kind of large myrtle with pointed leaves. Its paste was 
much used in toilet in ancient Indias. Its fragrance is supposed to harbour 
snakes among the roots and on the trunk of the trec$. Tt grew wildly in the 
Malayasthali along with ‘the tàmbüla creeper, the cardamom plant and the püga 
and tamala trees". The sandal tree had a red variety called raktacandana’, 
Lavaīiga? is the clove tree and it gtew, besides the area of Malaya, in the 
neighbouring islands" of India. Tamāla is another tree with big leaves. This 
region also produced the cardamom, Alpinia cardamomum (e/71?), and the black- 
pepper (marici*) plants. Tt may be noted that cloves, catdamom and black-pepper 
were used as food spices as now. 


=. 


Plants and Creepers 


Besides the above flower-bearing trees, the poet mentions the jZ/a/gM, 
Stereospermum suaveolnes, which bears a wild trumpet flower and the £e/2/5419 ot 
: i : A cius odoratissimus, which is a green plant with needle-pointed blades 
of staves, bears a strong smelling flower and is otherwise known as Keora, Jas- 
mae En ues under the gulma (shrubs) class of Sugtuta’s classification!", 
nad sever ceper: i i 
2 EUN à 2 both shtubs and creepers, many of which have been mentioned 
y poet. Kundal?, one of the Jasminum Species, is a simil j 
and delicate, while Kaund?3, otherwise known as Maghz reri 


before the spring, is a creeper. Other species of Jasmine ar 
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viz., yūthikāt ot jathika?, mallikā?, ot navamallikāt ot vanajyotsnāt and malati. 
Syāmā", Echnocatpus frutescens, otherwise known as Phalini®, and priyarigu, 
Aglaia Roxburghiana, is a creeper much favoured by Sanskrit poets. It has been 
compated with the body of a woman? on account of its delicacy and thinness. 
It beats white flowers and is supposed to blossom at the touch of a woman, 
Madhavi", Gaetthēta racemosa (Hiptage madhavalata), beating white flowers, 
is a spring creeper to which constant allusion has been.made by Sanskrit 
poets. It flowets and bears sweet floral juice in summer. Of all these creepers 
the afimktalata'?, Aganosma catyophyllu, has received the highest attention 
and praise from Sanskrit poets. Sir Wiliam Jones has aptly observed: “The 
beauty and fragrance of the flowers of this crecper give them a title to all 
the praises which Kalidasa and Jayadeva bestow on them. It isa gigantic and 
luxuriant climber; but when it meets with nothing to grasp, it assumes the form 
of a stutdy tree, the hi ghest branches of which display, however, in the air their 
natural flexibility and inclination to climbi3, The $yama, mad havi and 
atimukta creepers furnished beautiful bowers. Another class of creepets is 
represented by one called /zva//4. Tūwbūlavalli! is the betel creeper the leaves of 
which with the areca nut, catechu, caustic lime and spices wete chewed as a carmi- 
native and antacid tonic, expecially after meals, and for undoing the bad odour 
of liquor. It grew wildly in the Malaya tegion’®. Drāksā!? was the vine creeper 
which spread itself on ground and covered the land of the Parasikas!8. Much 
wine was prepared from it!9. Besides the above ones the poet speaks of afew ima- 
ginaty creepers like the e/7/224?9, asokalatā?l,and Samīllatā?? due to the delicate bole 
of the trees they indirectly represent. Kalidasa incidentally hints at a distinction 
between the two varieties of creepers, namely, the udyānalatā*s and the vanalata*4, 


1 Ibid., IV, 46; M. P. 26. 

2 Rtw., II. 24. 

3 RY, III. 18, VI. 5. 

4 SGk., p. 31. 

5 Ibid., pp. 31, 137. 

9 Réw., TT. 24. TII. 2, 19; Mal, p. 36. 

7 Réu., III. 18; M. Ú. 41. 

8 Rahgu., VIII. 61. 

® Rzt., IV. 10, VI. 12; Mal. p. 48, II. 6. 
10 M. U., 41;RZw., IV. 10; Mal, II. 6. 
11 fak., TII. 7; Mal, YII. 5. 
12 Ry., VI. 17, Mal, IV. 13; Sāk., p. 95. 
18 Sir William Jones: Works, Vol. V. p. 124. 
14 Vik., V. 8. 
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reepets respectively he creepers like śyāmā, mādhavī 
atden and forest creepers respectively. T 
ae F 2 he former class as we learn of their 


recat ea, SA £ to t 
and the atimukta would appear to belong ; es ai Ta AT 
bowers being furnished with sitting slabs! while the tāmbūlavallī and the like 
tothe latter. There ate a few more plants to which a brief reference may be pple. 
They are the arka?, campaka, Sephalika’, Silindhra®, japapuspe, and the Runkuma’, 
Arka, Gigantic Asclepias, Calootopis gigantea, 1s a large ER p 
Campaka, Michelia champaca, is a plant bearing yellow fragrant re epha- 
likā, Nyctanthes arbostistis, is a shrub having white flowers. Si/indhra is a mush- 
th» k s 2: A 
room, fenuel, a fril plant much resembling an umbrella and growing and with- 
cring in the rainy season. Japd, Hibiscus rosasinenscs, 15 the flower plant called 
the China rose. Kwikuma is the saffron. "The R/usazibára tells us how ladies 
used to besmeat their breasts with the saffron paint in the months of Hemanta, 
Sisira and Vasanta?. i 
We shall now make a reference to the kind of grasses mentioned. There 
ate allusions to #was? or grasses, Saspa" or young grass,sddvala™ or tract abounding 
in grass, stambal® ot a clump-of grass and to kapdagara’® ot straw. Of grasses 
there are several vatieties on record. The most important of them is Aka 
ot vanišalē, Dendrocalamus strictus, the common bamboo. It is a sort of giant 
grass which ‘is actually so considered (trapadhvajah) by ancient writers!. Kāli- 
dasa locates kiraka mostly in the mountancous regions like the Himalayas!”, 
where wind passing through theit holes produces melodious music. But the 
vamsa, ot bans, is essentially a foothill species and so the best of it comes from the 
forests west of the Sarda river, the submontane tract round Kotdwara having the 
finest bamboo in the United Provinces!?. Kasal?, Saccharun cylindticum, is 
a kind of laras; which blossoms in the autumn season and beats white flowets 
Bhadramusta® ot musta", Cyperus totandus, is the common grass plant called nag- 
„atmotha a great favourite of the wild boars??. Kusa? ot darbha?*, Poa Cynosuroides, 
amat ibid., p. 200. 
2 Sak., IL. 8. 
3 Rin, VI. 29. 
4 Ibid., III. 14. 
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is held sacred and is abundantly used in religious ceremonies. Its leaves are vety 
long, tapering to a shatp needle-point, of which the extreme acuteness was prover- 
bial. Another kind of grass was #$iral, Andropogon laniger (Andropogon cit- 
rarum: Andropogon muricatum), from the fragrant toot of which a coolin 
ointment was made”. Dūrvā?, the bent panic grass, has fine blades and was used 
for several sacred purposes. Saileya* is a particular kind of fragrant grassy 
moss growing on rocks. 3 
The poet has made several references to crops and cereals which will be noted 
in their due context. Here only a mention of their names may be made. They 
are barley? (yava), tice’ (dhānya), and sugarcane’, (iksu) Of the rice, he knows 
three varieties, šālis, kalama9 and nivara!t, ‘The cultivation of safron! in 
the Oxus basin has also been referred to. 
Let us now pass on to the references to aquatic plants. Of flowers and plants 
| growing in inland waters the lotus, walini!?, was most important and Kālidāsa does 
not seem tired of giving its description. Its several varieties were known: For the 
common lotus the poet employs several names, viz. aravinda!?, patikaja!*, sarasija”, 
| utpala®, Ymphaeo stellata, kamalat, ambujals, ond ambboruba?9. There were pad- 
mas” (also padmini?!) opening at the touch of the sun’s rays and Aumudas*?, water 
lilies. Of the latter class we know two varieties, namely the ordinary white kind — 
and Awalaya® the blue one. Of the former there were several species, namely —— 
the white, red, blue and yellow; sitapanikaja** and puņdarīka* refet to the white — 
vatiety, ēwarasa**, kahlāra*" and raktakamala*s to the ted, indivara®® and nilotpala®® — 


| 1 Thid., p. 84. 
| 2 sadad Ibid., N 
| 8 Raghu, Vl. 25. è 
| 4 Ren, VI, 25. 2 
| 5 Raghu., VII. 27, X. 45, XIII. 49; Ku., VII. 17. g 
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| 9 Raghu., IV. 37. 
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to the blue and kanakakamala", Satakumbhakamala® and bemāwbboja* to the yellow 
one of a golden hue. This last kind has been mentioned as growing exclusively 
in the Manasa lake! of the Kailāsa range. Lotuses and lilies covering at places 
the entire surface of the water make the expression kamalavana® literally true, 
and one may see many an Indian lake growing lotuses in uninterrupted stretches 
of several miles together and giving the impression of a forest through which it 
becomes difficult for a cutter ot canoe to make way. A different variety of lotus, 


the sthalakamalini®, Hibiscus mutabilis, has been described as growing on land. 


The stalk of the lotus, it is said, served” as food (pāfdeya) for the flamingocs flying 
to the Manasasatovara. Besides, there were some other aquatic plants and reeds 
growing in the swamps of lakes and lowlands and in shallow river-beds. Such 


was Saivalas, vallisneria, a vigorous growth of moss, which spreads itself over 


ponds, and interweaves with the lotus. Nyev/a%, perhaps the same as the 
vetasa’® and vānīra!, Calamus viminalis, (Calamus tenuis) is the cane reed which 
grew near about Ramagiri!®, on the banks of the Tamasa?, Gambhira! and 
Malinil?, and perhaps also in the Suhma country, to which an indirect reference 
is given. 

Under this section may be discussed the data regarding the animal life 
eee the cteatutes living on land and water and bitds and other winged 

eings. 


Fauna 
We may study animals under two heads, viz., the wild and domestic. 
Wild Animals. 


Just as the primeval forests have mostly disappeared from the plains of India 
so also have vanished several of the wild animals to a great extent. During 
time P Kalidasa forests abounded in which animals flourished. Of these the 

ollowing have been noted: the lion (zrgeudra?", mrgesvara 5, rīksa, simba®®), the 
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king of the animal kingdom, the elephant (karit, dantī2, deipa®, ibha*, Zaja” kutījaras) 
and its young one (ka/abda"), the tiger (wyaghra®) and tigress (waghri®), the boar 
(varaba9), the rhinoceros (Kharga), the bison (mahisal2, vanya), and buffaloes 
(mahisa™), the yak (camari!4) roaming among the Himalayas, a kind of ox (gavaya'®), i 
the deer (wrga"*), both buck and doe (xygī!"), including two kinds of them, namely, Po 
the musk-deer (zganabbi);( Wilson observes that this animal is what is called 
the Tibet Musk-deer; *but it is found among the lofty Himalaya mountains, = 
which divide Tartary from Hindustan” cf. Ky. 21°54; R. IV. 74), and the spot- E 
ted one (rwrx19 ot krsnasàra whose skin was considered sacred), the jackal, the s 
female species of it (Sa), the monkey (vānara, kapi”) and ape (pitigala vanara®?), 
the wild cat, the male species (vidila??) and a fabulous animal of great strength — - 
sarabba** said to be living in the Himalayas. 

Of the domesticated animals we read of elephants, caught as a state mono- 
poly?5, and serving in the army, and probably abounding in the forests of Kalin- 
ga?" and Kamarüpa?$, horses (vahd*® asva®, turagas"), cow (g0)** (dhenu®3), and calf 
(vatsa), the beasts of burden like the bull (»rs239, Kakudmanss, balīvarda?") the camel 
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(ustra!) and the mule (vāmī”). "There were domesticated big dogs (svāganis) 


A reference to an ape? is made in 


4 
ok r the fowlers for purposes of sport’. | 
iv Es garden of the King. There were the 


the Mā/avikāgnimitra as kept in the royal f the 
common domestic cat (vidili?) and the mouse (misika"). 

Kalidasa makes no reference to the ox ot the domestic buffalo, but an allusion 
to the former may have been implied in the word dhuryas (Raghu, XVII, 19) 
which may have, included oxen as beast of draught. 

Serpents (phani®, and bhogi®) are on record, as also a few other insects. The 
Meghadita refers to white ants (valmī) and the Mālavikāgnimitra to ants (pipi- 
likāb). Indragopa'* ox Jndragopakap!?, mentioned in the Raghwamsa and the 

ze of a pea seed. It looks velvetty 


Rrusanbāra, is a red and fleshy insect of the si | 
and its touch is very soft. It is gregarious and generally apears in groups in the 
beginning of the rainy season and the ground where it swarms 1n hundreds looks 
like red patches. A favourite of the Sanskrit pocts, it is frequently described by 
them as 2 companion of the rainy season. 

Many aquatic creatures have found mention in the works of the poet. The 
Indian ocean abounded in huge crocodiles and alligators and serpentine creatures 
(Dlujatiga ^), whales with huge slits for mouths throwing upwards streams of 
water through their perforated heads (//z72ya pl?) hippopotamuses (mataiganakra p) 

„jumping up all of a sudden above the surface of waterl?, shoals of conchshells 
(Saikhayitham) with their heads transfixed at their jutting points!” and oysters 
opening their shells (Suki) on the strand!*. There were crocodiles (nakrap) and 
sharks (godhā) in lakes?? and rivers*!. Then there were fishes (wina®®) of several 
kinds big (watsya?) and: small, like the robita®4 and saphari*® respectively. The 
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*2|Tbid., L 73, XVI. 6r; 4 
?3 Raghu., VIL. 40. TE = 
24 Sik., pp. 186-206. 
25 Ku., IV. 39; M.P. 40; Riu., III. Bs 
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robita (rohi-red) fish were a kind of catp found in lakes and ponds in 
bourhood of the Ganges. They grow to the length of three feet, are vi 
cious, and their flesh, though it often has a muddy taste, is edible. T 
is olive coloured, their belly of golden hue, their fins and eyes red. T 
of the weight of twenty-five and thirty pounds, are often caught in tanksin 
Bengal!. Saphar7 is a kind of small glittering fish which is commonly found i 
all river streams of India. Besides fish, everywhere in shallow water ] 
seen the jumping frogs (bheka®, wandūkas). 


Birds E 


Birds play.an important part in the description of Kalidasa. "They r ay be 
described below. Peacock has been very frequently mentioned with its dif 
names of mayra, barbi?, Sikbaņdī”*, kalāpī" and sikbīs. The Indian peacock i 
restless, especially at the approach of rains. Its circular movements have been . 
often likened to dancing. It was mostly wild (ramabarbi?) but was occas 
tamed16, (bhavanasıkhi™) for pleasure’s sake (&rzdamaynra!?). Cakora is the 
partridge of the genus Tetraoperdix of which there were several varieties. | 
smart bird with a well-set head and prominent reddish eyes and legs. ~ 
tropics it is generally found in the new green swards in pairs after the rains 
said to feed on moon beams and its cyes are supposed to grow turbid at tht 
of poison. Cataka!4, Cuculus melanoleucus, is a kind of cuckoo. sup 
drink only the water of the clouds’. "It is not a fabulous bird,” 
Pandit! assures us, “but a small bird, smaller than the smallest dove 
tail, and combines in itself the black, yellow and white. Long crest 
of the shape of a bow with an arrow stretched on it, which is s 
prevent it from bending its head by coming opposite the beak and 
prevent it from drinking water lying on the ground—or an) 
which the beak is to be lowered, and which ctest villag m 
obtained as a punishment for having in a former life cruelly 
daughter-in-law from drinking water because of a ti 
identification of Mr. Pandit is correct then the bird is m 


1 Monier Williams: Sakuntala, Notes. 
see Jb 3, UL, 5%, 

bid., I. 20. ŠĀ 
^ Raghu., TIT. 56. IX. 67. XIII. 27, XIV. 69, XVI 
5 Raghu., II. 16, XVI. 14; Rin, IL. 6. 
9 Raghu., I. 39. 
7 Ibid., VI. 51; R4., I. 16. 4 
8 M. P. 32; Rin, Il. 14,16, WI. 13. 
? Raghu., XVI. 14. ^ 
10 Thid. 
SU 125 aps 
12 Raghu. XIV. 14. 
13 Ibid., VI. 59. VIL. 2 
u Ru., TT. 3; Raghu., V. 
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stern U. P. as Nain (lit, a she-barber). Grdhral 
fabulous bird supposed to be the king of birds 
is said to be the vehicle of Visņu. Syenas 
is the Indian falcon. Sarikat, Garcula religiosa, is one of the most common hill 
birds of India. It is the falking maina. Suka? is the common parrot. Hūrītas 
has been explained by some” as a kind of pigeon, but, B fact, it is mo of parrot 
feeding on the leaves of the black pepper’. Paravatas and kaporas'® are pigeons, 
perhaps two kinds of them, more probably the formet signifying the turtle-dove 
while the latter denoting pigeons in general. Kokila’ is the Indian cuckoo also 
known as amal? because of its black colour. Its male species is called puska- 
kila. This bird has for its epithets anyapusża™* and parabhrta’®, nourished by 
another, because the female is imagined to leave her eggs in the nest of the crow 
to be hatched. The bird is as great a favourite with Indian poets as the nightin- 
gale is with the European. Its note is a constant subject of allusion and is des- 
ctibed as very sweet. Of these birds, the $uka!6, sarika! and kapotal were 
domesticated and kept in cages. ! i 
Besides, there were aquatic birds, nirapatatrinab which may now be noticed. 
Hansa? ot réjaharisa* is the swan, a sort of white goose with red legs and bill. 
It has been attributed several supernatural qualities and is supposed to be a native 


known in the vernacular of ea 
p 2 

is the vulture while garuda”, a 

and an inveterate enemy of snakes, 


of the Manasa lake??. Its female kind is known as 7rajahamsi??. Balāka** ot 


sārasaž* is a crane while karandava**, a duck, is perhaps a different species of 
the same. Cakravdka®", otherwise known as ratbāriga**, is called dvandvacara pata- 


1 Rgbu.„X1. 26, XII. 50; Sāk., p. 186. 
2 Raghu., X1. 27, 59. 
3 Tbid., X1. 60. 
4 M. U., 22. 
5 Vik., p. 74, ibid., II. 22; Sak, T. 13. 
9 Raghu., IV. 46. 
7 Apte: Sanskrit English Dictionary (Students? Editi 39, C 
OR IV. 46. 74 ary (Students Edition), p. 639, C. 1. 
? M. P. 38, Vik., III. 2. 
10 Mal., p. 84. 
n y; i 
Heo: Rin., VI. 14, 20, 21, 22, 27. 
18 Ky. TIN, 52, IV. 14; Šāk., VI. 4. 
704 Riu. VI. 25. us d 
15 Ibid., VI. 28; grauda Raghu., VIII 
> > co > > $95 IDX > tit 
Ragbu., V. 74; Vik., II. 22. DM 
V M. U., 22. 
18 Mūl., p. 34. 
S Bate: IX. 27. 
bid., IV. 19, Ku., VIII. 82; M. P. 22: 
21 Ra : : F > . D QI.25; 
As ira 75; M. P. I. Rtn., III. 21. 
2 Raghu., VI. 26. VIII. 59. 
ide i 9; Rén, TU. 12. 
ghu., XIII. 30,33; M. P. 31; - : 
26 Ryy., II., 8; Vik., II. 22. duc O e 
27 Ku., VII. 15. VII. 225 Säk., p. iro. 28 Raghu m 


Rtn., T. 5, II. 1, 2,8,10,13,16,17,24525. IV. 4. 


24, XIII. 31. 


Zr! because it lives in pairsi. Tis female is cakravaki?. 
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and chakwi in Hindi. They belon 


1 Raghu., VIII. 56. EN 
2 MAU os f = 
3 Raghu., XIV, 68; Vik., p- 9. P 
4 Raghu., XIV. 68. 3 ; 


DIL JS 3s : 
5 Raghu, Il. 31. n: 
? Ibid. 


8 Säk., I. 28. 

9 Ru, VI. 28, 35. 

7 Ma]. III. 5; RA, MI. 6, VI. Hb "s 
11 R/x., IT. 14,15, VI. 21. ` 
1? Rin., VI. 27. 

1% Thid., VI. 27 34; Sak., I. 20. 
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TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS IDENTIFIED 

We shall now proceed to identify the territorial divisions— Janapadas'\— 
which Kalidasa mentions. We may, at the first instance, discuss those place- 
names which occur in the 4th canto of the Raghwranisa in course of the conquest 
of Raghu. lt must at the vety outset be borne in mind that since Raghu was 
attempting a conquest of unconqueted realms acquiring the yet unacquited 
as enjoined on a king elsewhere?—naturally these countries, which he passed 
through, lay beyond his possessions. They were, in a way, territories lying on 
the frontiers of Raghu's dominions and out poet, while desctibing the progress 
“of the conqueror's army through foreign lands, actually indirectly attempts to 
give an ideal boundary of India. In course of this conquest Kālidāsa does not 
touch the inland countries, but he tefers to the natural frontiers of India. Thus 
ditectly from the most powerful middle kingdom of Ayodhya he makes the king 
take a far easterly route and reaches him to the very eastern confines of India 
bordering on the Bay of Bengal? Among the peoples inhabiting the eastern 
Janapadas* he recounts the Suhmas, the Vangas equipped with a fighting fleet 
of boats, the Utkalas” who accepted Raghv’s supremacy without an arrow being 
shot at them and who even volunteered to show him the way to Kalinga 
noted for its army of elephants.® 4 


Subma 


Suhma was situated to the west of Vanga.® It has been identified by Nila- 

. kantha, the celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata, with Radha and was, 
therefore, that part of Bengal which lay to the west of the Ganges! including 
VPE MidnapurH and also perhaps the districts of Hugli and Burdwan. 
tis placed between Vanga and Kalinga in the Brbatsamhita!® which is almost 


1 Raghu., IV. 34, V. 9, 41, IX. 4, XV. 42; MP 
2 > Ve 9, 41, LA. 4, - 42; M.P., 48. 
* aise Raghu., VIII. 17. 2 i 


"qdwrronfadr IV., 32. 
dara, Ibid., 34 
5 Ibid., 55 


Sa... Leere Thid., 36. 


9 Suhma is described in verse i i 
bālas GI TEN 35 before vetse 36, in which the Vagas are referred to as 


10 Anandabhatta’s Ballālacaritam, pt., II. ch. 1. 


1 Wilson: T; 4 1 / 
"m Dn troduction to Mackenzie Collection, chs. 1 38, 139. . 
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s march towards the east. Next to it comes 
points out indirectly that the Suhmas lived 
-plants and they got everyday an opportunity 
force of the current were borne down by the 
y the safest course. 
8) in case of an invasion by a powerful enemy. 

Vaiga 


The country of the Varigas? la 


tries ate clearly distinguished and Vaga is described as that "countty through 
which the Padmā and the Brahmaputra flow.’ "The fact that the main channel 
of the Brahmaputta flowed through Mymensing will make it further clear. 
Pargiter identifies Vanga with the modern districts of Mutshidabad; Nadia, 
Jessore, Parts of Rajashahi, Pabna and Fatidpur. "This would have been 
almost correct but for the inclusion of Murshidabad in the list which would be 
pethaps a little far too west. Kalidasa places the Vangas in the delta formed 
by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Gavigāsrotāntaresu)! and makes them almosta 


sea-faring people with their marine forces.!?? Strabo! and the Perip/us^ both | 


seem to know only one mouth of the Ganges. 
Utkala 4 


Next came the Utkalas.15 Utkala is a corruption of Utkalinga which means 
the northern (U7) part of Kaliūga. The country of Utkala ot Odra (Orissa) lay 
to the south of Tamralipta, and the context in'which it is referred to would 


1 C£. vs. 35-38 of Raghu., IV. 

2 Rághu., IV. 38. 

3 C£. vs., 36-58 ibid. 4 

4 Ibid., 56. 

5S. N. Majumdar: Ancient India by McCrindle. P: 173. 

° Translated by Wilfred H. Schof, p. 47, Pp. 63. 

7 Raghu., IV. 35. 

8 Ibid., 

9 Ibid., 36. 
10 Ancient Countries in Eastern India: J. A. S. B., 1897, p. 85. 
1 Raghu., WV. 36. 
green: Ibid. 
E XV. I. 13. 
14 Schoff’s Translation, p. 47 
15 Raghu., IV. 38. 


y to the west of Tipperah. It must not be ; 
confounded with Gauda or north Bengal for, in the Mādbavacampū the two coun- 
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seem to limit its northern frontier by the river Kapišā identified with the Kasai 
i through Midnapur in Bengal. | Àt the time of the Mahabharata. 
U oined part of Kalinga, the tiver Vaitarani being its northern boundary? 
Por the Brabma Purana tt ats them as two separate kingdoms” d E 
appears to be distinctly in agreement with the lattet tradition : wus Ut kala 
extended in the north to the Kasai in Midnaput, Bengal, and bordered on 
Kalitiga in the south. The country of Kalinga” stretched c of the 
Bay of Bengal’ from Utkala in the north to the mouth of the Godavari in the 


south. 


Kalinga iy jā i ; 
General Cunningham places it between the Gaolia branch of the Indrayati 
tiver on the north-west and the Godavari in the south-west,’ while Rapson- 
between the Mahanadi in the north and the Godavati in the south.* Godavari 
mày thus be taken as the commonly accepted southern boundary of Kalinga. 
"As to the north it was conterminous with Utkala for which we have the autho- 
tity of Kalidasa himself? But we ate not sure as to the exact boundaty be- 
tween Utkala and Kalinga. Perhaps Cunninghanrs idea of the Gaolia as boundary 
may be taken as correct. The Mahendra;!? of which the Kalinga King is said to 
be the lord, isa mountain lying in Kalinga and slightly butting in Utkala 
which makes our task of the exact identification of this boundary line more diffi- 
cult. Roughly the Gaolia branch of the Indravati may be taken to be the 
northern limit of Kalinga. 


Then the conqueror proceeds southwards along the coast covered with the 
betel-nut trees? He crosses the Cauvery,! swoops over the spice producing 
Malaya region! and encounters the Pāņdyas! of the far south of considerable 
strength", foils their resistance and receives from them as tribute their en- 
tite horde of pearls ‘fished from the Tamtapatni and the Indian Ocean. The | 
Periplus,® Pliny? Ptolemy?? and almost all the classical writers ate replete with 
teferences to the pearl-fisheties of the Indian Ocean. Then Raghu of indomit- > 


1 Pargiter: Ancicnt Countries in Eastern India, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXVI. pt. I, 1377, p. 85. 


I fifi wear asit aftruregi Aafa Ibid, 17 Ibid., 50. 


à 18 Schoft’s Tr 4 S 
PIX. 5458. — 20 Majumdar: Přolemy by McCrindle, pp. a aan i " 
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ghat gap be- 
ills) mountains, 
ern to the western coast? 


able valour crossed the Western Ghats (Sahya)! through the Pal 
tween the Malaya (Cardamom Hills) and the Dardura? (Nilgiti H 
the wonted way of the armies crossing from the east | 


Péndyas 


There is another teference to these Pandyas in the Raghwamsa. VI 59-65. 
Their capital is said to be Uragapura.4 Vaidya thinks that it was the Pandya 
capital Uragaputa of the time of Katikāla Cola and earlier, for it was in the first 
century A.D. that Karikāla Cola ovetthtew the supremacy of the Pandyas and 
made Kāvetipattanam his capital neglecting Uraiyur. "Therefore Vaidya thinks 
that this Uragapura really tefers to Uraiyur of the Pandyas prior to their over- 
throw by Karikāla Cola, and consequently he places Kālidāsa in the īst centuty 
B.C5. But this argument is hardly tenable, because of the following points. 
The time of Karikala Cola itself is not yet settled. Then thete is another 
point. We know that the Pandya power was re-established at Madura in the 
third centuty A.D. by Selyan or Nedun Selm Pandyo® when the best Tamil 
poets flourished. Of the two references"? to the Pandyas, the first is made when 
they were supposed yet unassailable? but the second one alludes to them in a 
general way.® In the first case they were defeated and reinstated by Raghu 
when they paid tribute. But in the second reference they reappear duting the 
time of one of his successors although with no particular importance attaching 
to them. Is it possible that the poet may be hinting at the Pandyas 
twice appearance on the scene of the south, once prior to their overthtow 
by Karikala, re-placed in the story by Raghu, and next posterior 
to their re-establishmet in the third centuty? We must bear in mind the 
fact that they flourished again in the south from the third century 
down to the fifth when they were again overthrown by the Pallavas. And Kali- 
dasa, therefore, must have their teappeatance in mind when he speaks of them 
in the second instance with theit capital at Utagapura. This Leine may. 
have been Maduta itself for the Tamil name of Madura is Alavay, snake, “raga. 
Mallinatha’s identification of this capital of the Pandyas with Na apura on the river 
Kānyakubjā!! (Coletoon), which is evidently me 8 ons M 
is nothing but the outcome of a lure for the hunt o! a sonm O a: gapu 
The Pandya country was in the extreme south of India lying to the sou zw Ši 

1 Raghu., IV. 52. 
? Ibid., 51. : 

; Vidyālaūkāta: Barahi a TE 
5C. V. B Pandyas and the Date of Kālidāsa. The Annals of Dan d, 
d PPS : A gar: The Beginning of South Indian History, ch. vi : 

” Raghu., IV. 49-50 and WI. 59-65. 
one IV. 4». 
10 K. (e SERE "The Annals of Bhandarkar Institute, YI. pp. 18 
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Coladega. The mountain Malayatand the river Tamraparni? fix its „position 

indubitably. Its northern boundary seems to have reached the Cauvety? whence 


it extended in the south right up to the Indian Ocean. 


Aparānta—Kerala 

The atmies of Raghu then ventute forth on the west coast with a design 
to conquer the entire western sca-board of India (Aparanta).° „Bhattasvāmī 
in his commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasastra® identifics Aparanta with Kofkana, 
while the Brahma Purana’ includes Sūrpāraka also. But with neither of these 


- identifications would the desctiption of Kālidāsa agree. According to his des- 


ctiption when Raghu has conquered the eastern coast he desires naturally to annex 
the entire western strip of the sea coast, and Aparinta, therefore, has been re- 
ferted to in a general sense indicating the whole of the western border. N. L. 
Dey’s supposition that Kālidāsa places Aparanta to the south of Murala$, the 
tiver Mula-Mutha,® a tributary of the Bhima, is wrong. Because Murala is a 
river of Kerala as its name occurs in the description of the Keralas,!? as also 
because if we take Aparanta to be a country lying to the south of the Mutala, 
we shall have inadvertantly to place it even to the south of Kerala, i.c., Malabar, 
a reference to which it precedes! But if we take Aparanta to refer to the entire 
strip of land lying between Sahya (the Western Ghats) and the sea (Sahyalagna 
ivārņanah)"" our difficulty will be solved as Kerala then would form a country in 
the stretch of Aparanta. The description of Aparanta starts with verse 53 and 
ends with verse 58, while that of Kerala is given in verses 54-55. This Kerala, 
where the fear of approach of Raghu's forces made the women cast of 
their ornaments", was Malabar. The entire western. coast, out Aparanta 
of the Rashbuvanša, included within its geographical limits the three divisions of 
Konkana from Daman to Goa, in the north, the coast of Katnataka in the middle 
and Kerala in the south.? Kerala was thus Malabar. 


The conquest of Aparanta is completed at Ttikūta, the three peaks of the 
mountain serving as three pillars of victoty.!4 Ttikūta seems to have been a place 
from where the sea was situated not at too far a distance. Kalidasa implies that 
it was Tikrūta from where the land and the sea toutes for the country of the 


1Ibid.,1V. 46. 
? Ibid., 5o. 
3 Ibid., 45. 


4 
: TAHUN ANGE Aaa Waja: Ibid., 50. 
arate: Ibid., 53. — 
5 Kosādlīyaksa, Book IL. 
ae a 
€0. Dic., p. a 
o Thid. p, "R (Aparānta). 
10 Raghu., IV. 54-55. 
1 Ibid., 55. 
12 Thid., IV. 54. 
, 9 Vidyalankara: Bharata 


MV bhūni. P. 84. 
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Persians bifurcated.! Tt was ptobably the name of a hill to the west of Nasik 


An inscription found at Anjaneti near Nasik - Ind, 
mentions Eastern Trikiita Via : (Ep. Ind, Vol. XxV, 199 a25 ly 
Next vanquished were the Parasikas?, Trikita, the last northern pointin the 
extreme west of India, having already been captured. And here Kalidasa 
refers to two routes leading to the countty of the Parasikas, namely, the land 
route and a possible sca toute suggested by his expression pratasthe sthalavartmang 3 
In the vicinity of Trikūta, there ended the land route for the common wayfarer 
and the usual sca route started for Persia. The expression is very significant and 
suggests that the land of the Parasikas was no other than Fats, ancient Petsia. 
It seems that from here usually the traveller to Persia took one of the many sea 
ports, Kalyana being the nearest. Tt must be remembered that Kalyana,* modern 
Kalyani (19° 14’ N., 73°, 10’ E.) on the eastern shore of the harbour of Bombay, 
Sirpaiaka,® modern Sopata (19%, 15^ N., 72’, 41’ E.) and Bhtgukaccha,® Barygaza 
of Ptolemy, modern Broach (21°, 42’ N., 72°, 59° E.), were all busy ports from 
where Persia was reached. So the easy access by sea and the troublous journey 
through the Thar made Raghu, as though, reflect a while and he preferred the 
land route to the waterway. Mallinatha suggests that the preference was due to 
religious considerations" which hardly deserves credence in view of the fact 
that it was about Kalidasa's time that the intrepid Indian mariners kept sea com- 
munication with the western world and soon, after about a century and a half, 
conquered and colonized many of the islands spotted over the Indian Ocean. 
We read of several references to the marine activities of the Indian people in the 
works of the poet himself.8 Is it then because Raghu had no fleet to carry his 
men, horses and elephants? Surely Apatānta, with its capital at Sūrpāraka,? 
which he had already captured, or Kalyana itself could have furnished him with 
one. Then there is only one point which appeatsto suggest the reason of 
Raghu's preference for the land route: the display of valour by courting a perilous 
journey. If the Pandyas, could not stay his march, surely the ta e a 
means stop him. It seems, however, to make him pause and re de C NVS eN 
then ‘to resolve’ on the perilous alternative of the land toute. e p uu 
Dratasthe of the poet smacks of two suggestive iE namely, first » 
that it was a long way to the Parasikas and he had to make almost a new start, and, . : 


1 Ibid., 6o. > : ; 
2 Ibid., IV. 6o. : 
2 C "ibl the Aerytherean Sea, Schoff’s trans. § 52. s 
: Gree Pr ee di es: 129; Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society Vol. ESA 272 Bhagawan Lal Indraji: Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana; 

Bur : 9 nm. Kathi wad and Kachh, p. 131. = ò i 
e Ei Ptolemy, pp. 38, 49, 49» T7» 152» 1535 also Schoff's Translation 


9 -38 on each page. 2 
of the Periplus, pp. 27, 3 3 Sm: On Ragiu, IV. 6o. 


ce cals à Sab, p. 219, eman (shipwreck ) fama: ibid; marine descrip- 
tion in Raghu., XIII. 2-18. 
9 Bae History of the Deccan, Sec. ID, p. 9. 
10 Raghu., IV. 6o, - 
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secondly, which is a consequence of the first implication, inen Ee Rs tol effect 
a determined push. The situation did demand an iron resolve after makine 
which the conqueror crossed the That and Sukkar. Then through the Bclan 
Pass he emerged on the foot of the Kojak Amran Mountains and w inding tound 
to Girishka he rushed across to southern Persia. It was here that he was met by the 
bearded Persian hotsemen whom he crushed and made to supplicate for his mercy 
by removing their turbans, a distinct manner of the inhabitants of Fars. There 
is another indication proving the same conclusion. Suppose Raghu had pre- 
ferred the sea-toute. Where would he have landed ? Surely on the coast of Makran 
ot Persia in which case again the Parasikas would have to be subdued in their 
home, Fats, far, it cannot be accepted, as some suggest, that in order to conquet 
the Parasikas residing on the north-west frontier of India, Raghu would land 
first on the Persian soil and then turn back to the north-east, i.e., India again. 


Here we must explain why it is that Kalidasa does not speak of the coun- 
tries between Aparanta and the habitat of Parasikas. In this connection we have 
to bear in mind a few important points. As we have noted already above, 
Kalidasa is attempting in the conquest of Raghu to rebuild the natural and ideai 
frontiers of India. Ptolemy included within India the regions which lay imme- 
diately to the west of the Indus, comprchending considerable portions of the 
countties now known as Baluchistan and Afghanistan. He was fully justified 
in this determination since many places beyond the Indus, as the sequel will 
show, bore names of Sanskrit origin, and such parts were ruled from the earliest 
times down to the Muhammedan conquests by princes of Indian descent. The 
western boundary as given by Ptolemy would be toughly represented by a line 
= Bom ee tā ge fees and passing through the parts adjacent 
ree an b e vl, Balkha and even places beyond. The Patopanisadai 

pee € regions lying south of the mountain range called Paropamisos, 
ae : iun D Kenal Hindukush. He gives as the eastern boundary 

panisadal a line drawn south from the sources of the river Oxus 
through the Kaukasian Mountains 


point lying in long 119? 30' and lat 392.1 Jf Pt ; m 
«39^. olemy could think of the Hindu- 

kush and the sources of the Oxus to : Pac 

„am uncompromising nationalist, had every tight to 


th Samudta Gupta c icati | 
Ceylon and Balkha? and Candra Gupta BN a 


i i actually controlling the s 
proved by the Mehroli Iron Pillar, Persia; the nhe de Ba das 


Oxus wi 

A ould ngiras be the estreme northern end north-western frontiers. 
A us it is that Kālidāsa Stays the west 
the western sea coast, The eastern coast on the Ba 


Majumdar: MeCrindles Ptolem | A 
j D. PP. 33-34. 
? Smith: Early History of India, 4th Edition, p. 306 
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but their di sturbances in the neighbourhood, the tumblings of which must have 
been heatd within the national confines of India, tempted the poet to make his 
hero venture out a punitive e 


xpedition across the close bordet, and then tutn to 
the south east, conquer the Kambojas, and cross the Himalayas, annexing the land 
of the Kirātas, the Utsavasanketas and the Kinnaras on his way down, accepting tri- 
butes from the king of Assam (Kamorüpas), and thus complete and secure the 
Indian boundaty. Thus it is that aftet the conquest of Aparānta Raghu has to 
ook up to north and the north-west. And since Malwa, Saurastra and Dhar 
ay within the natural confines of India, Kalidasa does not make Raghu conquer 
them. But the Patasikas had to be vanquished for they lay on the way and were 
fighting the Hūņos lately settled in the basin of the Oxus. The two fighting 
nations must be made to taste the valout of one, who, himself an uncommon 


hero, was bent further on proving the fact that the land was his. es: 

Persia, like to-day, was noted for its vine cteepers,) draksdvalayabhamisu, E 
the word being still current in the language of the Baluchis for the gtapes of the a 
smaller variety. While speaking of Ariana Wilson says, “Aria will be restricted E 
to the tract from about Meshd to the neighbourhood of Herat, a position well E- 
enough reconcilable with much that Strabo relates of Aria, its similarity to Mar- E 
giana in character and productions, its mountains and well-watered valleys in 3 € 
which the vine flourished, its position as much to the north as to the south of E 
the chain of Taurus of Alburz, and its being bounded by Hyrkania, Margiana, a 
and Bactriana on the north, and Drangiana on the sovth.”2 Persia was also. a 
noted for its precious skins by Kalidasa (a;inaratna)? as'also by the Periplus, which - 


rcfers to coats of skin imported at Adulis from the vicinity of Persia. About 
these Schoff says, “originally these were of. rough skins with hair left on; later 
they were imitated in Mesopotamia by a heavy woollen fabric, suggesting the 
modern frieze overcoat, which was largely exported."4 ģ 

From Persia Raghu proceeded due north (Kauberim) along the Hindukush 
and emerged right into the valley of saffron in the basin of the Oxus stum- 
bling on the Hünas. 


Hūņas 


Proceeding northwatd Raghu reached the settlement of the Hanas on ‘the 
banks of the Oxus and its tributaries. While identifying the river Vanksū with. 
the Oxus the reasons for accepting the reading Vanksa for Sindhuhave already been | 
given. We have also referred there to the passage of Ksirasvami (a commenta- 
tot on the Amarakosa and writing about the second half of the x ith century A. D.) 


. He has also, itf way of illustration, quoted from the Raghuvamsa 
m of Raohu's e the line "dudbuvurvājinaļ skandhanllagna Kwikum 
sarin? We have to locate here propetly the habitat of the Hūņos. E 


1 Raghu., IV. 65. 

2 Ariana Antiquities, p. 150. 

3 Raghu., IV. 65. 

“The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p. 70. 
LÀ 
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The history of the Hina expansion in Central Asia is voy n 
During the reign of Pou-non-tanjou (A. D. 46) the Hina ar e theit 
empire suffered from severe famine. While they were yet » di e the 
Eastern Tattars and the Chinese drove them out of their land anc pisces them to 
west and south. Thus quitting Tartary in the north of China, they entered the 
provinces of Kashgar and Aksu! from where they spread towards the Caspian sea 
and the frontiers o£ Persia. ‘These were called Te-/e or Til-le. As they lived on 
the-bánks of the Oxus (ab-water) they were called Ab-tele. The name / \b telite in 
the list of their names comes from this origin. It is the corruption of this name 
which has given rise to such names as Euphthalites and Nephthalites.? According 
to Tabari the word Haitalite comes from ‘Haital,’ which in the Bokharian language 
means ‘a strong man.” Sir Aural Stein remarks, “By the middle of the fifth century 
this race (the Hephthalites) of probably Turkish origin had founded a power- 
ful empite in the Oxus basin, whence they carried their conquests down to Gan- 
dhara and beyond the Indus in the south, and as far as Khotan and Karashaht 
in the East," Sir P. M. Sykes, in like manner, says, “This powerful tribe crossed 
the Oxus about A. D. 425, and according to the Persian chroniclers the news 
of their invasion caused a widespread panic."5 M. Chavannes is also of the same 
cpinion in this regard. He writes, “Towards the middle of the sth century, 
they established a great power in the basin of the Oxus and since then proved 
themselves the most redoubtable enemies of the Persian Empite.”6 Even as 


„carly as A. D. 350 they had attacked Persia when they were repulsed by Shaput, 


the Great.” Again they invaded Persia in A. D. 425 and were defeated by Beh- 
tamgout (Behram V, A. D. 420-438) and forced to recognise the Oxus as the 
boundaty between Iran and their own country’. According to the Chinese autho- 
fities alsc the white Hunas first appeared in the countries on the Oxus in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Thus about the time of Kālidāsa the Hanas were 
settled in the doab formed by the modern Wakshab and Akshab, the tributaries 
of the Oxus to which fact both Ksīrasvāmī arid Vallabha! attest. The valley of 
ee Oxus like that of the Sindhu was noted for its crop of saffron flowers the 

aments of which got stuck to the manes of the chargers! of Raghw’s cavalty. 


1M. Deguignes: Histoire des Huns, Tome I Partie T | i 
, 3 ES T > "> > D Or & di 
in Ing Ta) History of the Hunas and their Inroads in India T R 

"Tolo A, SA pp. dn quoted in Ibid., 565. TED 

ari bar Jollerburg, 11. v. i lar. / 

trial Mu. mg n P. ; a quoted in the Early History of the Huns., p. 565. 
* History of Persia, Vol. 1. pp. 468- 
5 Turcs Occidentaus, p. ona VER 


7S. Krish i 9 i 
p Hisnnaswami Ayangar: The Hun Problems in Indian History, 


8 ae T 7 H “A 
A Mode Early History of the Huns., pp. 566-67. 


10 TPA A : 
; Saffron, in K. G, Ons Edition of ti ee : A] (Comment on 
land of Bactria in the basin of the Grac € Ssirasvāmī, p. 110). It would then be the 


11B i i iksū 7 
ās Das CN reading Viksa for Sindhu, 
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Ksirasvàmi! alludes to it as has been pointed out above. Already ample evidence 
~ has been adduced to show that the poet in the course of the conquest of 
his hero is describing the frontiers of India and that with regard to his limits 
of. the north-west he is perfectly borne out by foreign geogtaphers. Prof. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar has come to the same conclusion. He observes, “This 
itinerary of Raghu seems to mark the outer boundary in the west and north- 
west of India from the Achaemenian times onwards almost up to the middle 


of the gtd century A. D., if not even up to the time of Yuan Chwang (Huen 
Tsiang).”2 
o 


Kambojas 


Those next encountered after the Hünas were naturally an adjacent people. 
And since the Hünas were settled in the Oxus valley and because Kalidasa does 
not speak of a return, surely the land of the Kambojas cannot lie in the north- 
western part of Afghanistan. We must seek their habitat elsewhere. Here 
we come actoss a very important piece of information which directly locates the 
Kambojas and additionally lends support to our indentification. of the Patasikas 
and the Hünas. After vanquishing the Kambojas after the Hūņas, Raghu is said 
to have ascended the Himalayas.* It is significant that it is now at this stage : 
of Raghu's conquest that the great mountain range is encountered. Thus the 
conqueror must have taken such a route as would have kept him off the Hima- 
layas. And if he went wa Persia and Afghanistan then alone he could have 
avoided them. Here we must remember that the Persian and the Hina empires 
were co-terminous and the Indian frontier touched both. Afghanistan was mostly 
within India-and was partly included in the Persian empire. The Persian and 
the Hüna empires were constantly waging war against each other. One such var. 
at about the time of Kalidasa had turned the fortune in favour of the Persians 
when Behramgour (Behram V) defeated the Hanas in A. D. 425 and fixed the 
Oxus as the boundary between the possessions of the two. Thus naturally Raghu 
| after defeating the Persians in their own land crossed to the country of the 
Hūņas in the valley of the Oxus which lay slightly to the north-west of Kashmir 
| and thus it was that the conqueror found himself in the north and north-west of 
| the Himalayas without having crossed them. But in a homeward joutney leadnig 


| to the Indian countries of the north-east he had to cross the gteat mountain | $ 
| tange somewhere. And since the Kambojas were defeated before the Himalayas Be 
| were crossed back, they must be located somewhere beyond the latter but not in 3 


Afghanistan for the reason noted above. Here is another fact to be remarked. 
It is that if Raghu had ascended the Himalayas from their southern side, 
without doubt, in that case he would have descended in the land to the south or 
the south-west of Chinese Turkistan | uA 

The probability of the habitat of the Kambojas lying in the north-eastern 


1 Vide the Ksīrasvāmī, p. 110 quoted above. : 
2 The Huna Problem in Indian History, I. 4., 1919, p. 69. 
Sa reg tenaaa: Rag. IV. 71. 0C 

The Kambojas were vanquished in verses 69-70, Ibid, 
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Afghanistan thus being rendered remote, we proceed now to seck it to the north 


and north-east of Kashmir. Kalhana places Kamboja to the north of Kashmir! | 


This is true, but we have to locate them more accurately and while do ing SO we 
shall need to retrace ourselves back and to repeat partly out earlier arguments. The 
Kambojas have been described in the Raghwamsa next after the Hūņas.* Now 
the settlement of the Hünas has been located in the region which was called Haital 
by the Persians and Khuttal by the Arabs. According to the Arab geographers 
it was the land between the modern Vaksh and Aksu, the tributaries of the Oxus. 
Its boundary is conterminous with the northern frontier of the Ghalcha speaking 
country? After the Kambojas there is the mention of the breezes of the head- 
waters of the Ganges. An ancient belief places in the Himalayas a centrally 
located lake called the Anavatapta from which, it was supposed, there issued the 
Sitàor Yatkand in the north, Oxus in the west, Indus in the south ond the Ganges 
in the east.) The eastern confine of Kamboja was the river Yatkand and thus 
by ptoceeding from north to the east of that lake the army of Raghu could be 


expected, at least traditionally, to reach the Ganges. Here we must remember, 


that Kālidāsa does not mean by Gaga any of the streams of that name of the north 
of Kashmir as all of them issue from below the internal Himalayan range while 
after the Kambojas the army of Raghu descends from them.’ Here clearly the 
reference to the Himalayas is to the Karakoram range. The path of Raghu 
therefore lay from the valley of the Sita (Yarkand) on the castern confines of 
Kamboja to the east of Karakoram pass, and then south-east. Now the position 
of the Anavatapta lake is not known, but it is said that the Sindhu issued from 
this lake on the south and the Sita or the Yatkand on the north. If Shiok is the 
main stream of the Sindhu then the glaciers of the Katakoram range may be identi- 
cal with the lake for there the Sindhu would be said to flow south and Sita north. 
But the rise of the Ganges and the Oxus from these glaciers would not look prob- 
ipe GAN pu ie the fact that the coutses of rivets often change and it is 
a og impossi e that the water of the Zorakula lake might have been 
wing to the east and that of the Chaka 
present day. It is then possible that som 
the glaciers of the Karakoram to the ca 


1 Rajatarangini, by A ; ; 
2 Raghu, A CUM urel Stein, IV, 165-176, p. 104. 


3 Jayachandra Vidyalankara: Bharata 
f ta Vic sara: Bharata, p. 302, 
rSn Eug fadfat Raghu., IV. 75. 
rdbarmakoša, III, 57; S: 
Rogan LV. sēr 573 Waters: Yuan Chang, Y. PP. 32-55. 
? Jayachandra Vidyalatkára: Bharata. 
8 Ibid., pp. 304-305. 


> P- 304. 
? I. A., 1919, p. 69. 
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does not mention the Daradas, and furthermore since his army is said to have been 
refreshed by the breeze of the Ganges. Now, if tl 


1e reference to the Ganges is 
to be taken literally true, the route must have lain across the passes of Gangotrī 


and Kedarnath to the doab between the Ganges and the Jumma, which fact is - 
further supported by the reference to the view of the Kailasa mount.2 Thus if 
this identification of Kamboja with part of Badakshan and the Ghalcha speaking 
territory of the Yarkand valley be correct, it may be made doubly so by adding 
that the fine breed of the horses that Raghu received from the. Kambojas? and 
the walnut trees (Aksota)* to which his elephants were tied are even to this 
day some of the peculiar features of Badakhsan and the adjoining country. In 
like manner Kālidāsa's mention of the gems and gold® presented to Raghu by 
the Kambojas can also point to the correctness of our identification as even now E 
there are emerald and lapis mines extant neat the Ghalcha speaking town of Mun- E 
jan. It is interesting that Tavetniers speaks of a ** mountain beyond Kashmir 
producing lapis," which Ball? locates near Firgamu in Badakshan, 36° xo^ N. 5 
71° W. Therefore Kamboja must be located in the Ghalcha' speaking country == 
and to the notth-east of Kashmir. It is interesting that Longman’s Senior Atlas 
of India in its historical map of India of 2 so B. C. shows ‘Kambojas’ to the east 


, of Kashmir and north of the Himalayas with which Kalidasa's location fully 
agrees. i 


Kirātas 


Moying further east and crossing the Himalayas Raghu marches eastwatds gs 
to the valley of the Brahmaputra and meets the Kjr/a5 The Usavasan&etast 
and the Kiznaras" living within the range of the Himalayas. The Kirātas must be 
identificd with the people of Mar-yul (the countty of butter as the mediaeval 
Tibetans called Ladakh), Zānskar and Rupshu. The Kiratas in the Indian En 
literature have been used in a genetic sense.!? The Kiratas of Kālidāsa were Me 
positively the Tibetans or Tibeto-Butmese of Ladakh, Zanskar and Rupshu. 
Yet their identification with the Tibetans living round the Manasarovara lake 
cannot be precluded as although they are encountered after and not before the 


1 Raghu., IM, 73. : 228 
2 Ibid., 80. j O E 
*aauauaser Ibid., 7o. It is interesting that Waksha was the name of a part | 
Badakshan; it joined Khatlan and was famous for its horses, Wakh or Wakhan 
name of a district east of Badakshan. Cf, A. Houtum Schindler : I. 4., XVIII, p. 1 
4 Ibid., 69. 
Ssfaurerara: Ibid., 7o. ; 
6 Travels tn India, II. p. XXV. , uz o 
? Hone Geolog y of rdia, p. 529. For a fuller information, Vide Holdich, Gates 
. 426-507. à M Es 
"m S Edid by George Philip, F. R. G. S., p. TI, map, no. a. : g 
9 Raghu.; IV. 76. S 2 
10 Ibid., 78. ; 
x Ibid. J ^ * D J A 3 
12 Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All India Oriental Con 
of Conquest along India’s Northern Border) p. 111. 
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Ganges which lay to the east of the Karakoram pass, a mention of the view of 
ES à rovatalakelay in the same range. The 
Kailāsa has been made! and the Mānasatovara lake lay e range. re 
is no doubt about the fact that even the people of Bhutan and its vicinity have 
been called Kirātas. ‘The Periplus? locates them to the west of the mouths of 
the Ganges and Ptolemy? near about Tipperah. But it seems that in the Indian 
literature they have been placed along the entire Himalayan range mostly in the 

Brahmaputra valley. But Kalidasa places them neat about Ladakh. , 


Kinnaras 


The next tribes were those of the Utsavasanketas and the Kinnaras. The 
Kinnaras were different from the Kiratas and they ate,mentioned in Indian 
literature along the Yaksas and Gandharvas. Since Raghu docs not reach 
Kailasa the country of the Kinnaras must have lain to the west of the Kailasa 
and the Manasa. In the Mahabharata also Arjuna during his conquest teaches 
the country of the Kimpurusas first, then Hātakadeša of the Guhyakas and 
thereafter the Manasa lake.* Jayachandra Vidyalankara is correct therefore when 
he identifies the land of the Kinnaras with modern Kanaur in the upper valley of 
the Sutlej where the head waters ot the Candrabhaga approach very neat it. 


Utsavasanketas 


The Utsavasanketas on the authority of a commentaty on the Ragbūvanša 
have been supposed by Pargiter to denote not a distinct ttibe but a sociological 
term implying “people who have no marriage and practise promiscuous 
intercourse, Ūfsarg meaning affection and Ssričera a gesture of invitation.’® 
‘As a matter of fact, a loose marriage form still exists in Kanaut and its neigh- 
pups nce. A end la ae to refer to the Kinnaras themselves, but if 

were a distinct tribe, as Kalidasa se i e 
the Kits and the Kintaras” thei ea Ang them benei 
; ants nt among the 
inhabitants of the land between Kanaur and the Kirata districts of Rupshu, who 
speak Manchati, Lahuli, Bunan, Rangloi and Kanashi, small dialects belonging 
to the same group and neighbourhood as Kanauri.S P 


tai iem the mountaineets, the Kirātas, Utsavasanketas and the 
eee oe sad from the Himalayas and reached Pragjyotisa,® the 
upas, atter crossing the Lauhitya, i.e., the Brahmaputra tiver. 


1 Raghu., IV. 80. 
* Translated by Schoff, p. 47, 462. 


? McCrindl? s Prol i j 
* Sabha Parva, aie *xIx cl E T 
* Pro. Six, Ori: Conf., p. j 


Raghu, IV. 78. ee? 
Proceedings of the Six Ori. 
9 Raghu., IV. 81. ON ide 
10 Thid, 
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Kāmatūpa is the same as the modern Assam. The modern district of Kamtu: 

extends from Gopalpara to Gauhati. Pragjyotisal appears to have been E 
by Kalidasa in a territorial sense while Kamaripas? in the sense of the people of 
Kāmatūpa, i.e., Assam. Prāgjyotisa may have been the capital of the kingdom 
of Kàmarüpa. The Kalika Puranas actually makes it the capital of Kāmarūpa. 


It is curious as well as amusing to note that Mark Collins supposes Kalidasa 
to have referred to Pragjyotisa and Kamarüpa as two distinct kingdoms. He 
cites the poet with regatd to Pragjyotisa and Kamariipa as a case in point to 
show the fallacy in Kalidasa and in other ancient Indian writers of independently 
treating the synonyms of a single geographical name. He observes: “It seems 
probable that in the Raghwamsa when Kālidāsa makes Raghu conquer first 
the Prāgjyotigas and then king of Kamarüpa, we have a classical instance of this 
independent treatment of synonymous names."4 Evidently this wrong con- 
ception has been occasioned by an incorrect understanding of the text, for 
it rrust be noted here that all the four verses® which deal with Pragjyotisa and 
thc Kamattipas embody a description of the conquest of ancient Assam alone. 
In verse 81 Raghu crosses the Brahmaputra and makes the king of Prāgjyotisa 
tremble with fear.§ 
Prag jyotisa and Kāmarūpa 

The méntion of Prāgjyotisa in the same breath as Lauhitya” is signi- 
ficant for Prāgjyotisa, identified with the modern Gauhati,® stood on the 
other bank of the river and Raghu put its king to terror the moment he crossed 
the river and appeared before it9 Then in the following three verses the poet 
describes the humiliation of the king of Kamarüpa and his present of tributes 
to the conqueror. Thus Kālidāsa does not treat the two as different kingdoms, 
as Mark Collins wrongly thinks, but refers through them to the single kingdom of 
Kamarüpa, possibly with its capital at Pragjyotisa, the modern Gauhati. This 
conquest of Raghu is said to reflect that of Samudra e ang _we 
shall have opportunity to compare the two and account for the dissimi- 
larity. : : ; 
We shall now discuss the names of the kingdoms HOLES MO) in die sixth 
canto of the Raghuvavīša. They are: Magadha, Aiga," Avanti, Anūpa,% Sūra- 


1 anafaa: Raghu., IV. 81. ù 
2 qtar: preti Ibid., 85. 
A 9 Ch., 38. 
1 Geo. Data of Raghu. and Dasa., p» 15. 
5 Raghu., IV. 81-84. 
° Raghu., IV. 3 
* seed divpenfacd TATA NA NGA 2 
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senal, Kaliüga,? Pandya? and Uttara-Kosala!. The kingdom of Vidarbha’, 
> oe S > > kaa 
and Uttata-Kosala have been mentioned many times. Let us take them one 


by one. 


Magadha 
Magadha was the ancient kingdom of southern Bihar which is to the south 
of the Ganges. The people of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 
of Patna and Gaya by the name of Magah, which is a corruption of Magadha. 
The capital of Magadha was Puspapura? (Pataliputra, modern Patna), 
Kālidāsa refers to the kingdom of Magadha in four verses’ and treats its king 
with particular deference. Anga which was conterminous with Magadha, has 
been naturally described next?. It was the country about Bhagalpur including 
. Munghyr, and was one of the sixteen political divisions of India!, of the sixth 
century B.C. A reference to this country seems to be only conventional, called 
for by the exigency of the story. 


Avanti 


Aniipa 


a on of the Anüpa country appears to be the southetn patt of the 
la through which the Narbada flows.15 Tts capital was Mahismati, ® 
#Ibid,, 45. * | 
3 Ibid., 6o. 
^ ]bid., 71. 
s Ibid., V. 39, VIII; Ma/., 1. - 
Ramayana, Adik. Ch. 32; Mahabharata, Sabha 19. 


7 Raghu., VI. 24. ch. 24. ; 
8 Ibid, 21-24. $ M 4 
? Ibid., 27-29. 


10 Atiguttara. I. 45 ina D 8 
> ? ay! > 
V a Texts IT 146; Govinda Sutta in the Di ha Ni tkaya, XIX, 3 
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| These two may reflect actual political powers contemporary of the Guptas. 
| Mahendra, which Kālidāsa mentions^ and which was a hill in Kalinga, has found 

mention among the countries conquered by Samudra Gupta in his Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription.? Pandyas were tuling in the south at this time with their * ` 
| capital at Madura, to which Kalidasa gives the name of Uragapura,® «(which 3 
| was the earlier capital of the Pandyas before their ovetthtow by Karikala Cola) - 
| in order to give antiquity to his story and thus save himself from an anachronism. 
| Uttarakosala 


Uttarakosala was the kingdom of Raghu and his successors. Tt was rough- 
ly the same as Oudh with its capital at Ayodhya? or Saketa8 which the poet 
supposes to have been identical? It was also called Kosala.19 Mark Collins 
thinks that Uttarakosala possibly tcpresents the home province of the northern 
cmpite! (in which case it would have to be regarded as forming with Magadha, 
the kingdom to which Dandin applies the latter name), orit may owe its place in 
the list merely to the nature of the narrative. But it may be noted hete that if it 
was actully the northern empire it was surely more extensive than that of Samudra 
| Gupta.? In the west tettitories of the Mālvas and Abhiras and some tribes 
| further ncrth seem to have been added. In the east Vaga takes the place of 
| Somatata as a frontier state, and in the south we have nothin to correspond 
| to the petty states of the Kākas, Sanakānikas and others d the Allahabad 
| Pillar Inscription. According to Huth Kalidasa must have lived after A.D. 400. 
| The Gupta administration was first established in Vanga by Chandra Gupta II | 
about A.D. 400 ot a little later, ‘The point is settled by the fact that Samudra 


| 
| 1 Raghu., VI. 45251. $ 
| 2 Ibid., so. S 
3 Ibid., 51. 
| * Ibid., 54, IV. 39, 43. 
| 5 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, p. 7, note. : 
| 5 Raghu., Vl. 59. 
| 7 Raghu., XIII. 61, XIV. 29, XVI. 11-22. 

3 Ibid., V. 31, XIII. 79, XVIII. 36. 

? Ibid., cf. Cunningham: Geo. of Anc. India, pp. 401. sag. 

19 Raghu., IV. 70, IX. 17. 
™ Geo. Data of the Raghu. aud Dasa, p. 18. z 

1? bid. NÉS 
5 Cf The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta. 
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vaka-Vanga as one of the border kingdoms, pratyanta ūrpati, 
and Kumara Gupta is not known to have made any accessions to t he empite. The 
point is further established by identifying with many scholars king Chandra of 
the Mehrauli iron pillar with Chandra Gupta II. This Chandra, i) be noted, 
assetts his conquests to have extended from the region of Lavhity a to that of 
Bactria. It is because of this that Dr. Smith leaves “Davaka-Vanga’ out of the 
Gupta empire in his map of India of A.D. 400 given in his Early History of India 
facing p. 300. It was under Chandta Gupta II again that the dominions of the 
Satraps in the west—Malava, Surastra and probably the adjacent States—were add- 


Gupta enumetates Da 


gam 
ed to the empire. Malwa was included in the empire of Raghu 2s aiso of the later , 


Imperia] Guptas. The sway of the Imperial Guptas (Skanda Gupta) extended 
as far 2s Sutāstta. Surastra, therefore, has not been mentioned in the Raghy- 
varsa due to its unimportance. The Gupta dominions do not scem to have 
included Kāmorūpa as is at'ested to by Samudra Gupta's enumerating it as a 
border kingdom in the All.P. Inscription. Banerji has identified Balavarman of 
that inscription with the homogeneous ancestor of Bhaskaravarman of Assam, 
but that indentification is probably incorrect as Assam is n ent-oned as one ruled 
by a pratyanta nrpati. Smith keeps Kamaripa out of the Gupta empire in his 
map teferted to above. In the Raghuvamsa this lies ovtside Raghu's empire and 
is described to have been conquered by him. 


Vidarbha , 


to the story of Indumati. Vidarbha was ruled by the Bhoja family. If we 
turn to the evidence of insctiptions we find, it is true, no mention of the Bhojas 


of Bhojakata A city beating this name 
said to have been founded by Rukmin, s 
Bhojakata and Rukmin have also been men 
"RE Ka brhood of Narmada and A 
Jakata Of our inscription. Doubtless i 
ut tiption. l S it was th 
ot visaya, of the Vakataka dominicns which the ‘a 
1 Smith: Early Hi. ! 
UE x d Ind., pp. 254-5 5; (ath. edition.) 
Ibid., V. 59. VII. 25 13, 20, 
Kiclhorn, Ep. Md, DI No. 35, paz p O T Ts TI. Nos. 55 and 56; Dudia Grant, ed. BY 
“Wawu C.I.L,Il No. 55, I. 1g 
6 Wilson's translation, Vol, V, pp. gah 


711. 1115-1166, cf. also Haritarisa, éd. Calcutta 1839, verse 5016 x 
S > > 5016. 
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A tribe of this name certainly occupied the western Vindhyas in the time of 
A$oka. Bhojakata may have been one of the strongholds of this race or, quite 
possibly, the citadel in which their chief—the Bhoja—tesided. In any case, it 
remains clear that the territory of the Vakatakas not only occupied a country the 
present designation of which connects it with the ancient Vidarbha, but that it also 
included a district associated with the name of Bhoja. Thus the Vidarbha of 
the Raghwamsa represents the kingdom of the Vakatakas; and the use of the name 
Bhoja for the rulers of this country finds an explanation if we assume that Kali- 

| dasa wrote ata time when this dynasty was predominent in the south. Vidarbha 

| is the modern Berar, Khandesh, part of the Nizam's territory and part of the - 
Central Provinces. It lay to the south of the Narbada as Aja had to ctoss the 
river before entering it.2 Its capital was Kundinapura® identified with Kundan- 
put about forty miles east of Amuaoti in Berar.* Vidarbha has found ‘another 
mention by Kālidāsa in the Malavikdgnimitra® in respect of an earlier story 
where it is conquered and divided by Agnimitra between two cousins of its 
ruling dynasty with the Varadà or Vardha as the boundaty. 


Videha, Sindhu 


A few more janapadas have been referted to by the poet and may be men- 
| tioned below. Vdeha® is the modern Mithila, the Tirhut ot Tirabhukti of the 
Imperial Guptas. Its mention is conventional and based on the Ramayana. 
Videha was the name of the kingdom as well as of the capital’? (Mithila). The 
country of Sindhu lay on both sides of the Indus tight up to its mouths. Tak- 
| sa$ila? and Puskalavati!? (Taxila and Bashkal)!! were situated in this countty, 
which was inhabited by the Gandharvas,2 i.c. the Gāndhāras, who were defeated 
by Bharata and whose country was divided between his two. sons, Taksa and 
Puskāla!?, whose capitals Taksašila and Puskalāvatī were founded by and named 
after them. The description of the poet, is, in fact, conventional based on the 
Rāmājaņa.* Sindhu has been always famous for an excellent breed of 
horses. Hence in the Amarakosa, we find both Saindhava and Gandbarva as 
synonyms of horses. Swindhava salt mentioned in the same book evidently ^ =: 


1 XIII. Rock Edict. 
| 2 Raghu., V. 42, 43. : 
3 Ibid., VII. 33. wt ; e ) 
A Dowson: Classical Dictionary, 4th edition, p. 171; Wilson: Afā/atī-Mūdhava, Acts. I. 
5 Acts I and V. 
5 Raghu., XII. 26. 
? Ibid., XT. 36. 
| 8 Ibid., XV. 87. 
| „9 Ragbu,. XN. 89. 
| 19 Ibid. 
11 Vide p. 70. 
| 1? ]bid., 88. 
i 13 Ibid., 89. 
14 Uttarakanda, CXIV. 11. 
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refers to the rock-salt found in the salt range of mountains, for it does not refer 
to sea salt as it is separately mentioned as Samudra salt and A Tanimantha is given 
as another synonym for Saindhava salt and the commentator Mahesva: ra. explains 
it as “produced in the mountain Manimantha (which can only iefer to the 
Salt Range). But the ‘most convincing proot is a passage of the Raghy- 
vasa and that Saindbara is still understood by all salt sellers of India as rock- 
salt. Dr. Borooah says: “I have, therefore, no hesitation in identifying Mani- 
mantha with the Salt Range and asserting that it stands within the old Sindhu 
De§a.” Sindhu, in later literature, meant what Arrian understood by it—the 
countty to the south of the Upper Indus or the province of Taksaéila. We 
read in the Raghwvamsa that Rama gave this country to his brother Bharata 
who conquered the Gandharvas and placed his sons Taksa and Puskala in charge 
of towns named after them—Taksasila and Puskalavati.? Kekaya,® the country 
between the Bias and the Sutlej and the kingdom of the father of Kaikeyi, the 
youngest queen of Dašaratha, also finds a conventional mention. 
Karapatha 
Karapatha* is difficult to identify. : Vallabha explains this to mean Candra- 
pathaprabhub. A. Borooah observes: “In the” district of Bijnor is the large 
town of Chandpur, which is probably Chandrapura or Chandrakānta of the 
Rāmājana. We read in the Uttarakanda that the two sons of Rama’s brother 
Lakshmana were appointed rulers of Karupatha (Kālidāsa reads Karapatha); 
pun E oe apes at Angadapuri and Chandraketu in the north at Chandra- 
m 1 in Mallabhümi. The first is the modern Shahabad in Oudh which is 
a Eno a Bharata inhabitants as Añgadapur. It is not due west of Ajo- 
y 4 aandraputa (Chandpur) is not due north of it. But as in colours, 
P d i ae: ue ve aot find precision of language in'ancient writers. There 
» , wanapur in the district of Furrackabad, but it can not be Chandta- 
anta, as it is in the same direction as Shaha 


| bad. Iam, therefore er 
; ad. J am, almost cet- 
tain that Chandpur east of Saharanpur is the town called after Chandraketu and 


tha if SS d hi ] 1 eo. € e 
t it 1 ituate in the la d of orthe Ta 1 W ilson locates Karapathé 


Kurukseira 
*  Brahmavart ak me 
the Dr E i K Lk 17. between the rivers Sarasvati and 
however, while refetting to Brahu „Was the same in later literature. Kālidāsa, 
E antna D 7 D ; : . NO EO 
vatta as a janapada, a big territorial division, 


1 Raghu., V. 75. 

? Ibid., XV. [4 

* Ibid., IX. 17. 

5 Qi. XV. 9o. 

uoted in the Raghwaypéq edi 

d 1 ; edited by Nandarpika es 

Vie Paran Vol oe gikar, Notes on Raghu., XV. 
8 Ibid, 


90. 
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alludes to Kuruksetra to have been the particular battle-field where the Kauravas 
and Pandavas fought Kuruksetra is identified with Thaneswat. 
Naimisa 


Naimisa? is the modern Nimsar at a short distance from the Nimsar station, 
twenty miles from Sitapur and forty-five miles to the north-west of Lucknow 2 
It is situated on the left bank of the Gumti. It has been mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name Nanikhai 4 


Nisadba 


Nisadha? has been placed by Lassen? along the Satpura hills to the north 
west of Berar. Burgess also places it to the south of Malwa.” : 


DaSsarna 


Dašātņa* was the country roughly identical with Malwa. Eastern Malwa, 
including the state of Bhopal, was western Daéarna, the capitel of which was 
Vidišā? or Bhilsa. Māla! is difficult to identify, but surely it refers to some 
high place to the north of Ramtek in the Centtal Provinces about the newly 
ploughed fields of which we read in the Meghad#ta™ 


Dandakaranya 


Dandakaranya'? was the great forest belt commencing from the north (i.e. 
the southern portion of Bundelkhand) of the mountain chain of Vindhya ex- 
tending on the south to the regions of the river Kistna, and comprising east- 
wards the districts of Chota Nagpur as far as the borders of the Kalinga 
countty. To the westward it extended as far as the two divisions of the 
Vidatbhas.8 : 


Paticavatī 


In this very forest was situated Pafvavati™ in the region about! Nasik on 
the Godavati. zi 


1 Ibid, 

2 Raghu., XIX. 2. 

3 Dey: Geo. Dic. of Anc. and Med. Ind., p. 135. - 

4 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, edited by Majumdar, p. 132. 
5 Raghu., XVIII. 1. 

5 Dey: Geo. Dic. of Anc. and Med. Ind., p. 141. 

? Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 131. 

8 M.P., 25. * 
9 Tbid., 24. 

10 Tbid., 16. 

11 Thid, i E : 
12 Raghu., XII. 9, M 3 
25 The Gi in Rama’s Exile, J. R. A. $., 1894, p. 242. * 
14 Raghu., XII. 31. XIII. 34; Rāmājana, Aranya K. ch. 49. à 
15 Dey: Geo. Dic. Ane. Med. Ind., p. 147. i cen 


- pes. Archeological excavations on its site have laid b 
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anasihana — 
; Janasthāna! was also a part of the same forest and it probably included the 
Paficavati? the region of the five važas ot banyan trees. - Citrakūtavanas was 
the forest region atound Kamtagiri near modern Chitrakut in Bundelkhand and 
formed part of Dandakaranya as it is mentioned after a reference to the former.4 


Lanka 

Lanka? has been definitely taken by Kālidāsa to mean an island to the south 
of India, evidently Ceylon. Rama describes his aerial route „from Indra's 
plane and the first place encountered is the Indian Ocean" and the bridge built 
by him. Then the Malaya Mountain, the Paficavati, Janasthāna and othet 
places.are mentioned on a northerly course of flight." Thus at the time of 
Kālidāsa Lankā was consideted to be the same 2s Ceylon and thetefote the iden- 
tification of it with a part of Central India by some scholars (Rai Bahadur Hira 
Lal, for example) must be wrong. This island has been mentioned as a great 
centre of maritime trade by almost all classical geographers who refer to it by 
the name Taprobane. It is the Simhala of the Sanskrit and Buddhist literatures. 
Cities aud Other Smaller Localities 

Kalidasa also mentions a number of cities and a few other spots, which 
may now be teferted to and identified. 

Puskalāvatī, the seat of the Government of Puskala and founded by him, has 
been identified with the Peukelaotis? of the Greek writers and Pou-sc-kic-lo-fa-ti 


of Huen Tsang. It was the capital of Gandhara in the days of Alexander and 
Arrian places it not far ftom the river Indus. It was situated west of the 


Indus and is perhaps the same as Charsadda. It has also been identified * 


with „Bashkal north-east of Hasta-nagar as it agrees in name, but the former 
identification seems to be more probable. Taksasila,!? founded by and named 
after Teksa, is Taxila of the Greeks which lies between the Indus and the Hydas- 


Arch i ate an enormous number 
^ Bids Kanakhalall is now a small village two miles to the east of Har- 
x at g me junction of the Ganges and the Niladhara. It is here that the Ganges 

escencs irom the Himalayan heights to the plains. In its Vicinity there was 


a place said to have been made sacted b i 2 i 
í y the feet of Siva, Garananāsa.!2 This 
place was perhaps the same as the neighbouring hill of lekra EM Haraki- 


1 Raghu., XII., 42, XIII. 22 
? Ibid., XII. 15, 24, XIIL ae R 
A D Uttara K. ch. 81. 
andakaranya i 7 itraküta i i 
à E ND udo xr 9, Citrakūta in Ibid. 
NES e — 
* Ibid., 2, 22, 34. 
8 Ibid., XV, 89. 
? Proklais—MeCrindl» 
10 Raghu., XV. 89. 
UMP., 50, E 
: 1? Thid., 55. 


` 


» 15» 24. 


s Ptolemy, pp. 115-17; Poklais—Schoff, P. 41 §47. 
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pairi, the foot of Hara, which is called Caraņanyāsa in the Sambhurabasya. But 
there is one difficulty in this identification for Kalidasa speaks of the yaks and 
sarala pinest before it which would locate this place somewhere further up.- 
Aiigadapura and Candrapura have already been identified above. 

Hastināpura,” the capital of the Kurus, is now entirely diluviated by the 
Ganges. It was situated twenty-two miles north-east of Meerut and south- 
west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. Kalidasa has fallen a victim 
to anachronism while making it the capital of Dusyanta as it was founded 
by Hastin who lived several generations after him. It is not possible to iden- 
tify Sacītīrtba* and Sakrāvatāra, but they must have been somewhere near Has- 
tinaputa as Dhivara of the Sakuntala belonged to the region of Saktavatara® 
which seems to have been a territorial division in which Sacitirtha was situated.* 
Sacitirtha was 2 sacred place as the name signifies and must have been on the 
Ganges near Hastinapura where Sakuntala’s ting is said to have been lost." 
Puskara® refers to the region about the lake of that name some six miles from 
Ajmer. Madhupaghna,® near which Mathura, ® modern Muttra, was founded, 
has been identified by Growse! with Maholi five miles to the south-west of 
Muttra. Vrndavane'? is the modern Bindtaban in the district of Muttra and 
seems to have already attained celebrity in the time of Kalidasa. By the hill 
o£ Govardhana bas grown up a village Govardhan fourteen-miles west of Muttra. 

Ayodhya," and the capital of Raghu «nd of the kings of his line, is the modern 
Ajodhya. Sdke/a'® has been used by Kālidāsa as a synonym of Ayodyha but 
the Buddhist works!9 take it to mean a city different from Ayodhya. Nandi- 
&rdma," where Bharata is said to have resided during the exile of Rāma,$ is a 
suburb of Ayodhya and is perhaps the same as Nundgaon, some eight miles 
to the south of Fyzabad and close to the Bharatakunda.  Saravatij9 the later 
Sravasthi of the Buddhist works, is Sahet-mahet on the bank of the river Rapti 
in th€ district of Gonda in Oudh, 58 miles north of Ajodhya. Although there 

1Jbid., 53. 

2 Sak., Ba 28. 

3 Ibid. p. 172. 

4 Ibid., p. 182. 

5aperqqmeme spike lbid. p. 172. 

6 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

S Raghu., XVIII. 31. 

9 Ibid., XV. 15. , 

10 Ibid., VI. 48, garan Ibid., XV. 28. 

1 Mathura, pp. 32, 54. 

12 Raghu., VI. jo. 

13 Tbid., VI. 51. 

14 Tbid., XIII. 61, XIV. 29, XVI. 11-22. 


15 Tbid., V, 31. XIII. 79, XVIII. 56. ; E 
16 Samatta Nikaya, did by L. Feer, Pali Text Society, 1884-1904, Vol. HI, p. 140, 


places it on the Ganges. See = 
17 Raghu., XII. 18. | 
18 Thid. 
19 Ibid., XV. 97. s \ 
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is no direct stets of Prayaga, its allusion may be warranted | by the” poct’s 
reference to the great sanctity ofthe confluence of the Gaūgā and Yamuna 
(Yanunasaigama). On this very confluence he speaks of the existence of a city,? 
the capital of Purürava, cvidently Pratisthana, modern Jhunsi opposite to 
Allahabad across the Ganges. Of course, the reference is conventional. Kas 
is the modern Benares and the place where Ahilya was rendered her old self 
again from the stone-with the touch of the foot of Rama? is shc "wn to be the 
Ahilyaghat at Buxar in the Shahabad district of Bihar. Mithila, the capital of 
ancient Videha, is Janakpur in the Darbhanga district of Bihar. Puspapura,§ the 
capital of Magadha, was the same as Pātaliputta, modern Patna. Prāgjyotiga,” 
the capital of Kāmarūpa, has been identified with Kamakhya or Gauhatis on 
the Brahmaputra in Assam. 

Rāmagiri,? which Kālidāsa says to have been purified by the stay of Rāma 
and Sita in their exile, is Ramtek about twenty-four miles north of Nagpur 
intheC.P. Ramtek is now a tahsil in the district of Nagpur. At Ramtek there 
ate several temples dedicated to Rama, his brothers and wife. Tt is considered 
a vety sacred place and a big fair is held on every Pūrņimā of Karttika. There 
is another name "Sindūragiti,” i.e. ‘the vetmilion -point given to Ramtek in a 
mutilated local inscription! of the Yādava king Ramachandra dating from the 
close of the 13th ot beginning of the r4th centuty A.D.!? because of the ted 
stone, which when newly broken, looks blood-red, especially when the sun 
shines on it. It is significant that while staying here the Yaksa portrays the 
figure of his wife on the stone with red-stonc?? which i$ g. This fact settles 
this identification beyond doubt. On the north of Avanti lay another prin- 
cipality with its capital at Dasapura, modern Dasor, which is the same as Manda- 
a is where the inscription of a guild of sil k-weavets. referring to the 

D X a sun temple was discovered. Vdisg15 is Bhilsa in Malwa in the 
state o Gwalior on the tiver Betwa, about 26 miles to the north-east of Bhopal. 


1 M.P., sī; Ra ha., XIT. 54- 

= Vik., p. mS us 
? Ibid., pp. 26, fc 

^ Raghu., XI. 33-34. 

5 Ibid., 32. 


uT. A., XXXVII p, 
12 Ep Ind, Vol. XXV. E 165: 


d s 
H M,P., 47. 
15 ]bid., 25; Maál., pp. 8 
16 p, 24. Pp. 89, 97. 
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. of Agnimitrat during the Sunga period: Ujjaini® stood on the site of modern 


Ujain on the bank of the Siprà and was otherwise known as Wisala? lt was 
one of the seven sacred cities of India. It was the principal stage on the route 
from the Deccan to Sravasti and the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea refers to it as 
a great centre of trade for all produce imported at Batygaza, whence distribu- 
tion was made to the Gangetic kingdoms.* Kālidāsa has shown marked fami- 
ltarity in describing this city, Tt was the capital of Avanti and there stood 
as now the Siva temple of Mahakala.9 Mahismati? the capital of Anūpa,s the 
kingdom of the Haihayas, has been identified with Mandhata on the Narbada.9 
Kusavati,© the capital of Kuša, was situated in the defiles of the Vindhyas! as 


. we learn from the Raghwaziís that Kuša had to cross the Vindhyas!? and the ' 


Ganges to re-inhabit the old capital of Kosala, Ayodhya, and thercfore it is 
wrong to identify it with Sultanpur on the Gumti in Oudh as done in Thorn- 
ton's Gazetteer. . Kundinapura, the capital of Vidarbha, has already been dealt- 
with in connection with Vidarbha above. *Somatithal® was a place of pilgtimage 
in Kutuksetra.!$ Kargatirtha!” was another place of pilgrimage which is difficult 
to identify. 

Gokarņa!S is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in south India. It has been 
identified with Gendia,!? a town in north Kanata, Karwar district, thirty miles 
from Goa between Karwar and Kumta, and thirty miles south of Sadasheogad,0 
which is three miles south of Goa. The town contains the temple of Maha- 
deva, Mahābalešvata established by Ravana. Kālidāsa places it by the south 
sca." Uragapura,?? the capital of the Pandyas, has already been referred to above, 
It may have been Madura whose Tamil name is Alavay, meaning “snake” (Uraga). 
Two fabulous cities, Alakā*? on the Kailasa and Osadhiprastha™, the capital 
of Himalaya, have also been described. ; 


1 Mal., pp. 89, 97. 
* M.P., 27, 29; (Raghu., VI. 34.) 
7 M.P.,3o. 3 
1 Translation by Schoff., p. 42. 
Os AVP. AF. 
5 M.P., 34, mušagt Ibid., 33. 
T Raghu., VI. 43. 
8 Ibid., 37. 
9 Pargitet: Markandeya Purana, p. 333, note; J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 445-46. 
10 Raghu., XV. 97, XVI. 51. 
11 Ramayana, Uttara K. ch. 121 
12 Raghu., XVI. 31. 
13 Ibid., 33. 
14 Ibid., VII. 33. 
16 $k., p. 22. 
16 Mbh., Salya P., chs. 44, 52. 
17 Sak., Act. I. / 
18 Raghu., VITI. 33. 
19 Dey: Geo. Dic. Anc. Med. Ind., p. 79. 
20 Newbold: J. A. S. B., Vol. XV. p. 228. 
Vafa afad: Raghu., V ILL. 33.. 
?* Ibid., VI. 59. ģ ee 
2 Ky, VI. 37: M.P., T-U. 63. 21 Kn, VI. 33, 36 
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BOOK II 
POLITY AND GOVERNANCE 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STATE AND THE KING 

The State 

Hindu polity, as we gather from the works of Kālidāsa, divides 
the State (rdjyam) into seven parts to which, like the modern political 
thinkers, it gives the name arigā?,* i.e. limbs, thus affording it the sense 
of an organism. These seven limbs to which the poet does not speci- 
fically refer by name have been distinctly treated in works on polity. 
On the authority of the Amarakosa, they may be enumerated as the following 
components of State, viz. the King or the Lord, Ministers, Political allics, Treas- 
uty, the Nation, Fort and the Forces. “The kingdom,” says the Sukranīti, 
"is an organism of seven limbs, viz. the Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, 
the Treasuty, the State, the Fott and the Army." The same treatise elucidates: 
"Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the King ot-Sovereign 
is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the ear, the Treasuty is the mouth, 
the Army is the mind, the Fort is the arms and the State is the leps.9" All of 
these together contribute to the existence of the State and the well-being and 


prosperity of the Government, and the loss of any one of these may render the 
whole system imperfect.6 


Theory of State and the Nature of the Kings’ Relationship with the State. 


Of these seven limbs of State the king was the first and foremost in impot- 
tance. The institution of kingship, which had been elective and had so much 


1 Seeley: Introduction to Politi ] Sci 
RE ee “tal Science, pp. 19 ff. 


3 A S. d . 
Also i KITT | asima Cf. Kautilya who has the same, Book VI. 1. 


SAATA pte) qur KET | 
wich AAKITT hsa || Manu., IX. 294. 
SA TES SI TEN at ge | 
|, TENANG RIDE Waa || Kazandakanitisara IV. 1 
Ch. I. 121-122, i | 
5 Ibid., 122-124, 
9 Kāmandakanītisāra, IV. 1. 2, 
7 Hinda Polity, Part T. Pp. 11-16, 
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relationship with the State! and whom he so frequently names? in his works 
while describing the character of the king's control over State and while .enume- - 
rating his virtues. Kālidāsa's handling of the polity, therefore, is naturally 
traditional. Following Manu, the poet also considers the king to be an ex- 
traordinary being. The king is the ‘essence of all existence, an embodiment 
of all light,’ and by him, ‘the highest of all, is the Earth trodden.” When Sudak- 
sina, the queen of Dilipa, becomes quick with child, the Lokapalas, as it were, 
enter her body®. Samudra Gupta has also been referred to in the Allahabad - 
Pillar Inscription’ to have performed acts not possible for man to accomplish. — . 
Thus Kalidasa with Manu considers the king to have acquired his State through E 
his divine right to it. In him, it was supposed, were united the energies of the 
most powerful gods as the following verse will show: “Indra sent showers. 
of tain; Yama checked the rising tendency of diseases; Varuna had his watery 
paths safe for the work of mariners; Kubera too increased his thea siya 
Thus these Lokapālas, whose powers he has inherited, help him. The Sukra- 
niti also refers to these divine elements in the king in verses 141-43 of Chapter 
I, and it further elucidates the same in the following verses 144-151. ‘The kin 
was above law and no mortal could sit in judgment on his deeds. ‘The divine 
forces within himself could try him for his ctimes, and if we care to peep through 
the common surface of events into the real sense of the poet, we shall stand face 
to face with the subjective trial of a king in the Abhijaana Sakuntala. There the 
King in the capacity of a chastizer of the renegade (vimargaprasthitanam) pro- 
nounces 2 cold and ctuel punishment on the apostasy of a lady who had abandoned 
the rightcous path and had thus defiled her father’s hermitage. "The King him- 
self had been a party in the consummation of her crime, and when the trial of 


| TATA aA A ga THT AGT Twila: | Raghu., XIV. 67. 
| 2 Ibid., I. 6, 8, II, 14, 15, 17, TI. 33> IV. 7» IDG 5; XIV. 67, XVIII. 40; also c£. Ibid., XIV. 
| 10, XVI. 22, 24, 56. 
| 5 Tega aer TATAHAN: || Manusmriti, VIL. 3. 
Sasa aed TTT A | 
ea fa ATAT fre er aga 11 Ibid. 4. 
| Tees emen ATATAI TAN TA: |. 
l . maA wert dum 11 Ibid. 5. 
| qwemfacravdy asia a Weir a 
| aq aq famen aaa 1 lbid., 6. 5 
| Wisfeprafr aaa disk: AA: A TARTS 1 5.3 
a Hat: ow atm: w Wis Nn ibid. 7. rs 
as TAHAN were eft AT: | 
wei ša dar «du AR dbid., 8. > 
i Rug: aat aaa Raghu, 1. 14; q dar face i wem 
I. 28. garara Ibid., VI. 21. Te E 
5Tbid. II. 75, III. xx, XVII. 78, Cf. faut: wag: ibid., III. 14, faafaa: 
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the ctiminal had been disposed of, the divine elements within his body prepared 
* him to-take his own trial. The King consequently fell a victim to subjective 
tortures and mental yearnings of unbounded grief. 


The King 


The King was designated by almost divine attributes like Bhagayant, Prabhuh?, 


Deva’, Natadeval®, Natendrasambhava,!! Manusyadeva,!2 his other cpithets 
besides these being RajenduP, Vasudhadhipa'*, Bhūmipati!5, Rajat, Priyadar- 
šana”, Arthapatil?, Bhuvobhartuh?, Moahiksita? , Visāmpati?!, Projadhipa? 
Madhyamalokapala?, Gopa*t, Mahpala??, Purusadhiraja?9, Ksitisa??, INrpa28 
Parthiva??,  Narendra3», Sacivasakhās!, Adhipati? ^ Sam:at?, ^ Nrsoma3t 
Ksitipasē, Naralokpala35, Aeadhasattva??, Dandadhata?s Prthivipala?? Bhat tarakaso. 

2) 


Jagadekanathah?, Ī$varat, 1&5,  Manusye$vara?, Praješvara”, Janešvatas, 


1 Mal., Act. IV. 
? Raghu., V. 22, 
3 Ibid., 23. 
4 Mal., Act. IV; Raghu., IIT. 5, IV. 81, 84, V. 39. 
5 Raghu., IV., 83. s 4 x e 
5 Ibid., IT. 2. 
? Ibid., IIT. 68. 
8 Ibid., XI. 55. 
9 Sak., p. 68; Vik., p. 64. 
10 Raghu., VT. 8. 
11 Thid., TIT. 42. 
1? Tbid., IL. 52. 
13 Ibid., T. 12, 


24Tbid. 
E EI me IV. 20, XV. 44. 


?IbidXV.; —. "" Ibid. 88 Ibid, IX. 3. 


nscription of Sa. > thet of the Gupta E VO) 1 
mudra Gupta; Udaigiri Caye Inscription of us oe D ^ 
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ctc. His queen was variously called as Devil, Rajfii?, Mahisi3, or Agtamahisīs, 
when rcferring to the chief queen, Mahadevi?, and Bhttini$. These epithets, 
however, were as much of the poets times as of earlier ones. Tt was supposed 


auspicious to have a look at the godly person of the king and people flocked to his 
palace for the purpose". 


Paraphernalia 


The King had majestic paraphernalia known by various terms like 
paticchada$, rājakokuda?, nrpatikakuda!, tājyacihna! and Pārthivalingā!?, etc. 
Kālidāsa has made use of the term Paricchada to denote paraphernalia. Paricchada 
is what covers or surrounds a person, paraphernalia in general, external appendages 
of royalty, insignia, The principal emblems of royalty enumerated below 
wcre supposed to represent the sovereign authority. The following emblems 
have been referred to by the poet: a throne? an umbrella", a pair of flywhisksi5, 
a crown with a central gems, a sceptre!”, a conchi of victoty!?, a canopy of 
state? and a golden footstool?!, Besides the above there were the bards?? like 
those attached to the Imperial Guptas?? who sang his panegyrics and those of 
his forefathers, heralds% who proclaimed the hours of the day, his vassals% 
and other attendants*% including the tradesmen?”, and Yavanis?9 and Kiratis2. 
An assembly-hall?? (Sadogrha, Samsad, Sabha) was invariably associated with the 


* Raghu., III. 70, V. 36, XIV. 32, Vik., pp. 28, 64; Mal, p. 105, V. 12; Sak, p. 81. 
? Raghu., I. 57; Mal, p. 16. Z 
? Raghu., VIII. 82, XIV. 5. ; 
4 Ibid., X. 66. s 
5 Sak., p. 128. 
6 Ibid., p. 193; Vik., pp. 53, 54; Māl., p. 53. 
7 Raghu., XIX. 7. 
8 Ibid., I. 19, IX. 70; Vik., pp. 93, 94. 
9 Raghu., XVII. 27. 
10 Ibid., TIT. 70. 
11 Ibid., Il. 7. 
1? Ibid., VIII. 16. 
13 Tbid., VI. 1* XVII. 7, XIX. 57. 
14 Thid., IL. 13,47, IV. 5, 17, XIV. 11, XVI. 27, XVII. 33, XVIII. 42. 
15 Thid., III. 16, UV. 17, XIV. xr, XVIII. 43; Ku., I. 13; Vik., IV. 13. 
16 Raghu., VI., 19, IX. 22, X. 75. 
7 Ibid., X. 75, XII. 59. ` 
18 Ibid., TX. 5. 
19 Tbid., VIL. 65. 
?0 Vik., TV. 13; Raghu., XVII. 28. 
21 Raghu., VI. 15; XVII. 28. 
22 Ibid., IV. 6, V. 65; Vik., IV. 13. uo 
29 SER Ese SES E drama Bhitari stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta, verse 7: 
| 24 $Gk., p. 157. 
| 25 Vik., III. 19. 
26 Raghu., I. 37, II. 4, 9. 
| 27 Vik., IV. 13. 
| 28 Sak., pp. 57, 224; Vik.j p. 123. x 
2 Raghu., XVI. 57. : E 
30 Ibid., III. 66, 67, amg XV.39, dug XVI. 24. — ^ 
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sittings of a King. Of these, three—the umbrella and E EX sc | 
wete absolutely indispensable. "They constituted the (ra emblems of royalty 
and could on no account be given away! (adeya trayam). Although these occur 
in the desctiption given about ancient kings, they as well formed cmblems of 
£ wing the poet’s time. 

O a Was dic throne of a king and was naturally costly, made of gold 
with set gems. T.A. Gopinatha Rao explains it as ‘a four legged scat, circular ot 
rectangular in shape and one hasta or cubit in height. The fout legs of this seat 
are made up of four small lions? When set with jewels and not made of gold, It was 
called Nrpasana ot Bhadrasana. The Mānasāra gives nine varicties of a throne, 
Kalidasa alludes to the white and spotless royal umbrella, the ‘dhavala-chattra? 
kind of the Manasara®, and makes it, along with the pair of fly-whisks made of 
the yaks tail, the three emblems which must at all costs be retained by a king 
(adeya frayam?). Šrīnitāna was a canopy of state decked with gold. This canopy 
ordinarily signified the ceiling of the assembly-hall ot a cāudanī in its absence. 
Ceilings ornamented with gold lines are not rare even now in royal palaces. The 
addition of sri to vitdnam may have been intended to indicate excellence or the 
quality of being sacted to the goddess Laksmi, or it may refer to a particular 
kind of ceiling such as is met within toyal palaces, the idea being that it is sacred 
to Laksmi inducing her to live under it. Being a poetical expression, it may as 
well be a decorative phrase. 


Personal Qualities of the King 


5 Priority of birth supported by qualities determined the choice of his 1 
successo by an old and retiring sovereign. "The Suéraniti lays more stress | 
on the qualities than on the point of birth. It observes: “The King is honoured | 
because of these qualities. It is vot birth that makes a king. He is ‘hot respected 
Rouen because of his ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour."? There 
were, of course, instances, like Agnivarna, that warrant of a claim simply by birth 
yet me pet 15 advocating the cause of administrative ptoptiety which is borne 
See À et Ton 1s we shall see below. Kālidāsa, like the father of 
priority of ea $ i, the point of personal abilities? mote than that of the 

etween the views of dm may point out the remarkable identity on this point 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription which PUPUS and those of Kālidāsa by citing the 

i ption which records that Samudta Gupta was chosen by 

; who were rendered crestfallen 

» While the courtiers and. ministers approved of it 


——————— 


| 
| 


1Tbid., TIT. 16, 

Vido XIX. 57. ; 
e Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1 Part I 

S Acharya: Indian Architecture, p. Lu 


9 Raghu., TIT, 16, 
? Ch. I. 363-64, 
ee Pillar Inscription, 
kr SHS TU TATA qu|mq Raghy, [T TU] 
pa ia NUR Raghu., XVI. 1, ferat TT: XVII. 34, 75., ARTA: TIT XVIII. 
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with sighs of relicf!. First of all, he enjoins upon a king to possess a 
robust health, for a perfectly healthy body alone can setve the end of protec- 
tion? which is the principal duty of aking. He should be of dauntless courage 
and be first able to ‘protect bimself?. He should have a clear knowledge of the 
scriptures? and of the various ridyds® to aid him in the dispensing of justice. He 
should be righteous in his conduct and absolutely unattracted by vices®. Bad 
company which generates a tendency to do evil he should particularly shun and 
avoid’, and even in his duties towards artha and kama he must remain scrupu- 
lously righteous and generate righteousness in them’ The Arthasastra? enjoins 
on the king to keep his senses under complete control. It says: *....whoever 
has not his organs of senses under his control, will soon perish, though possessed 
of the whole Earth bounded by the four quarters.” This point of perfect self- 
resttaint is the constant refrain of Sukra which has been maintained throughout 
his treatise!®. The latter is of opinion that the king should be of measured in- 
dulgence and that within due limit it is even commendable“. Samudra Gupta- 
is reported to have been ‘accustomed to associate with leatned people.'* Kālis 
dasa says that the king s! ould be endowed with qualities of both kinds, stern and 
tender"? (bhimakantaih gunaip) which help a king in-g>tting endeared to his subjects 
without their becoming insolently free with him. “Popular and pleasing qua- 
lities'*,” asserts Kalidasa, are the necessary requirements of a king. He must 
not indulge too much in the four traditional vices of kings, i.e. hunting, gamb- 
ling, drinking and women??, He must keep all the secrets of his Government to 
himself!6. He was to govern his people in the manner cf a father governing 


his childten!*. 


TheMandasor Stone Inscription calls Bandhuvarma ‘a brother 


tart dama TAA aia: cata: 

MAA gae: | 

SAAT aT ASTIN Teale AAST 

g: frartatedt fatter ferret Tak 11 
LATAH ag ANTA Sala: Raghu., I. 13. 
Samifaramaaatt Raghu., I. 21. 
< magone: Ibid. cf. Hathigumpha Inscription of King Khāravela. 
5 faerat meaa: Raghu., 1. 23. qadru faat Ibid., 8. 
Cam Hum lbid., 23. margrerufana: Ibid. 
aamin lbid. XVIII. 14. 

s aaia aeai a va Ibid., I 25. ? Bk., I. Ch. VI. 
10 Sykraniti., Ch. I. 
N Ibid., 215-16, 230-32. 
Poe EIER ATG AT: All. p. Ins., Verse 3. 


13 Raghu., T. 16. 


14 gir: qur: Ibid., XVIII. 49; murina: Vik. V. 21. 
15 Raghu., IX. 7. Manu quoted by the commentator. : 2 
16 qqa Raghu., I. 20. The commentator quotes Yājūavalkya.— 


HAHA adi a Wed gA | 
PARAT TA fag: PAATE di 


17 fara ni Raghu., II. 48. 
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of his subjects!’ Kalidasa hete refers um p ue ad = ja cd in 
many cases these may not have been possesse ue n i 5 e > although 
the Gupta Kings very nearly came to his standard o AE Sa S: 
As has been pointed out by Prof. A. B. Keith, Kā ic p. je portrayed in 
Dilipa the figure of a dutiful protector. His Raghu is a | s 25 nē TEN 
type of selfless nobility ina King, illustrating the E. d between 
“bhoga” (enjoyment), and tyaga” (renunciation) and the fy at lākāmarcitārthitva*and 
*tyagaya sambhrtarthitva’ of Ragbu. In the Aja s remorse for his w ike is shown 
highly tender humaneness common with the king among the most ordinary of 
his subjects?” This last incident, the origin of which is not traceable in any 
of the Paranas ot in the Ramayana, and what is entirely 2 creation of the mind 
of the poet, also adds much more weight to the greatest of renunciations, that of 
abandoning Sita by Rama, and makes it plain how an ideal Hindu monarch, though 
so tender as Aja in his love towards his wife, could easily become sttong and 
impassive in his duty as Rama and send away his very wife, loving and 
immaculate, for the sake of his people. As 2 king Rama felt it his duty to lay 
dowr an example of rigid moral purity, and to show that all his acts were above 
suspicion. “No kingly ideal of later times can enjoin a better ptecept or point to 
a worthier model; and it is but fitting in the nature of things that Ramarajya 
should become in popular parlance a common exptession for the ideal Govern- 
ment, where the interests of the people are placed first, even before those of the 
sovetcign.”3 
“With an Indian sovereign,” as portrayed by Kalidasa, “kingly grace was 
not incompatible with simplicity, that the selfless nobility of e king never revolted 
against his using certain utensils instead of vessels made of gold, and that for the 
sake of the people and for their confidence no sactifice was considered too great 
by the king?” To choose such a lord royalty indeed did but wait for her master's 
consent like a discreet daughter waiting for that of her father?. Tt is interesting 
to note here a striking similatity of this idca o£ the poct to that of the Junagadh 
ps Beton where the exploits of Skanda Gupta ate glorified. “The god- 
i ES Ottune and splendour, says the panegytist, “of her own accord selected 
en sd inb n E 0 (and) with judgment skilfully taken into 
ne thought over all the causes of virtues and faculties (and) having 
st all (the other) sons of kings (as not coming up to her standard). The 
ON BEA to) be quite adept in regal ceremonies (vidbijfiap’). The 


objects of the senses he must strongly suppress8. 


1 Verse 26, 
S : A 

T ee Keith: 4 History of Sans, Lit, 
4 Ibid, 


oat: SUE Tent C USES z 
* ARTT quur aaa ARa eT fagani | Raghu., V. 38, 


TIT q TETRA, | 


eqqer ri 3- 
meat: equ 3 AKASA Vi 5 
? Raghu., V. 5. Ibid. etse 5, 
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CHAPTER IV 8r 
Duties of the King 


King, the central figure of the State, was not a free man but was 
burdened with heavy responsibilities. “The word Rajan and its original Rat . 
literally mean a ruler. It is connected with the Latin Rex. But Hindu political 
theorists have given it a philosophic derivation. King is called Raja because 
his duty is ‘to please? ( Raj) th- people by maintaining good government. This 
philosophic interpretation has been accepted as an axiom throughout Senskrit 
literature.”! Kālidāsa also has to offer the same definition of his king—‘Raja 
is so called for he pleases his subject?, (Raja pra&rtiraüjandf). The king was 
expected to be an expert in pleasing (i. e. winning over the hearts of) his 
subjects’, and he was aptly commended when his benign rule pleased? his people. 
The Sukraniti prescribes tours for the king in his kingdom to see ‘which subjects 
have been pleased and which oppressed by the staff of officers®,’ and it enjoins 
upon him to ‘tour the city on the back of clephants in order to please the 
people’. Pleasing of people has been emphasised as a principal trait in the king 
in the Gupta inscriptions also”. His importance has been summed up by the 
poet as embodied in the old saying Raja Kdlasya Káranans, king is the cause of 
time. This very phrase is met with in the Swéraniti.-It say: "The king is the 
cause of the setting on foot of the customs, usages and movements and hence 
is the cause or maker of time (i.e. the creator of epochs). Ifthe age and time 
were the cause (of usages and activities) there could be no virtue in the actors.” 9 
At another place the same treatise observes: “The prince is the cause of time 
(the maker of his age) and of the good and evil practices. By a terrible use of 
his engine of sovereignty, he should maintain the subjects each in his proper 
sphere."!? "The linc of argument followed here by both Kalidasa and the 
Sukraniti is that the king’s activities generate the spirit of the age. The ārāra 
makes the epochs of time, and the king makes the dcara, therefore the king is 
the maker of kaja or time. Prajāratījana was considered the principal duty 
of a king. By the very virtue of his being a king, as the etymology of his 
designation shows, ie was commanded to dispense with his first duty, the task 

leasing his people. 
ms This act B aaa the people, required of the king to perform 
the duties of administration which involved hard work, for the work of 
governance (Žanra) was not an easy affair and the royal office was no sinecure. 


7 


1K. P. Jayaswal: Hindu Polity, Part IT. Ch. XXII. pa Bo 


2 Raghu., IV. 12: Spes erm TAAT m Vik., p. 121. i 
3 oo amaeana: Raghu., VI. 21. 

4 Vik., p. 121. 4 

5 Ch. I. 751-52. 

6 Ibid., 744. 


"aspe NATA Verse 22, Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta, cf. fane 
ibid., verse x6: galgak: ibid., 22 ' 4 
8 Vik., p. 93. 
9 Ch. T. 45-44. 
10 Tbid.,. 119-120. 
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ds! accompanying the king to announce the periods 
the fixed divisions into which the king's day was 
“where he 


It was the duty of the a 

of the day, and particularly Nn the 

divided "Kālidāsa makes a reference to such a div ision at a pl oe 

that o like the sun rested at the sixth division of the day. He 
il (on ivisi 5 0j A We v | nis > sched 

also makes a general reference to «he divisions of the day anc oce 
CIS € D C. < J 4 = jā E oe d 

in the treatises on polity on which his king has to work” - a docs not 

all: V 5. 0.6 IDEM = "cupation ¢ £ his th divisio 
specifically refer to these divisions but since the occupation i i eee 1 n 
practically coincides with that of Kautilya’s we may assume that he following 


the Arthasastra in. this tespecc. These divisions may be enumerated below on 
à I . KA ka x = e EA rst onc-eiehts part E 
the authority of Kavtilya!: “Of these divisions during the first eights part of 


the day, he shall post watchmen and attend to the n a EA n 
expenditure, during the second part, he shall look to ie aft ( ae 
and country people; during the third, he shall not only bathe and dit ga pest also 
study; during the fourth, he shall not only receive revenue in gold (hi anya) 
but also attend to the appointments of superintendents; during the fifth, he shall 
correspond in writs (Jadra-saxxpreshbaņena) with the assembly of his ministers, 
and receive the secret information gathered by his spics; during the sixth, he may 
engage himself in his favourite amusements or in sclf-deliberation; duting the 
seventh, he shall superintend elephants, horses, chariots, ond infantry; and during 
the eighth part, he shall consider various plans of military operations with his 
commandet-in-chicf. 

At the close of the day, he shall observe the evening prayer (sezdbyd). 

During the first-eights part of the night, he shall receive secret emissaries; 
during the second, he shall attend to bathing and supper and study; during the 
third, he shall enter the bed-chamber amid the sound of trumpets and enjoy 
sleep during the fourth and fifth parts; having been awakened by the sound of 
trumpets during the sixth part, he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of 
sciences as well as the day’s duties; during the seventh, he shall sit considering 
administtative measures and send out spics; and during the eighth division of the 
night, he shall receive benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high 
priest, and heving seen his physician, chief cook and astrologer, and having 
saluted both a cow with its calf anda bull by circumambulating round them, he 
shall get into his court." 3 

It will be noted that in devising 2 time table fot kings, Yajfiavalkya adopts 


the same plan and uses the very same words as Kautilya.5 The Dasakumāracarita, 
Written about a century after 


Holos 5 same plan. The poet docs not refer to the test of the divisions 45 


aerem Šāč., p. 157; Mal., p. 32, 


Wem afe etc. = 


SE <5 aca Tem, a 
SEE e eae i pe d ce JS TATA AAK Wa SAk., p. 1543 quà are af 
rf ff ik., IL. 1. Sesi HaTe: Mal. 1I, 12; Raghu., XVII. 49. 
a fat Manta qafa adaa | 
a (arema: 1) 
4 Book I. Ch. XIX. «AIG: || Raghu., X VII. 49. 
5 Yajaavalkyasmpti, Y. 327-32. 


9 Dafakumaracarita, VIII (Visrutacarita), PP. 257-58 (Nirnaya Sagara ed.) 
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the exigencies of his dramatic or poetical themes do not admit of any such allu- 
sien. 

It will be evident from this schedule of duties that the office of administra- 
toradmitted of no repose, and Kalidasa attests to this fact. A king was expected 
10 shoulder the responsibilities of administration in the manner of “the sun who 
has his horses yoked but once, in that of the wind which blows day and night 
and again in the manner of Sesa who has the load of the Earth placed on him for 
cver."? Like these three gods who take no rest, the king also had to work day 
and night. Like the sun lie was expected to animate life and growth of property 
among his people, like the wind to be powerful and life-giving (in its milder 
form), and like Sesa to be stable under the responsibility of zdministration. He 
was the holder of the State as though, and he lifted its enormous weight over 
him. Such was the tematkable service in the cause of the people of one whose 
sustenance was the sixth part of the produce of the soil? which he protected. 

The endless labour and worries which the office of the king involved are 
brought out in the following expression of a king engendered from his fatiguing 
concern: “Attainment of the desired object destroys all eagerness; the very 
business of guarding what has been obtained worries. A kingdom, the adminis- 
tration of which is in one's hands, is not for complete removal of fatigue as it is 
for causing fatigue, like a parasol, the pole of which is held in one's own hand.” 
In this manner indifferent to his own happiness the king toiled everyday for the 
sake of his people. He lifted the great burden of the daily routine of the responsi- 
bilities of State on his head and suffered from their excessive weight while he 
relieved through his protection the trouble of those who resorted to him. 

The principal duty of the king towards pleasing his people was to protect 
them in return of his wages (vrttih). The phrase gopra" has been used in the 
sense of a royal protector. The SxKranīti considers primary functions to be the 
“protection of subjects and constant punishment of offenders."5 When Dilīpa 
enters the forest the criminal Davagni (conflagration), which was burning down ^ 
the woods, becomes.suddenly conscious of its guilt, as it were, at the sight of the 
approaching protector and extinguishes at once without the help of rain. The 
forest is presently endowed with an unforeseen prosperity in flowers and fruits. 
At the entrance of the protector the strong, like the tiger, being conscious of _ 
their criminal conduct, give up the habit of killing the weak like the deer? Tt 
may be noted that the term Gof/ occurs in the Junagadha Rock isos Of 
Skanda Gupta and elsewhete in the sense of a provincial Governor. Under 


I aframisi TRATAG: SAk. p. 154. 
2 Tbid., V. 4. 
3 qosja: Ibid. 
* Szk V. 6. 
Ibid., 7. T 
e us Raghu., XVII. 65; qeaistdt: Sak., V., 4. 
7 Raghu., M. 14, 24, XV. 445 Ku, Hl. 52 5 Vik., V. x. 
SETTE 


? Raghu, UL. 14. idi, Second Parte Tem madi 
"wd asia Praya iq, 1» 7. diafan 1, ro. Ibid, Second Part rren miar meiza 
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the rule of a strong protector vana is the dominion administered by the Gopta, 
sativa is the people governed and adhika b obviously is the class of criminals who 
live upon their illegitimate acquisition from ima, the normal, peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens of the State. Dāvāgni, again, is such chaos as prevails in «he 
State at times in the absence of 2 powerful protector. The Gupta cpigraphical 
records glorify in the king the spirit of producing good and suppressing evil! 
as also of putting down the wicked.? Thus thc tradition that Kalidasa follows 
in describing Dilipa's virtues was not unwarranted by the trend of the Gupta 
times. The kingdom, or the State, has been compared to on unoffending 
cow,® worthy of being protected from harm asa trust.! Even as a father protects 
his children with punctilious care so also must the king protect his subjects. 
And it was the proud satisfaction of a king to utter the complaisant expression 
that in his regime no offender had the daring to misconduct himself.6 Under 
such a thorough protection the state of people was bound to prosper. A passage 
in the Mdlavikdgnimitra attests to this idea in the following verse: “An object 
of wish on the part of the subjects, such as the removal of public calamities, 
there was none that could not be accomplished while Agnimitra was their pto- 
tector.” This verse (alihough fulfilling the purpose of a dramatic convention) 
has a singular parallel in the Junagadh Rock Inscription? where it is said about 
Skanda Gupta that “while he, the king, is reigning, verily no man among his 
subjects falls away from religion; (and) there is no one who is distressed (ot) 
in poverty, (or) in misery (or) avaricious ot, who worthy of punishment, is over- 
much put to torture." The varnas (castes) and dramas were equally the objects 
of the king's perpetual attention and protection.” Himself a non-transgress- 
ot (sthiterabhetta), he is a guide to his people in the performance of duty. Kautilyala 
p Sa he must not allow people to swetve from their duty, and so 
os CIA ve bal (24 to be kept close to the caste-dhatma.!? He 

galā) of the great gate of the city which was dharma. 


dar i Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumara Gu 
Pillai GEESE Ct All. p. Ins. 
WMH seta Junagadh Rock Ins, V. 21. 
SUNG merra Raghu, II. 3. 
4xzeq Ibid., II. 56. 
LE matt fūda urfr Ibid., 48. 
x: Tea agadi arate saraf gladam Sak, I. 21. 
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Like expression is found for Samudra Gupta. The phrase of the ins- 
cription is dharmmapracira-bandhah2 It was for his act of protection that he re- 
ceived the tevenues of his State as his salary? (vefana). "The Sukraniti brings 
out his status and his telation with his subjects when it says: “The ruler has been 
made by Brahma a setvant of the people getting his revenue as remuneration. 
His sovereignty, however, is only fcr protection?” ‘Thus the notion of a 
master-servant has been emphasized. 

The king was to be ever wakeful in the cause of his subjects.* Kautilya says: 
"In the happiness of his subjects his happiness; in their welfare his welfare; 
whatevet pleases him he shall not consider as good, but whatever pleases his 
subjects he shall consider as good.”5 Exerting for their well-being he consi- 
dered his principal duty? (vf?ti). He was trained! and he got adept in the work 
beneficial to his people.” But to this'end he must prepare himself. Protec- 
tion of others cells for physical capability in the protector and hence the king must 
bc physically strong so that in the absence of his guards he may be able to pro- 
tect himselt?. The epigraphs are replete with expressions like Svaviryagupta 
of Kalidasa referring to the personal valour of the king. Some of them ma 
be noted below: dahuirya,® svabhujajanitaviryyo,© viryam, subhujadvayasya", 
bhujabala,” svabbujabala,® babubbyas* etc. The phrase Ksatriya, which refers 
to the caste of which he is the principal member, is detived from the idea of 
‘protecting from harm.” ‘This definition of a Ksatriya is borne out by the 
Sukranīti which says: “The man who can protect men, who is valorous, restrained 
and powerful, and who is the punisher of the wicked is called Ksatriya.”!6 The 
king therefore has got to be true to the spirit of the epithet he bears. His power- 
ful limbs will indeed help him in the duty of protection and his invincible bow 
will keep the desperadoes off their designs." He considered himself wedded to 


- his dominion itsclf,!$ and bore its weight on his shoulders in the manner of Sesa_ 


1 All. P. Ins., Verse 8. 
> falar dda aed TENGEN y 11 Raghu., XVII. 66. 
S (Elna Ii. Bao 
‘yadat safena nira: j£, VIL 34; sant peaa Raghu., XVIII. 2. 
5 Bk., I. Ch. XIX 2 
6 qarit adha: Raghu., V. 33. Kamandaka has been quoted here by the commentator, 
| camat ada Tet TAT | x 
aaa taa dia agia di 
"swrepufaurme Raghu., XVIII. 9. 
Scqgapnren Ibid., IL. 4. 
? All. P. Ins., V. 7. 
10 Junagadh R. Ins. of Skanda Gupta, V. 2. 
11 Tbid., 21. 
12 Bhitari St. P. Ins. V. 6. 
13 All. P. Ins. of Samudra Gupta. 
14 Bhitari St. P. Ins. V. 7. 
15 Raghu., YI. 53. 
16 Ch. T. 81-82. 
17 Raghu., TI. 8; Sak., T. 12. 
18 Raghu., VIII. 85. 
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supponing the Er on his hoods! And thus did he govern, his prosperous 
domain with a mind free from the outcome ot rojoguna.? The idea of a 
Sattvika ruler has been stressed by the poet. The definition of such a rulet is 
given by Sukraniti: “The king who is constant to his own duty and 18 the ptotector 
of his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices and conquers his enemies, and who 
is charitable, forbearing, and valorous, has no attachment to the things of enjoy- 
ment and is dispassionate is called Sattvika and attains salvation at death, s 
As against this the definition of Rajasa king, who has been disapp roved by Kāli- 
dasa, is given by the same: "The miserable king who is not compassionate and 
is made through passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, cupi- 
dity and attachment for enjoyable things, who practises deccit and villainy, 
who is not same or uniform in thought, speech and action, who is fond of picking 
up quarrels and associates himself with the lower classes, who is independent 
of, and does not obey Niti, and who is of an intriguing disposition, is called 
Rajasa, and gets the condition of lower animals or immovable things after death.” 
Neglect of his duty occasioned many a time an ironical remark from his queen. 

Besides the duty of protection, the king had to take his seat in the Court 
of Justice’ and adjudicate on the cases preferred to him. This he did in proper 
time scheduled for him.” But we shall deal with this while discussing the affaits 
of the department of Justice. 

A close parallel of the qualities of a king as envisaged by Kāildāsa is to be 
found in the enumeration of the qualities and duties of an administrator 
(Gopta, governor) attributed to Parnadatta and his son Cakrapalita, Governots, 
in succession, of Saurastra.® It had meant, it may be noted, a deliberation for 
several days and nights for Skanda Gupta to choose his man. This inscription 
marshals into array those virtues and functions of an administrator which ate 
_ Strikingly parallel to the ideas of Kalidasa and which prefectly echo his notions 
about an ideal ruler. 

Education of the King j 


A For his great task the king must equip himself. He must comprehend 
and a thoroughly the numetous items of his duty. This was possible 
E M i er ree (akuipthitā buddhi b) not instinctive or whimsical 
NA EEN in ca the scriptures, for he had to refer constantly 
pee a wan ti em. Samudra Gupta is said to have mastered 

ce of the Sastras. ” This is why we read in Kālidāsa of the sacramental 
1 Ibid., TI. 74. ; 
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bringing up of a king and of the stages of his early life the leading of which 
was as important in his case as in that of other twice-botns. The routine of a 
king's m like that of zn ordinary citizen has been summed up in the follow- 
ing vetse: 


Saigave abhyastavidyānām yauvane visayaisinām 
Vārddhake  munivrttinàm yogenānte tanutyajām. 


Thus the preliminary duty of a king was to understand the nature of his trust 
and responsibility which could be achieved only by a thorough study of the 
scriptures. By using scriptures as his eyes alone he could hope to forsee and 
accomplish the unattained and subtle ends of his endeavours.? Here it may 
be remarked that although Kalidasa’s desctiption tefers to traditional times 
as we have scen above ard shall see below, yet that tradition came to be referred 
to as a realised ideal by the imperial panegyrists of the Guptas. 

OF coutses cf study we shall deal in due context in our chaptet on Education. 
Here it may be only pointed out that besides his religious education the king 
studied (1) Sastra? the Mdnavadbarmsastra* for example, (2) Paratisandhana 
Vidyà;s (3) and other vidyās.* Kālidāsa refers to fout kinds of ridyas? which 
the commentator specifies by quoting Kamandaka as anviksiki, trayi, varta 
and dandanitiS. Beth the Arthasdstra® and the Sukraniti™ refer to these four and 
explain the first as philosophy and logic, the second as the triple Vedas and the 
third as agriculture and commerce and the fourth as the art of government. 
On this last the Sz&raniti!! lays added stress. Of the Sastras naturally the Manava- 
dharmasastrawas prominent as the poet frequently tefers!? to it particularly in the 
administrative sphere of the king. The science of statecraft (which included 
paratisandhana, diplomacy) formed a part of the king's study as would appear 
from Sarügaravás sarcastic remark made in the Abhijñana Sakuntala in reference 
to Dusyanta: (ft is strange that) “the words of one who has never been 3 
acquainted with wicked diplomacy since one's birth are not admissible in 
evidence whereas those of others who learn the art of cheating others as a vidya 
ate believed to be true.”13 S 


1 Raghu., Y. 8. 
qama qp AN genaai | Ibid., IV. 13. 
3 Ibid., I. 9, IV. 13. : 
taqe qu wan wu: Ibid., XIV. 67. masi: I. 17, IV. 7. 
5 Sak., V. 25; garaam Raghu., XVII. 76. 
6 Raghu., 1. 8, 23, 88, III. 30, V: 20, 21, X. 71, XVII. 5, XVIII. 50, Sak., p. 125; Mal., 7. 
‘aaa: Prat: dare Raghu., lH. 50; ace: fae aean V. 27; also cf. 
orate at Tat Raa | 
war farmer Rada gata: 11 Nātisāra, II, 2. . 
8 Raghu., XVIII. 46. 
* Bk. L Ch. II. i : 
| 10 Ch. 1: 203-4. 4 
| 11 Tbid., 514. $ ; 
| 12 Raghu., T. 17, IV. 7, XIV. 67. c 
| 13 fak., V. 25. 
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The reference to the subject of the science of diplomacy in the syallabus of 
study of a king is but natural. A king whose land was = UN on a sides 
by natural enemies! (pra&riyamitra) had necessarily fig learn k x Ü app K of 
polity including diplomacy (parātisandbāna). Besides the te e is Be Stu tied the 
possible situations for the application of the four treditional v chicles of statecraft,? 
namely, sama, dama, danda and vibheda. The vidyas or sciences, which the 
king was enjoined upon to master, were four in number, namely, mk siki, 
ie. logic and metaphysics; Trayi, i.e., the three Vedas—R/&, Yajus and Sama: 
Varta, i.e., the practical atts such as agriculture, commerce, ctc.; and Dandaniti 
the science of government or politics. Kamandaka? implicitly follows the 
Arthasastra. The schocl of Manu holds that there are on ily three sciences, namely, 
the triple Vedas, Varta, and Dandaniti. It considers Anviksiki as a bianch of 
the Vedas.* Brhaspati accepts only Varta and Dandaniti as Vidyas and thinks 
the triple Vedas as a mete abridgment (Samvarana, pretext?) for a man expe- 
rienced in temporal affairs (okayatravidah).5 For Ušanas there is only one science, 
that of government, for he thinks that all other sciences have theit beginning and 
end in Dandaniti alone.6 But Kautilya, followed by Kalidasa,’ while opposing 
the opinions of Manu, Bfhaspati and Usanas declares in favour of four Vidyās. 
He holds that “four, and four alone ate the sciences; wherefore it is from “these 
sciences’ that all that concerns tighteousness and wealth is learnt, therefore they 
are so called."$ 

Kautilya futther explains that Anviksiki comprises the philosophies of 
sankhya, Yoga and Lokayate (atheism). Righteous and untighteous acts 
(dharmádbarmau) ate learnt from the triple Vedas, wealth and non-wealth from 
Varta, the expedient and the inexpedient (xa) 
Impotency (halabale) from the science of govetnment.? 
upon Kavtilya who has been gucted by 
menting on stanza 50, canto XVIII of t 
cpigtaphs of the Gupta potentates th 
subjects of a king's syllabus of study. § 
domain of poetry19 through many ot his 


put tc shamel2 Tumbaru and Narada by his mastery in music. All kings could 
not be so accomplished as Samudra Gu 1 b 


| r pta either in music or oetty but they 
seem to have studied these as subjects. Of a later king, ES aie ate some 
1 Māl., p. 11. 
"rift alaa, Raghu, XVII. 68. à 
à Quoted ante, 
ArthaSastra, Bk. 1. Ch. II. 
5 Ibid. : 


6 Tbid. 
7 Raghu., TIT. 30. 
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poctical wotks extant. Skanda Gupta himself is said to have been well disci- 
plined in the understanding of musical keys.! The same had attained his object 
by means of good bchaviour and strength and politic conduct.? 

After the petiod of the brahmacarya and education was over and the prince, 
dressed in skin? had already finished learning the use of arms, he observed the 
ceremony of tonsure (godana) and married. "This was after th. prince had become 
mature in body resplendent in youth.6 Manu fixes the age of tonsute in case of a 
Ksattiya at twenty-two” while Kautilya enjoins it in the sixteenth year. He says: 
“He shall observe celebacy till he becomes sixteen years old. "Then he shall 
obsetve the cetemony of tonsure (godāna) and marty.” Tt is queer that Kautilya 
wants a prince to study //p/ (alphabets) and arithmetic after the tonsure ceremony? 
which would suggest it to fall after marriage, i.c., in his sixteenth year. It is 
significant that Kalidasa agrees with Kautilya in marrying after tonsute and he 
lays down the practice of tonsure and marriage after the completion of studies. 
Kautilya’s injunction may be reconciled with the practice referred to by 
Kalidasa by supposing that Kautilya while mentioning the ceremony of tonsure 
twice,!? once before and then after education, means crīdāčarma by the former and 
godāna (first shaving) by the latter. Kālidāsa does the same. > 


Feir-Apparent 


Yuvaraja,™ the heir-apparent, was the eldest son of the king who was formally 
installed’ to the dignity of his important office and admitted in the shate of the 
administration. The purpose of his installation to this office was the mitigation 
in the old age of the king of his heavy responsibility of State1° The Yuvatāja, 
thus officially recognised, checked the Government from getting weaker in the 
infirmity of old age of the sovereign by furnishing him with an assistant who 


1 Bhitari St. P. Ins., V. 2. 

? Tbid., V. 3. 

? Raghu., LU. 31. cep wp Heat gfkara idi. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., 33. 

6 Ibid., 32. 

* The commentator quotes Manu (Raglz., III. 33) to show that the ceremony of tonsure 

in case of a Ksatriya was performed at the age of twenty-two. 

8 ArthaSastra, Bk. I. Ch. V. 

? Ibid. 

10 Raghu., III. 33. 

11 C£. ibid., 30-33. 

12 "Artbafastra, Bk. I. Ch. V. 

13 Cf. Raghu., TII. 28, 33. 

14 Ibid., TIT. 35, 36, XVIII. 18; $2&., p. 82. 

15 Raghu., III. 35; Vik., p. 136, 138. — — 
aa: wert Parana qat frat TAAT aay | Raghu., III. 353 also V. 
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assisted him in his civil duties at home and entirely relieved him in his military 
«oololU 1 v : s: S HAMO AR a 
campaigns abtoad.! It was also by the appointment of a Yuvaraja that a war of 
succession was avoided. 


His Consecration . l 

The young prince was consecrated to the office ot the heir-apparent in 
the manner of aking. Like the term rajyabhiseka for the con 
a king we find the term Yavarājyābhiseka* used for that of an cir- 
The office of the heit-apparent was one which was duly conferred on a 


prince after the performance of proper ceremonies and rites? and it carried 
along with it 2 legal status, that of a functionaty of the State. From the status 


of the heit-apparent that of the king was but one step which again was conferred 
on him after his predecessor in royal office with appropriate ceremonies. It 
is noteworthy that until the legal status of the heir-apparent was conferred upon 
aptince he was addressed with the designation of (Aymdra)* alone, but as 
soon as the proper ceremonies of his anointing to the new office were over he was 
addressed with the appellation of Yuvatāja. The anointing cerēmony of a. 
Yuvaraja may be well instanced in the conferment of that office on Ayus, the son 
cf Purūravā, as described in Act V of the Vikramorvasi. There Narada acts as the 
chief priest. The materials? for the ceremony are brought and the prince is seated 
on an auspicious seat". Then Narada himself performed the chicf patt of the 
ceremony by pouring down the sacrtd water which act must be performed by the 
worthiest of Brahmins. The rest of the cetemonvs was finished by persons of 
even inferior status. Then the heit-apparent saluted® his parents. There- 
after bards began to sing eulogies of his ancestors and chanted their blessings! 
hailing him as the heit-appatent (nijcyatdm Quarájab) in the following mannet:— 
TASI celestial sage Atri was like the creatot, the moon like Atri, Budha 
E mon), and his Majesty like Budha, so do you become like 
j : Dy your popular qualities. In your exalted race all blessings have 
indeed been fulfilled 11 : 4 DM 
[12 . . 
3 Like the Ganges with its waters distributed between the Himilaya and. 


the ean. f : S x = : Bj X 
ds pos ce N a cats more beautiful, being distributed between 
; rather who stands at the head of the ore idi ; f 
E teat, and you : g out 
duty and of unshaken courage.12” Ue Brem ne you abiding DA 


After the ceremony was 


completed, the heit-apparent came to assume 4 | 


1 Raghn., IIT. 38; Mal, P. 102. 
* Vik., pp. 136, 138; Raghu., VT. 55. 
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status sharing with his father in the governance of the kingdom. The toyalty 
was divided as it were, between him and his father, and it was now again, that 
he was said to have acquired yamardjyasri i.e. the sovereignty of the heir-ap- 
patent like the rajyasr7 of the king. The soveteignty is transferred in part to 
the heir-apparent? Henceforth he progresses towards realization of complete 
kingship in the manner of a phase of moon progressing towards the full-moon 
state. This indeed has the impress of the poet’s time, as also of before. 

In contemporary history also the choice of an heir-appatent seems to have - 
been a usual practice. Samudra Gupta had been chosen by Candra Gupta I 
as his Crown Prince as is evidenced by the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. Both 
the Arthasastra® and the Sukraniti® make the Yuvarāja a functionary of State. 
Kautilya makes him one of the Tirthas,? and Jayaswals thinks that although 
Yuvaraja was not in the Cabinet he was ‘certainly a Minister” The Ramayana® 
and the Sukraniti, like Kālidāsa, detail the consecration of the Crown Prince. 
“The Yuvaraja had his seal, and the set formula with which he signed.” 
The Divyāvadāna* informs us that Ašoka had Samprati, a grandson, for his 
Yuvarāja. The princes also served the king as governors of his provinces. 
According to the Divyāvadāna,!> Kuņāla was such a Governor of Ašoka posted 
at Taksasila. Very often a royal prince governed his province with the help 
of a council which is evident from the edicts of Ašoka? Kumaramatya, 
again, is not an unfamiliar expression of the contemporaty Gupta times. 

The usual age of the Yuvaràja at the time of his consecration according 
to Kalidasa fell at a time when he was able to beat the weight of the armour 
(varmaharah, Ravacarhap'). He also, like the king, had his paraphernalia of the 
sons of bards!$ singing his panegyrics and of those of the minister! and feudal 
kings! advising and attending on him. 


s 


In due course the heit-apparent, Yuvarāja, was elevated tó the office of 


1 Ibid., V. 23, p. 140. 
“sisa Raghu., II. 36. E 
damages: THAN wur Ibid., XVII. 30. 
^ Verse 4, quoted ante. 
5 Bk., V. Ch. VI. eT 
O (Ga, ll, EN 
* Hindu Polity, Part Il. p. 1335, c£. ArthaSastra. Bk. I, Ch. 12, 8, (pp. 20-21); Bk., V. Ch. 
2, 91. (p. 245). A a ES D. 
8 Hindu Polity, Part TI, p. 124. HS as 
9 Bk., IT. Ch. XIV.; Ibid., IU. ` 
10 Ch. II. 15. 
11 Hindu Polity, Part II. p. 125. 
12 Edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 430. ; 
13 Ibid, í 2: s 
14 Jaugada and Dhauli separate Rock Edict, and Siddhapura Inscription. 
15 Raghu., VIII. 94; Vik., p. 131. = 
16 Raghu., V. 65,75. 
1? Ibid., II. 28. 
18 Ibid., 38; Mal, p. 102. 
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the king when on the death of his father, or even in his life time, the thtone 
devolved on him, but he had to undergo a formal consecration on this occa- 
sion technically known as rājyābhiseka.! 

The preparations for the consecration ceremony were made under the 
supervision of the Council of Ministers who were so ordered by the former king 
if he was living.” The ceremony was then performed by elderly ministers? 
with water brought in golden vessels from various sacred places ( tīrthas), from 
rivers (Sarit), seas (samudra) and lakes? (sarasi). This was 4 very ancient custom 
and was practised during the consecration of the kings in Vedic and post Vedic 
times.? While bringing the water mantras from the Taittiriya Samhita as well 
as the Satapatha Brahmana were chanted.9 The form seems to have been 
followed duting the age of Kalidasa. 

The eldest son, who was already the heit-apparent, was given preference 
over other sons, but birth alone was not the deciding factor. Birth and virtues 
together made one worthy of the enjoyment (bhajan) o£ the extraordinary jem 
(ratnavisesa) which was the State itself. 

The anointing ceremony and the investiture of the royal insi gnia and power 
were performed in the following manner. ; 

f A special pavilion of four pillars was ordered by the ministers to be erected 
for this occasion by accomplished architects. Under the pavilion a sacred ved; 
(altar) was raised. Then after causing the prospective king sit on an auspicious 
seat, water brought from sacred places, was poured upon him from golden 
pitchers$ while sweet music played outside. Then he received from the 
Ministers auspicious articles like the dūrvā gtass, sprouts of the barley plant, 
bark of the plaksa tree and the madhuka flower2© Thus all food grains. all 
Juices, all seeds, all flowers, all sacred gtasscs were symbolically represented, 
Jos oer er ee to tecite those mantras of the 
rendering him victorious dE a id with the pow 
were chanted. Just then bei : nm pul ur o r 

ynastyi!? Th svātakas1s we LAN oar ainu ene Nd n 
his iota, RE E TM sa a a by him who now shone in 
the martied Brahmins ee anitest that these largesses were given first to 

snātakas) that they might utilize them in the-performance 
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of sacrifices which a Brahmin in the state of a pupil could not do. 


Then the king issued a proclamation liberating all the prisoners including 
those condemned to death. The yoking animals like the oxen and the horses 
were unharnessed and given rest from drawing catts and chatiots for some 
days,.and the cows were left unmilked for the benefit of the calves!. The 
proclamation was made ideally perfect by setting the birds free from cages? and 
thus liberty was announced everywhere. Kautilya? also enjoins upon his king 
to liberate prisoners on the occasion of his coronation. 

Thereafter the king was led to another chamber and seated on a pute seat 
prepared of ivory and given dress and ornaments. He was perfumed with 
candana, atigaraga, musk and. gorocana and then, the tilaka mark was applied to 
his fotehead.5 Now he put on silken robes into which were woven the figures 
of flamingoes.6 Then he stood before a mirror and saw his reflection." ‘These 
garments were studded with pearls. Then the sovereign was handed over the 
royal paraphernalia by those standing beside him which he wore on his 
person. Then he entered the royal court (sabha)S and sat the hereditary 
throne set with jewels under the royal canopy.? The throne was placed in the 
court-hall which was well decorated with auspicious things to suit the grand 
occasion.19 


After the eremony of consecration was duly performed and the king assumed 
his legal status and took the reins of the Government along with the Sceptre, 
he went out in the streets of his capital riding an clephant.! The Swkraniti also 
urges upon the king to ‘tour the city on the back of elephants in order to please 
the people.’ Thus from the status of an heir-apparent he stepped to that of 
a full-fledged sovereign. 

It may be noted that even a queen was consecrated if she bore a focpus. 4 
| When the king inherited an imperial power he was consecrated to the 
| office and status of an emperor! (sazrar). 

i The age for coronation has not been mentioned by Kalidasa. In earlier 
| times emperor Khāravela! was coronated after the completion of his twenty- 
| fourth year. Ašoka himself had to wait for coronation until that year. 


| 1 Ibid., 19. x 
j 2 Ibid., 20. S 
| 3 ArthaSastra, Bk. II, hC. XXXVI. 
| 4 Raghu., XVII. 21. 
| 5 Ibid., 24. 
| 8 Tbid., 25. 
| 7 Ibid., 26. 
8 Ibid., 27. 
9 Ibid., 28. \ 
` 10 Tbid., 29. 
11 Ibid., 32. 
12 Ch. T. 744. 
13 Raghu., XVII. 30. 
14 Ibid., XIX, 55, 56, 57. 
E TATANAN Ibid., IV. 5. 
16 Hathigumpha Inscription. 
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Viktama! was consecrated in his twenty-fifth year. The Brhaspati Sūtra fixes 
this age at twenty-five.? jv We. - pes 

The installation of the king was naturally: regarded throughout the 
kingdom as a political event of immense importance and it furnished the 
people with an occasion of much joy and enthusiasm. The highways of the 
capital were decorated? with much zeal. 


Amusements of King | - 

Among the amusements of the king were hunting,* public bathing, 
swinging, music” and dramatic performances. Kalidasa categoricaily points 
to the traditional and common four addictions of kings which he specifies 
as hunting, gambling, drinking and associating with women.? These four 
evils have been referred to by Kautilya also. The poet depicts the activi- 
ties of Agnivarna in the roth canto of the Raghwarisa to a tiring length and points 
to the consequences of such evils, and at another place he praises the king 
who has kept himself aloof from them. But it is rematkable that both 
Kalidasa and Kautilya refer with approval to hunting and even dwell on its 
merits? Kālidāsa refers to it as an exercise “in which the disappearance of 
phlegm, bile, fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationaty and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the appearance of beasts when provoked, 
theit signs of fear and ferocity and occasional match are its good chatactet- 
istics.” While the Swkraniti condemns hunting, dice-playing and drinking 
at one place it commends hunting as an exercise and even enumerates its 
advantages. „It remarks: The advantages of hunting are the growth of 
ability to strike the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and weapons, 
but cruelty is its great defect. Thus Kalidasa, Kautilya and Sukra agree 
on this point. _ : 

In defence of hunting as a good sport for kings, Kālidāsa uses in the Sūčum- 
tala almost the same words as ate used by Kautilya for the same purpose as 
has been pointed out by R. Shama Sastri in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Arthasastra® We have a tefetence to a hunting suit? In the graphic 


( 


1 Hindu Polity, Part Il, p. 52. 
* Ibid., I. 89. 
9 V. Io. 
“uan ko PD: 51, 55, 56, 57, Gr, 63, 64; R. h ; 
5 Raghu., XVI, 64; M.P., 33. a ix or 
h MA XI. a6, 2x 44; Mal., pp. 39, 
4^, Acts I and II;. S 
VE ij Raghu., XIX, 
2^ Raghu., IX. Ti 
Arthaśīstra, Bk., VIII, ? 
N Raghu., 1X, 75 nu 
12 Sak., II. 4, 5; Artha., VIII, ze 
18 Sāk., Il, 5; Raghu., IX. 49. 
Clogs 283-84, 
'5 Ibid., 667-69, 
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picture that the poet gives of the hunting of king Dagaratha, he says: “The 
king permitted by his ministers went ahunting.”” Has hair he tied up with a 
sylvan chaplet and he donned a robe of the same colour with the leaves of trees 
bald sasavar patantechadap.) The king then entered a’ forest which was 
ady occupied by persons who carried with them nets and packs Of dogs, 
a was further cleared of conflagration and robbers and which was full of 
s of water, antelopes, birds and yaks. There the king shot down deer 
boars, wild buffaloes, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, elephants and yaks.* It may 
ic noted that the poct points out that the shooting at a wild elephant was 

litionally forbidden? (pratinisiddha). The king went to the forest for sport 
ounded by Greek women with bow in their hands and their persons 
decorated with garlands.9 Early morning there was a great noise occasioned 
by the buss and hurty of the preparations for entering the forest on the part 
of the fowlers and other followers." 

Enjoying a happy bath, surrounded by his female attendants and other 
ladies of the palace, was another diversion of the king. We read a beautiful 
description of it given by the poet in the sixteenth canto of the Raghwamsa. 
There the king enters the water of the Sarayü with the ladies of his harem and. 
disports himself in their company.8 He rows about in a boat with his attend- 
ing Kirati.? With a golden syringe! he throws out coloured water on the ladies 
who beat the water of the river to music. The performance is termed 
Jalavibara? or Varinibara 33 

Swinging was a third amusement of the king as of the common people 
which we shall have occasion to deal in connection with the amusements of the 
people in the chapter on social life. 

Music was also a common amusement which, when much indulged in, 
made a king disrespectful to his duties of the State. In his inner apartments 
it sounded day and night resounding the whole palacc, as it happened in the 
case of Agnivarna, onc of the descendants of Rama, whose libertinism is des- 
ctibed at length in the ninteenth canto of the Rashwamsa. Dramatic performance 
was yet another amusement which entertained the king. The Mālavikāgnimitra 
furnishes us with an account of it in its second Act. i 

The above amusements were in a few instances traditional also as has been 


Lana: afaa: Raghu, IX. 49. 

2 Ibid., 5o. 1 : 
3 Ibid., 55. ; $ ` - 

4 Ibid., 53, 55, 575 59-66. 

5 Ibid., IX. 74, Add: Hati! wer «tīfa V. 50. 

6 Sak, p. 57. 3 

7 Ibid., p. 56. ; 

8 Raghu., XVI. 55-73. 

? Ibid., 57. 

10 Tbid., 70. 

11 Tbid., 64. 

12 Ibid., 54. 

18 Ibid., 61, 67. 
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shown by quoting authorities, but may also have naturally been diversions of 
the poet’s contemporary times as several of them occut in the Mālavikāgnimitra 
in respect of a king of later age. 
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CHAPTER V 


THOUGHTS ON POLITY E 
Thoughts on Polity. í E: 


Kalidasa has at several places used technical terms of statecraft and has 
referred indirectly to works on polity. Their reference by the poet was 
bound to be conventional. Here a discussion of these terms may be 
attempted. In the Mdlavikagnimitra, Act Y, he uses the word fantrakara’ mean- 
ing ‘an inventor of practical ot useful science” While approving of Agnimitra’s 
opinion his Minister says. “Your Majesty says what is held by the Sastra,” 
etc. The stanza quoted there by the Minister seems to have been taken from 
some work on polity, which, now difficult to locate, was well known at the 
time of Kālidāsa. Or it may be even a verse translation of some sara on polity. 
We have a parallel use of the word /am/ra&éra in Palakapya's Hastyāyurveda:? 
The use of the phrase tantra in the play is similar to that in Pafvatanira. But 
it must also be noted that the poet uses the phrase /okatantra in a technical sense, 
in that of the practical science of administration. Tantra, therefore, read in 
due context, can mean nothing but a treatise on polity. 

Kalidasa mentions the following traditional technical terms of Hindu 
polity, namely, Prakrti, Prakrtimandala,* Prakftyamitra,? Arimandala,’ Mandala- 
| nabhi,” Lokatantra,’ Dandacakra,? Caturvidham rajanitim,®© Caturbhirupakramai pi, 
| Trisadhanaíakti h? Sadeumah,? Kakuda, . Madbyama Sakti? Dharmottara,1$ 
Pagabandba," Randhre,*? — Upayasangbata,9 Paratisandhana,® Vaitasīmvīttim,% 


1 Mā/., p. 11. 

“caused TA daar TARA: | 

d aft ad dau vary RAT dez Lp.7, Anandaérama Series. 
3 Raghu., IV. 12, VIII. 10, 18, XII. 12, XIII. 68, 79, XVIII. 50; Sak., VI. 5. 
| 1 Raghu., IX. 2. 
| 5 Mal., p. 11. 
| 6 Raghu., IV. 4. 

? Ibid., IX. 15, STRTTTWUSSTET XVIII. 20. 
| 8 Sāk., p. 154. 

9 Māl., p. 11. : 
10 Raghu., XVII. 68, XI. 55. E 
11 Ibid., XVIII. 15. d 
12 Ibid., III. 13, IX. 18, XVII. 63. 

13 Ibid., XVII. 67, VIII. 21. 

14 Ibid., VI. 7o. 

15 Ibid., XVII. 58. gam gema Xll. 7. 
16 Ibid., XIII. 7 spdfawrdt IV. 43. 

17 Ibid., X. 86, VIII. 21. 

18 [bdi., XII. 1x, XV. 17, XVII. 61. 

19 Ibid., XIV. 11. 

20 $E. V. 25, TUMATA Raghu., XVII. 76. 
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y Dandaniti, Tirtha® and Sagvidham Dalam? | ms ; 

; Prakrti are the subjects. While commenting on this technical phrase 
Mallinatha quotes Kautilya. On this Mr. R. Shama Sastri has made the following 
important observation in the Preface to his translation of the ee thašāstra which 

"may be quoted in full to elucidate the sense of the term Pra i 

“A few of the words are evidently peculiar to works on political science, 
and the author has himself stated in the last chapter of the work that the use 
of the word "prakrti,” in the sense of an clement of sovereignty, has been 
his own; and has also said in VI. 1. that each sovereign state must contain seven 
members (anga), such as the king, the minister, the country, the fort, the 
trcasuty, the army, and the friend; and eight elements (prakrtis), with these and 
the enemy. Amatrasithha calls (II, 8, 17) them seven members (rājyāūgāni) or 
elements (prakrtis), and to designate the enemy or enemies, he has not used 
the word prakrti. So Kautilya may be credited with having coined the word 
prakrti to designate an element of sovereignty, and to have extended the 
denotation of it so as to cover enemics also, as "prathma prakrti," first inimical 
element; “dvitiya prakrti,” second inimical element; and “tritiya prakrti,” third | 
inimical element, and so on, as stated by him. Likewise, Kamandaka calls | 

_ (1, 16, 17,) them members, and uses the word prakrti to designate these seven 

members and also enemies (VIII, 4, 20, 25,). It would appear, therefore, that 
writers on political science before Kautilya used the word “anga,” member, | 
as a general term to designate any of the seven constituents of a state, and had | 
no such genetal term as “prakrti,” element, to denote the seven constituents 
as well as the inimical elements. Tt follows, therefore, that the use of the word 
"prakrti," in the sense of an element of a sovereign state including enemies also 
is a proof that the author using that word must be posterior to Kautilya. In | 
the Manusmrti, now extant, the wotd "prakrti,” is used (VII, 156) in the general 
sense, as in Kautilya, and it can therefote be taken to be posterior to Kautilya. 
It follows also that Kālidāsa, must have been indebted to Kautilya’s 
Arthasasira for the political terms noted above, and that Mallināthasūri could | 
find their explanation in no other political work than that of Kautilya.^" | 


Kalidasa has, however, used both the terms prakrti and aziga® to denote an 
element of a Sovereign state. i > 
b Prakrtimandala, lit. the circle of the su 
(“the cattle and the bull”), is limited to th 

Prakriyamitra, the natural enemy, is 
dominions of the king a 


bjects, by the maxim Gobafīvardanyāja 
€ people living outside the city$. 

i 18 one whose territory borders on the 
nd is conterminous with his kingdom." 


* Ibid., XVIII. 46. 
? Ibid., XVII, 68. 


Gy 26, XVII. 67. 
: RI ae S translation of the Artha., Preface, p. XVI. 
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Arimandala is the circle of enemies, direct and indirect, i.e. including both 
natural enemies and the enemies of friends. It must not be forgotten that at the 
demise of a great king a confederacy of enemies was not infrequently formed 
with a view to invade the territories of the new king on the throne. The 
natural enemies, particularly, would very wisely be on the lookout of a weakness 
and a loophole in his State to pounce upon it and make it their prey? on 
the earliest opportunity. 

Mandalanabhi signifies an emperor who is the centre of a circle of kings. 
Mandala is the circle of princes whose kingdoms lie on the borders of the imperial 
country. Kamandaka, quoted by Mallinatha,? mentions twelve classes of these 
princes, namely (1) ari or inimical kings to be subdued, (2) mitram or allies, 
(3) arermitram ox a friend of the enemy, (4) mitramitram or a friend of a friend, 
ond (5) arimitramitram or a friend of an enemy's friend whose teritories lie 
in the reat, viz., (6) parspigraha whose kingdom is next to that of the chief king, 
(7) a&randa whose territory lies next to that of Parsi” s, and who is likely to pre- 
vent an ally from helping another, (8) pārsnigrābasāra and (9) ākrandasāra whose 
kingdoms.are separated by those of the foregoing; (10) madhyama, ot intermediate, 
whose territory lies between those of the conqueror and the enemy; and (1x) 
udasina ot onc who is indifferent or neutral (neither a friend nor a foe), whose 


kingdom is situated outside the territories of the above mentioned kings—both E 
strong in force, and when in league with others, able to change the fortunes of 2 
war; and lastly (12) the imperial monarch himself more powerful than the last "a 
two named.. Kautilya* gives a detailed description of the circle of kings and its — E 
centre. : 

Lokatantra is the att of government, the practical science of administration. 4 
Dandacakra (lit. danda—forces, cakta=a circle) signifies a whole army complete ; à 


with all its fourfold constituents.’ Caturvidham rājanītim and caturbhirupa kramaih A 
are phrases referring to the fourfold policy which the commentator explains as ^ c 
the Sama, Danavidhi, Bheda and Vigraha® These were the four traditional 
political crafts of appeasement, bribing, causing civil dissension and punishing 
(i.e., war) respectively. These have been described in the Suhraniti as Sama, 
peace, Dama, purchase, Bheda, separation, and Danda, penalty (Chapter IV, 
Section I, 51-82). Kalidasa plainly mentions that diplomacy without bravety 
is simply timidity; bravery itself without politics resembles the conduct of 
beasts;’ so success is to be sought by a united policy of these four expedients® 


1 Raghu., IV. 2-4. 

2 Ibid., XII. 11, XV. 17. 

* — WRfenfenmwr TA | warfare sp GIRANG geet: eae: farat 
AGE | Aas GANG Wad: | ASA fania set PTE p ATS 
aan: Mat AAN | msarefettumsmiiat aan: | Ae Fact aed wo aa SHE du 
Comment on Raghu., IX. 15. | 
4 Kamandaka follows Kautilya—cf. Arthasastra, Bk. VI. 2. 
5 M. R. Kale: Malavikagnimitra, Notes, p. 19. 

8 Comment on Raghu., XI. 55. 
7 Raghu., XVII. 47. 
8 Ibid., XIV. 11. 
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and by sttiking at the vulnerable points of ss T Ds ae on brings 
into play the significance of the term Trisādbanā a e p pto ne | by ii 
kinds of strength, viz., dignity ( prabhāva) of the ing, consultation with the 
Council of Ministers (mantra) and confidence, courage, the indomitable spirit? 
(utsāba). "The prabhava ox prabhnsakti is the power arising from the tesoutces 
at the command and the prominent position of a king by vittue of good treasury 
and good government (hosadapdajam tejas). The uisābasakti is the power arising 
from the king’s petsonal energy, valour and enthusiasm (vikramabalamutsaha- 
sakti þ). This is the most important of the three sačžis which a king must 
possess. The antrasakti, the power arising from good counscl, is also important, 
Sad-gunah refer to the six expedients of SUCCESS. | These six expedients, which 
the king was expected to employ in gaining his object of a forward movement, 
an extension of power (prasara)*, were the following according to Kāutilya*, who 
says: . 

“The circle of states is the source of the sixfold policy. My teacher says 
that peace (sandhi), war (vigraha), observance of neutrality (asana), matching 
(yana), alliance (samšraya), and making peace with one and waging wat with 
another (dvaidhībhāva) are the six forms of state policy.” 

"Of these, agreement with pledges is peace; offensive Operation is wat; 
indifference is neutrality; making preparations is matching; secking the protec- 
tion of another is alliance; and making peace with one and waging wat with 
another, is termed a double policy (dvaidhībhāva). ‘These are the six forms.” 

The same six expedients have been enumerated in the $ ukranīti? also. These 


expedients, asserts Kalidasa, completely frustrate the cffects consequent upon ` 


the enemies’ under-takings* and contribute to deceive the foes’. 

Kakuda, lit the hump of the bull, is the topmost place in the body politic. 
It refers to the paramount power with several vassals and feudatory chiefs. 
Madhyamasakti ox Madbyamalokbála was the intermediate, neutral power whose 
territory lay between those of the conqueror and the enemy. His shelter and 
protection .wete sought by a foiled foe of the conquetor.8 Dharmottara ot 
dbarmavijayīnrpa was à conqueror who congueted a kingdom only for para- 
sūtu and without extirpating the ruling family reinstated the defeated 
monarch (uikbātapratiropitāb). Panabandha is the desired end, the success, 
achieved atter the application of the various expedients of E statecraft. 
Randhra 15 a loop hole, a vulnerable point in the State. An enemy was always 
peeping in to discover a vulnerable point in the State of his foe where he 

; Ibid, XVII 6r, 

Oo e MN the Amarakosa: saan fare: maena: Raghu, TIT, 15. 


^ Bk., VII. ch. 1., also cf. Amar, inà 
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8 Ibid., XIII. 7, XVII. 58. 
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might strike." Upayasanghata is the organized utilization of all the expedients b 
of statecraft.? Parūtisandhāna is diplomacy, the practice of deception against an 
enemy.) Vaižasīvriti is the expedience ofthe weak. It is the conduct of the | 
canc weed in the face of a powerful storm. A weak monarch has to bow down H 
his head before a powerful conqueror and to lift it up again after he has passed i 
over. Mallinatha quotes Kautilya while commenting on this phrase.* Keutilya | 
recommends this policy as one fit for the weak. 4 | 


Dandaniti is the precepton polity. Tt is the science of statecraft. Hemadri E 
and Cáritravardhana quote the following from the Kamandaka: “Chastisement is 


said to be punishment itself, that is why the punishment is the king. Its law and 
exercise ate termed as the Daydanīti or the Government."5 


| 
H 
| 
Tirtha, as explained by the commentator,® refers to the eighteen Heads of | 
| 
$ 
j 
[ 


Departments of the State. Cāritravardhana explains this to mean ‘the eighteen 
Heads of Departments including the minister, priest, commander-in-chief’, etc.” 
Vallabha, however, interprets the phrase to mean ‘natural inclination and its 
application to practice.'$ But his view is obviously incorrect and cannot be 
accepted for the use of the phtase is evidently made in a technical sense in which 
it has been used throughout in the treatises on polity. The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya refers elaborately to these eighteen “thas or heads of departments.? 
Sadvidham balam was the sixfold strength! of the State, namely (x) ministers, 
(2) attendants, (3) allies, (4) guilds, (5) enemies of the enemy and (6) foresters. 


King’s Policy at Home and Abroad 


Kālidāsa has to give certain injunctions ro his kings. A new king, says he, 
should aim at consolidating his power. He is easy to uproot. Therefore he 
should consolidate his power in the mannet of a newly planted tree by fixing day 
by day the roots of his policy deep into the hearts of his subjects which would 
engender eood will in them for him, and in this way he could become unassail- 


able. His actions, full of mature judgment and hence averting calamity, should 


1 a, XVII. 61, XV. 17. : 
2 wate aafe —Mallinātha on Raghu, XIV. 11. 
A. eee Ie Me as dquudmrRmeq on Raghu., IV. 35. 
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Raghuwamsa by G. R. Nandargikar, Notes on qmi XVII. 68. 
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aim at the acquisition of prosperity, beating fruit unobserved in the manner of 
the szli tice tipe in the interior.! Although powerful, out not proceed by a 
wrong path,? and although capable of suppressing immediate y any disaffection 
among his subjects, he should not, at all, occasion that for which a remedy would 
have to be called forth.? He should not violate duty for the sake of wealth and 
desire; nor these two fot the sake of that duty; neither should he overlook wealth 
for the sake of desite, nor desite for the sake of wealth; for he should be just in 
his dealing with these three objects of the world.* Friends when kept in low 
position can never return favours; when kept in high rank they begin to act in a 
hostile way towards him; so he should place his friends in an intermediate posi- 
tion.5 The Sukraniti thinks that ‘kings have no friends, and can be friends to 
nobody.’ By the combination of yet amicable virtues he should appear to his 
dependents both ill-approachable and inviting as the ocean on account of its sea 
monsters and jewels.” The, Swkraniti also advises his king to ‘punish his 
own subjects by being mild internally but cruel externally.’ He should take a 
middle course, that of neither too stern nor.too mild? and should treat all with 
perfect eguanimity.'? Having formed a just estimate of military powet, circum- 
stances, time and others of his own as well as of those of his enemy, he should 
make an invasion on him if he thinks himself more powerful than his enemy, if 
otherwise, he should remain silent. Destroying the enterprises of his enemies 
he should be intent upon the performance of his own actions, and striking ene- 
mies in weak points, he should conceal his own defects with great care. Even 
though he knows of the actions of men done in a spirit hostile to him, he should 
not give utterance to words calculated to give them pain, but silently adopt mea- 
sutes to thwart their object. 

The political measures or diplomatic schemes of the monatch whose policy 
of government should be secret and whose attitudes and gestures should also 
equally be inconceivable should only be inferred from the results they put fotth.14 


2 


1 Raghu., XVII. 53. 
id. 


TT ft ša ge md n Ch. IV. 18- 
7 Raghu., I. 16, ° > ; 
„Ch. IV. Sec. I. 130-151. 
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10 Raghu, T. 28. = | 
11 Ibid., XVII. 59. 

12 Ibid’, 61. 

13 Tbid., T. 22 (notes by M. R. Kale). 
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Although powerful, his expedition s 


hould be specially directed agai Ww. | 
i f hi ainst those 
are in the teach o his power! 8 hos ho 


| He should collect wealth in his treasury for the 
good of his people and not actuated by the motive of his avarice.2 Employing 
the fourfold administration of government necessary to a king in its due order, 
as fat as the cighteen tīržhas, he should strive to obtain its fruit3 Although skil- 
ful in the att of fraudulent and diplomatic watfare (kūtayuddha) he should always 
fight in the righteous way.4 He should feel shy when tightly praised for his 
praiseworthy conduct Though dazzling when looked at his ptowess and in- 
fluence, he should suppress all unworthy acts among his subjects in the manner 
of the sun dispelling darkness.9 He should not send? him back who asks of him 
the fulfilment of some desire without fulfilling it. He should strive to add more 
to the state of prosperity of his people in which he found them while taking their 
charge from his predecessor, and he should thus bring about a state of plenty 
and aftluence® (bhiyasim vrddbim). The alien enemies ate not so very difficult 
to win; formidable ate the internal enemies, so should he endeavout to conquet 
the enemies at home first and then proceed against those abroad.? 
Employing spics as eyes nothing should remain unseen to the monarch.'0 
Himself sleeping at the scheduled time, he should learn all by employing spies, 
themselves ignorant of one another's business, among the enemies and friends.” 
He should follow confidently the routine of duty for the day and night as scheduled 
in books on polity for kings.'” He should consult and discuss the affairs of the 
State with his ministers every day and yet his vigilance should be so stern as not 
to allow the secret to be divulged. “The king who docs not listen", says the 
Sukraniti, “to the counsels of the ministers about things good and bad 
to him is a thief in the form of a ruler, an exploiter of the people's 
wcalth.”14 He should build forts and properly gatrison dūda 80 that they 
may successfully challenge the enemy and tesist his advances. IT non 
Aévamedha sacrifice he has to utilize the fraudulent methods (parabhisandhana) 
richte 6 16 F ld associate with the good even if they ate his 
to righteous ends.$ He shou : bēbis OU Ee 
enemies and avoid those who are bad even if they be his friends. 


1 Ibid., XVII. 56. 
? Ibid., 6o. 
3 Thid., 68. 


$ Ibid., 74. 
71bid., XI. 2, XVII. 72. 
8 Ibid., XVII. 41. 


9 Ibid., 45. 
me 

id., 5x* à A Ibid., 49. 
"rna fe femp aaa TAAT | 4 
13 Tbid., 5o. 


14 Ch., TI. 515-16.. 
15 Raghu., XVII. 51. 
16 Tbid., 76. 

17 Ibid., I. 28, 
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should rely on the experts in the statecraft! and should strive hard to 
consolidate all that he has already got. He should make the best efforts to 
run a benign government? He should so wisely conduct himself in regard to 
his subjects that every individual should get an impression of being particularly 
endeared to him (the king).* He should not again take reins of administration 
which he has himself once renounced.” He should properly, in due time and 
place, apply the expedients of polity, as they bear fruit only wben thus applied.® 
He should always use a sweet language and in order to gain confidence his smile 
must precede his conversation.” He should employ his men in work with a 
patronizing skill? He should himself be politically efficient? (nayajiah), and 
should not transgress the bounds of the established order,! as he must also keep 
in control his own youth, beauty and desire for glory, for they, even individually, 
cause corruption and arrogance.!! Thus should a king act following the path 
pointed out by the treatises on polity! (sastranirdistavartmand), which embodied 
the traditions of an ideal conduct for a ruler and could as well serve for the 
model of the poet's contemporary king. The royal panegyrist of the Junagadh 
Insctiption of the Gupta age thinks in a sttikingly similar trend. 


1 Ibid., IV. 10. 

" ASAHAN agafat Ibid., 14. 

3 Ibid., VII. 7. . 

4Tbid., 8. 
= 5 Ibid., 13. 

5 Ibid., XII. 69. 

7 Ibid., XVII. 31. 

8 Ibid., 40. 

? Ibin., XVIII. 25. 

10 Tbid., TIT. 27. 

E Ibid., XVII. 45. 
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_ SOVEREIGNTY, VASSALS AND DIGVIJAYA 
Sovereignty 


CHAPTER VI 3 
| 
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1 sī: Raghu., III. 36° quieras: IV. 14, 43. IAT: 15» 32 39, XVII. 37. 
2 Raada, Ibid., III. 36. 

3 srearedmir Ibid., XIX. 57. 

4 Ch. I. 353-55. 

5 Raghu., II. 75, III. 11, XVI. 78. 

6 Ibid., I. 14, 29, III. 14, 15, VI. 21, 38. 
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actually wielded it as derived from, and delegated by him.! Whenever he re- 
nounced his office it was he and he alone who determined his successor, and 
sovereignty thus devolved according to his will? His office being hereditary, 
sovereignty flowed, as it were, from father to son. He was the creator and 
cause of all time and tide? He was expected to protect his people in return of 
his wages! which ordinarily would sound contractual, much akin to the theory 
of social contract, but nothing could be farther from such an idea. It is also 
true that laws did not flow from the sovereign and that he had to administer 
them only as he found them ready made and codified by sages like Manus long 
before he took reins of his office and that he was expected to act as a skilful 
charioteer driving the car? of social and political affairs with reference to his 
people. Such a state of affairs, indeed, has the effect of making the king only 
a figutehead, punishing transgression against the established order, and it hard- 
ly leaves to him the chances of origination, yet it has to be admitted that his 
authority in the state was unassailable.” But in the day to day administration 
his arbitrariness was bound to come in conflict and be undermined by the ex- 
istence of a plurality of ministers and by several other forces which is a necessaty 
. outcome of the working of a highly organized secretatiate, a thoroughly trained 
buteaucracy and a well-graded hierarchy of officials to which Kālidāsa refers 
as existing as we shall see in due context. From a petusal of the poet’s litera- 
ture we ate left under no delusion as to the constitutional and legal position 
of his sovereign. He attributes to him divine qualities and epithets and thus 
tendets him extraordinary and distinct from the people he governed. He is 


never the same as the common people® except in his education and the samska- 
ras as a duija. 


The Sovereign Power and Royal Dignity 


Sovereignty endowed the king with authority to rule. The king need 
not be advanced in age to wield power and exercise authority. Even a young 
king by virtue of his being the sovereign could command his position.® This 
sovereignty inherent in the young prince, like the Strong smell of the rut in a 
young elephant ovetpoweting other elephants, big or small, and like the deadly 
poison oi à young snake keeping everyone off its body, enables him to rule 
over his people. Even an unbotn king, yet in the womb of his mother, ren- 


tmt ou ARTA ATT U: | 
Šarirarggres: aaa FAST: |1 Ibid. XVII. 30, cf. aja Ibid., IIT. 36 
Mien Id, LV < EI. 70, KVM. 5, °° 
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dered (by his association and touch) his mother, the queen, one of unquestioned 
authority (awyahatajial) and endowed „her person with much sanctity. She 
could be even anointed as a sovereign in virtue of her association with the 
potential king in her womb.? 

The king moved about in great state? When he entered the city and pro- 
cceded on an elephant through the thoroughfares of his capital, he was accom- 
panied with music and beat of drums.4 The city and its roads were decorated 
with banners and artificial arches to receive him.5 When he entered his capi- 
tal men ran on both sides hailing him with the words "Victory to the King ! 
Here comes he l6 This act is technically termed as shouting the “alokagabda,” 
the set formula of phrases which one must utter when approaching the king. 
The dlokasabda thus meant the panegyrical ovation of the attendants which they 
gave in order to cry the way when the king moved about. While the king pro- 
cceded on the highways of the capital, damsels and elderly wcmen in coverture 
threw /éja® ot fried tice on him thus expressing their good wishes for him. In 
the meantime songs of gloty of his royal house were sung? and fly-whisks were 
waved over him," as a sign of regalia. The royal visit was marked by some 
gracious act™ on the part of the sovereign for the good of his subjects. When- 
ever he visited a place it was inspected!? beforehand by his officials. When- 
cver he wanted his words to be conveyed to somebody not present before him, 
he commanded the attendant with affected words, ‘speak to (so and so) with my 
words’ | purporting that the words of the king were infallible in their desired 
purpose and their propriety could not be questioned. The sovereign could 
be approached only opportunely.4 : 

The imperial ruler was a patamount sovereign. ‘One umbrella’ and one 
king was the idea’®. He, according to the poet, ruled “the entire world under one 
umbrella.76 And the sovereign who could achieve this ideal drove ‘a chariot of 
unchecked course (apratirathah) up to the end of directions)" The phrase 
apratiratha of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription!® of Samudta Gupta, the conquer- 


1 Raghu., XIX. 57. 
? Ibid. 
3 Ibid., IV. 15, 30, 39, XVII. 37. 
^ Riu, I. 1. 
5 Ibid., Raghu., IT. 74, XI. 5, XV. 38. 
Saag Tag aq: Sak., p. 156. 
7 Raghu., TI. 9. 
8 granai: Ibid., II. 10, IV. 27. 
9 gar: gafant Ibid., II. 12. 
10 Tbid., XVIII. 43. 
11 Tbid., II. 14. 
12 qeg fat Sak. p. 198. 
18 Wa ddr Ibid., p. 156. 
4 qaga: ts: Ibid., p. 185. 
16 Raghu., IL. 47, V. 23, VIII. 4; Vik., ILI. x9. 
16 Raghu., T. 47. 
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18 Mathura Stone Inscription of Candra Gupta II, Bilsad Stone 
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ot of the Hindu world of his times, finds its repetition in the phrase apratira- 
hall and its echo in similar phrases digantavisrāntaratba P^, ānākarathavartmanānš 
and jayativasudhāmapratiratbab", of Kālidāsa. A few of Wiese can even be equated 
with the legends on the coins of the Imperial Guptas pe | : 

Kālidāsa speaks ideally about the boundaries of an imperial soveteign's 
empite. He advocates natural boundaties and he is not fatigued by des- 
ctibing in unequivocal terms the glories of such a sovercign ruling a territory 
‘extending up to the seas®.’ A Cakravrti governed his whole empire extending 
up to the seas like a single city with no rival power to share his authority in the 
administration of the entire earth" This allusion stands also as a parallel to 
identical phraseology in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription’ of Samudta Gupta and 
in the Mandasot Stone Inscription? of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarma. The 
governance of the empire like a single city by onc king also conveys the idea of a 
single-whole kingship as against the idea of a federation and militates against 
the general evidence furnished on the point by the works of the poet. 


Sovereign Terms 


' We may also consider a few terms in this connection. They ate arika, 
sāsana"!, fāsanārika?, nāmamudrā!s and ghosanāt. Aika commonly means lap, the 
teach of arms, domains, an impression of a seal. Aikagata (sativa) vriti!5, used 
by Kalidasa, may indirectly refer to one’s soveteign tights within one’s domain. 
Aika means, as said above, an impression, a sign. It was the seal of the Govern- 
ment. The Raghwamsa at one place reads thus: "ruling without oppression 


< 


Kumāra Gupta, Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta, etc. cf. ayfaararaiey: 
of the Eran Stone Inscription of Samudra Gupta, verse 4. 
1 Šāk., VIL. 33. p. 258. 
? Raghu., I. 47. 
5 Ibid., I. 5. 
4 Sak., VIL. 33. 
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over the earth which bore the matk of his command," etc. We find a similar 
phrase in garu/zadaüka used in the Allahabad Pillar Insctiption of Samudra 
Gupta in the sense of a geal engraved with the form of a Garuda or eagle. It 
may be said lik wise that ordets of the emperor including those renewing the 
titles to govern under the paramount sovereign were imprinted officially with = 
the mark of an impetial seal, an ake, as it was called. Sdsana means an order, Sa 
an edict. This term occurs in a vety important context of the Vikramorvašī 
in which the emperor temarks that he does not think himself so much blessed 
with the attainment of supreme sovereignty marked by an exclusive 
royal umbtella, and by his edicts being coloured by the crest jewels of feuda- 
tory chiefs.* This passage makes it clear that the emperor used to issue Sasanas 
ot "written orders’ or edicts of administration which were proclaimed about 
in the empire. This passage is further corroborated by another occurring in 
the Sakuntala where an actual proclamation (i7 ghusyatam) has been made3 A 
supreme ruler or emperor had several petty feudal princes—the sdmantamauli 
of the passage—under his sway. The latter paid the former tributes worthy 
of his state, and received in return legal sanctions from him to which they 
would show their respect by lifting them to their crowned heads. The rays 
issuing from their diadems fell upon the orders (fasanas) and brightened them. 
This may be corroborated from other references in literature and inscriptions. 
These Sdsanas, as suggested above, might have been official renewals of the 
title of the feudal lords to govern their realms. The possessions of the feuda- 
tories became those of their overlord, the emperor, by conquest, but since they 
were reinstated in theit kingdom their title might be taken to have been derived 
from the authority, will and pleasure of the suzerain. Such practice, it may 
be noted, actually obtained in the administrative system of the Imperial Gup- 
tas. 


While dealing with the Sasanas Kautilya says: “(Teachets) say that (the 
word) sasana, command, (is applicable only to) royal writs (sasana).”4 Like 
Kautilya, Sukra also has referred to the Sāsanas. He is even more prolific in 
this tegatd and his treatise, the Sukraniti, draws out a long list of the kinds of 
the writs of royal command.’ According to him “A Sasana-patra ot a docu- 
ment of public notice and regulations for the people is that which contains the 
king's own signature and date and begins in the following way: Pe 
all, or Notice is hereby given that, etc. such and such things must be done by 
you, etc.”* He makes mention of another interesting document, that of an 
djfa-patra ot document of order, which he explains as ‘one by ga functions - 
are entrusted to ttibutary chiefs, officers or governors of districts. We have 
to distinguish here between the two kinds of sasanas mentioned by Kālidāsa 


1 Raghu., XVIII. 29. 
2 Vik., III. 19. 

3 Sak., VI. 23. 

4 Arthasastra, Book II, Ch. xo. 

5 Ch. II. - 
6 Ibid., 607-608. 
7 Ibid., 603-604. 
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There was the ordinary Sasana writ of command, referred to below, and there 
were those Sasanas which were addressed by the king to his officials. The lat- 
ter were the ajf-pafras of the Sukranīti. lt is one like these which has been 
alluded to in the Abhijiiana Sakuntala! in the phrase patrahasto rājašāsanam. The 
Sukranīti lays much stress on the use of written documents as orders of the king. 
It enjoins: “The officer or servant is not to do anything without the king’s 
written order. Nor should the king command anything great or small with- 
out written order."" It becomes even more insistent on the use of written order: 
“Both the king who commands without writing and the officer who does any- 
thing without written orders are thieves." It even declares: “The written 
document with the king’s seal is the real king. The Ring is not a Ring”? Thus 
Jasana ot rdjasasana® was the royal writ containing the order.6 The sasanas 
could never be questioned as they were issued by the sovereign authority 
and a king whose sasana could never be challenged but was always respected 
has been referred to by Kālidāsa as mahaniyasasanah.? There were those 
messengers who carried to and fro these sāsanas as is evident from the phrase 
Sāsanahāriņā.8 Sāsanātika, as shown above, was the seal of the Government 
which might have been utilized in imprinting an edict of the Government. 

Mudra, again, was a sign and a seal and ndmamudré a seal beating 4 
name. Ghosand was the proclamation of atrordet or information to the public 
on the part of the administration. We read in the Sakuatala Dusyanta order 
ing a certain proclamation to be made.9 It may be remembered that Ašoka, 
the great Buddhist Emperor, had his edicts proclaimed to his people by means 
of rock and pillar inscriptions throughout his empire. 


Types of States 


_ From the works of Kālidāsa several names of States can be gathered which 
In treatises of polity like the Arthasastra and the Kamandakiya Nitisara 
have been dealt with as technical political terms referrino to types of States. 
They are the following: Rajya, Maharajya, Adhirajyati Dvairājya 12 Sāmrājya,* 
and the Sārvabhauma ot the Caktax But | 
the single exception of the term Dvairājya Kālidāsa does not use them as dis- 
tinct types of sovereign States. He actually confuses, may be due to poeti- 


1p. 186. 

* Ch. II. 582-85. 

3 Ibid., 585-86. 

4 Ibid., 587. 

5 Sāk., P. 186. 

$ at mat Raghu., XVII. 79. 
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8 Ibid., TIT. 68. 
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cal and metrical exigencies, their political significance and even at times uses 
many of these terms as Synonyms to indicate the same type of State. Thus 
it is not possible to accept these phrases as technically used. A reference, how- 
ever, may be made to the types of Dvairājja, Sāmrājya, and Sarvabhauma ot the 
Cakravarti types. 

Dvairājja was a kingdom divided in two parts and controlled by two kings, 
This type was actually composed of two parts—two half-kingdoms (ardbarajya).1 
Drairójya, as established by Agnimitra, was a kingdom divided between two 
orother-kings and was evidently under the infuence*ofa more important power. 
The Mdlavikagnimitra formuletes almost a definition of it: “The two kings 
possessing royalty divided (equally) between them, and causing no disturbance 
owing to mutual restraint, wil] abide by your command, as the two horses bear- 
ing the yoke (of a chariot, the weight o£ which is) equally divided, and harm- 
less, being mutually restrained, follow the will of the charioteer3” Thus ob- 
viously this Dvairdjya was not a type of sovereign State and was subject to the 
restraint and authority exercised by a suzerain power. It may be noted that 
the Arthasastra has discussed the constitution called Dvairājya in connection 
with the Vairdjya. Dr. Jayaswal observes: “He (Kautilya) characterises the 
Dvairdjya, ‘the rule of two, as a constitution of rivalry and mutual conflict lead- 
ing to final destruction.* It should be noticed that the Acharatiga Sūtra also 
tefers to this constitution and tteats it as distinct from the Gana Government. 
This “tule of two’ was neither a monarchy nor an aristocracy. It is a cons- 
titution peculiar to the history of India. Historical instances of this consti- 
tution are known to our literature and insctiptions. Avanti in some petiod 
of Hindu history was under this constitution, for the Mahabharata tclates that 
Avanti was under Vinda and Anuvinda, two kings ruling jointly.5 ....ln 
the 6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, Nepal was under such a cons- 
titution. Simultaneous inscriptions of the kings of the Lichchhavi family and 
the Thakuri family are found at Kathamandu.6 These are orders issued from 
two places in the same capital, and the dates prove that the two dynasties were 
ruling simultaneously.... Prima facie such a constitution is unthinkable and 
unworkable. Its working in India constitutes a unique constitutional experi- 
ment and success. The constitution in Nepal lasted for a long time.” Tt 
must be, however, remembered that the Dvairdjya of the Mālavikāgnimitra does 
not seem to refer to a sort of joint rule and responsibility. It appeats to have 
been a kingdom divided in two, each of which was held by a king. 


1 Mal., p. 100. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Mal., V. 14. E 
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5 Sabbaparva, Ch. 31; Ud. p. 165, etc. 
° Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, App. IV. 3 
* Hindu Polity, Part IL, pp. 96-97. It may be pointed here, however, that ] 
assertion that such a constitution has been peculiar to India and that it is “un 
unworkable’ can be easily challenged, for we know that Rome had two Ma 
divided equal powers and the Government functioned smoothly. 
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Samrajya, as referred to by the poet, was evidently a vast empire com. 
posed of its federated units of feudal states govetned independently by their 
respective rulers so far as their internal administration was concerned. The 
authority to govern their respective states, however, was tenewed by the Samrit, 
to the Sámantas, as they were technically called. 

The conduct of the vassal chiefs at an imperial court has already been re- 
ferred to. Sdrvabhauma ot the Cakravartī state was again an impctial system 
like the Sāmrājya in which the authority of one emperor was recognized. But 
what Kalidasa describes as a Sarvabhauma monarchy is, in fact, a combination 
ot perhaps a compromise between the technical Adhirajya type of a federal 
character and the Sarvabhauma a unified imperialism under one king. Unless 
we conclude in this manner we shall be confronted with a confused desctip- 
tion establishing nothing since the poet mentions several kings in the train of 
a Cakravarti sovereign ruling under one umbrella.! 

A paramount sovereign, an emperor, Samrat? ot Cakravarti as he was 
sometimes called, moved in great state followed by his vassals and feudatory 
chiefs.* Raghu’s feet are said to have become yellow at the fingets on account 
of the particles of honey and the pollen dropped down from thc garlands 
of kings.” A striking parallel of this picture is presented by the Kahaum 
Stone Pillar Inscription where it is said that a strong wind was caused 
to be blown by.hundreds of feudatories of Skanda Gupta bowing their heads 
to the great Gupta Emperor in the foreground of his court.9 "This implies 
that a vast number of kings prostrated themselves at the fect of their paramount 
Sovereign at the time of their appearance or leave-taking.” Naturally the emperor 
added to his own the sovereignty (4/7) of those monarchs whose territory he 
conquered but whom he teinstated in their kingly office. He took away theit 
soveteignty but not their possessions?. Feudal chiefs accepted his behests, 
ee en PARSE math a low bow of their heads the umbrellas of which were 

pt al stance.” Legally they could not keep umbrellas! as the paramount 
SOVeICIBn Was 2 one-umbrella empetor!! (ekāfapatra) and held his authority 
pora by any other power in his domain, It was during the marches of this 
all-powerful sovereign that ‘the dust raised by the vanguard of horses, effected 
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the disappearance of the shooting rays of the crest jewels of the tributa 
princes’ who followed him in his train." He was the very hump (nrpatikakuda),? 
as 1t were, of the bull whose component limbs were made up by the feudal chiefs 


and was technically termed as the centre or nucleus of the circle of kings (mābki . 


nrpamaņdalas)a)? who were the sāmantamanli o£ the text.4 The attendance of the 
feudatory chicfs at the supreme imperial court was a marked feature of the times 
of Kalidasa for it has been frequently noticed by him in his works. “This was 
also a noted feature of the courts of the Imperial Guptas as is evident from their 
epigraphical records, particularly instanced in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta and the Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
These feudatories attended the imperial court on important occasions like con- 
quests or sacrifices, or they may have even stayed there permanently like the 
Rajas of the Moghal court of later times vying with one another for the 
impetial offices and the pleasure of the emperor.® 


In order to give an ampler evidence it is opportune to describe here the 
vassal chiefs at a little length. The following is a description given by the poet 
of a universal sovereign and his attending crowd of tributory chieftains. 


The vassal chiefs experienced both rise and set at the hands of the uni- 
versal sovereign for he had a kind heart to those who did not violate his com- 
mands, but to his defiants he had a heart made of steel.” "The chiefs by hun- 
dreds touched (him of undaunted valour on) his feet with rays proceeding from 
the diamonds in their crowns brightened up by the red lustre of his toe-nails.8 
The emperor returned from the shores of the great ocean to his capital having 
taken compassion on the wives of his enemies, who were then destitute of hair 
decorations and who had requested theit ministers to join the hands of their 


"infant sons before him as a token of their supplication.® Although attained to 


the pos.tions of the chief of the circle of twelve kings, that universal sovereign 
whose personal splendour was equal to that of fire and the moon and by the side 
of whose white umbrella, no other (white) umbrella could be raised on the 
earth, was ever vigilant thinking that the dignity of a monarch is always to 
conquer what still remains unconquered.1 


The paramount sovereign sat under a golden canopy and was attended 
by chauri-bearers and bards, and tradesmen poured wealth through commerce 


in his empire." He was witnessed in his supreme sovereignty marked by their 


1 Ibid., VI. 33. S 
2 Ibid., 70, ILI. 70. 

3 Ibid., IX. 15, XVIII. 20. 

4 Vik., II. 19. 

5 Raghu., IV. tu, VI. 33, IX. 13, 14, XIII. 66, XVII. 28; Vik., III. 19. 

0 TAMRAC yaeava—Raghu., IV: 88. 

? Ibid., IX. 9. 

8 Ibid., xo. 

9 Ibid., 14. 
10 Ibid., IX. 15. care i E 
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being only one royal umbrella, and by his edicts (iūsanārika) gen colouted 
by the crest jewels of feudatory chiefs (sāmantamanlimaņi? añjita). - The samantas 
(sāmanta, lit. a border prince, a petty chieftain ruling over 2 F as nag 
payagramapatif) ruled under the paramount sovereign. a uxraniti defines 
a Samanta as one ‘in whose kingdom without oppressing the subjects, an an- 
nual revenue from one lakh up to three lakh Karsas is regularly realised. It 
further adds that even royal servants could be ‘appointed equal with Sāmantas.? 

The feudal possessions formed units of the imperial soverceign's empire 
which seems to have been a feudo-federal structure. And although Kalidasa 
speaks of one empire under a single emperor, the existence of a unitaty type 
of State can obviously be doubted. In fact, the units were free in- their 
internal administration and all that was required of the feudal lords was to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the paramount power, to pay tributes to the sover- 
eign and to get the title to rule renewed from time to time. They held their 
fiefs with his authority and during his pleasure. The vassals approached their 
suzetain to get the titles to their respective lands renewed. This is made very 
clear by the illustrative picture preserved in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta where his feudatories are said to have come fot ‘doing 
obeisance and obeying commands,” and for getting the title to the enjoyment 
of their respective lands renewed with the Imperial Gupta seal bearing the stamp 
of the eagle (garuda)? 

Having conquered all, the paramount sovereign performed the Visvajit* 
sactifice, the best of all sacrifices and wotthy to be performed only bya 
universal sovereign. It was a kind of sacrifice in which. the sactificer had to 
give away as daksina (guerdon) all his wealth to the officiating priests. 

A universal Sovereign was supposed to bear the linear marks of flags, thun- 
detbolts and umbrellas on the palms of his hand and the soles of his feet.’ 


Digvijaya and the Asvamedba Sacrifice 


An ambitious king proceeded soon after his succession to the throne on 
a world-conquest (digv/jaya)? after the accomplishment of which alone the Ašva- 
medha or Rājasūya sacrifice could be performed and the highest wish of an 
Indian monarch realized. This conquest was mostly accomplished in one of the 
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two ways. Either the king waited at home for the return of the victorious 
helt-apparent, the appointed guard of the wandering horse let loose for the 
purpose of the Ašvamedha, as in the case of Pusyamitra Suüga of the 
Malavi&agnimitra or he himself made the conquest in the manner of Raghu 
cading his atmies in person from province to province and country to countty.* 
Time of Conquest : 


The best time for conquest? was the autumn season when the rains had 
passed off and the weak princes had become uneasy dreading every moment an 
expedition of conquest. The autumn holds out before the conqueror peculiar 
facilities for carrying on a campaign and thus actuates him to undertake an 
expedition. "The beasts of burden (the bulls especially) are in full spirits, the war — 
clephants in their ruttish condition are eminently fitted for fighting, the rivers 
«come fordable and the roads being dried up afford casy passage to the 
conqueror's troops in autumn. Kautilya seems to have been the authority that j 
Kalidasa has followed in this respect. The Arthasastra gives a full description Í 
of the particular time in respect of particular enemies. It says that the 2 
conqueror should march during the month of Caitra (Match), if he means to S 
destroy the enemy’s autumnal crops and vernal handfuls.6 


The March 


Having formed a just estimate of military power, circumstances, time and 
others of his own as well as of his enemy, the conqueror will make an inva- 
sion on him if he thinks himself more powerful than he; otherwise he will re- 
main silent.’ In case the king determined on a conquest he first made arrange- 
ments to protect and garrison the metropolis (77/2) and the frontier (pratyanta) 
fottresses* and reassured himself of all the six kinds of support? before he left 
his kingdom. While making arrangements for protecting the metropolis and 
the frontier fortresses, the king also took adequate measures to safeguard his 
rear! (Judhaparsnt). lt may be noted that this idea of Kālidāsa is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Arthasastra which also warns a conqueror to march 
against an enemy after making provisions for the defence of his reat from the 
enemies lying behind. The conqueror then left his capital with a grand send- 
off!? given by the ladies of the capital who threw patched rice on him. The day 
before the start for battle the king fasted and lay down with weapons in his 


1p. 88. 4 
| 2 Raghu., IV. 

3 Ibid., 26. - 

1 Ibid., 21. - n : 

5 gTAT4 WISUHTHISO of aad: S4 snp Ibid., IV. 24, 22, 23. 

6 Book. IX. Ch. I. 

? Raghu., XVII. 59. 

8 T gadas: Ibid., IV. 26. 
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10 agafa: aghu., IV. 26. 

11 Bk. VII. Ch. 16. 

12 Raghu., IV. 27. 
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chatioti We have an identical instruction given to the conqueror by Kautilya 


in the Arthasastra.” 
In course of the conquest the conqueror went on subjugating countries? 
and raising pillars of victory. He cleared the forests? and bridged the rivers 
with clephants. Kālidāsa gives 2 graphic picture of such 2 march which may 
be quoted below: That army looking for a way through the valleys of the 
slopes of the Vindhya mountain, being divided into many squadrons, made 
the mouths of the caves full of echoes like the roaring Reva. The trumpet 
sound of the atmy mingled with the noise of the marches. He uprooted his 
resisters vchemently,® captured, released? and reinstated thosc others who sub- 
mitted to his prowess in the manner of a righteous conqueror. „The frightened 
enemies fled to the protection of a righteous neutral lord’ of imperial power. 
The passage of the conqueror through the countries of his enemies was 
thorough and he marched through them subduing kings and uprooting those 
that had the daring to defy him.!! The princes, thus defcatcd, dethroned and 
reinstated, were struck by the magnanimity of the victor and overcome by 
gratitude, came to him and prostrating themselves before him, offercd him 
presents? The march of the army was marked by stages where it stopped in 
tents where games and other merriments were organized.’ This may strike one 
as the march of an ancient Greek army. The countries referred to by Kālidāsa 
as conquered and proposed to be conquered are mainly those that lie on the 
border and form the natural boundaries of India.4 


Kālidāsa enthusiastically praises the conquests of a righteous!’ (dharmavijayi) 
conqueror. He was one who was satisfied with mere obedience and took 
away the sovereignty of the conquered enemy but not his land.1¢ The 
poet seems to refer in this dharmavijayi conquerct the just or righteous type 


1 Ibid., V. 28. 
? Bk, X. Ch. 3. 
5 Raghu., IV. 
: frat waaay ibid. 36, a fiar Ibid., XV. 103. 
(ei Iaa aa Ibid., IV. 31. 
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1 Ibid., IV. 35. m 
is wur Ibid., IV. 79, 83. 
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ountries lying by the eastern seas ibid., IV ; Rea. laya- 
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of the three types of invaders msntioned by Kautilya in his Arthasastra, the 
rest two being the demonlike and che greedy.t 


Afsvamedha 


The performance of the Ašvamedha sacrifice was another way in which 
a world conquest was attempted. Kalidasa has made a frequent mention of 
this sacrifice. The description given in the Malavikagnimitra is vivid. Dowson* 
gives the following incidents of the preliminaties of a sacrifice. 

“A horse of a particular-colour was consecrated by the performance of 
certain ceremonies, and was then let loose to wander for a year. The king, 
or his tepresentative followed the horse with an army, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country the ruler of that country was bound either to fight 
ot to submit. If the liberator of the horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing 
the submission of all the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph 
with all the vanquished rajas in his train; but if he failed, he was disgraced, and 
his pretensions ridiculed. After his successful return a great festival was held, 
at which the horse was sacrificed.” . t M 

The extract from the letter of Pusyamitra, quoted below, gives an idea as 
to how the horse was escorted during his wanderings abroad:— 

*"The horse which was let loose by me to go about unobstructed conse- 
crated for the Raja (horse) sacrifice, having appointed Vasumitra, surrounded 
by a hundred princes, its guardian, and which was to return after one year, 
was seized while wandering on the southern bank of the Sindhu by a cavalry 
squadron of the Yavanas. There ensued a fierce fight between the two armies. 
Then Vasumitra, the mighty archer, having defeated the enemies, rescued the 
noble horse that was being forcibly led away. 

I, then, whose horse has been brought back by my grandson, will offer 
the sacrifice now, like Sagara who had his horse brought back by Amsumat. 
You should therefore come without delay, to witness the sacrifice with my 
daughters-in-law and with a mind free from anger." 

The frequency! of references in Kālidāsa to horse sacrifice may point out 
to its prevalence during his time which was indeed one of Brahmanical glory 


‘and renaissance. By it the performer achieved paramountcy over other prin- 


ccs. The entire extent of land which was wandered over by the unbridled? 
horse came under the sway of its liberator if it came back to its destination and 
the kings who were the masters of that extent of land became his vassals. 

The escorting of the sacrificial horse was by no means a mean affair. The 
charge of the wandering horse was a most responsible one and was entrusted - 
only to very responsible officials of state, generally to toyal kinsmen. The 
appointment as the guatdian of a horse consecrated for sactifice was deemed a 
great honour which may be inferred from the zeal with which the parents of 


1 Bk. XII. Ch. x. 

2 Classical Dictionary: S. V. ASvamedha. 

3 Māl., N. p. 102. S 

^ Raghu., II. 38, 39; VI. 61,XV. 58, Mal., pp. 88, 102. 
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Vasumitra hailed the news of their son escorting the horse back home." Dha. 
rini, the mother of Vasumitra, welcomes the information with her thought- 
ful and proud observation: “To a responsible post, indeed, (adhikare khali 
has my son been appointed by the General?" As a result of the happy news 
Agnimitra announces liberty? to all the prisoners of the realm, and the Pra. 
tihati is loaded with valuable presents by the ladies of the harem whom she 
goes to inform of the victories of Vasumitra. Such was thc zeal of the king 
Pind such the honour and much coveted title, for it was mostly on the personal 
valour of the guardian of the horse that the fame and glory of the sactificer 
depended! The Yuvatāja, who guarded the horsc, was accompanied, besides 
his army, with the sons of his father's vassal kings? and with those of his minis- 
(eie. e ; 

It has been said that such was the importance of this sacrifice that God 
I$vara Himself presided over the body of the sactificer, who had undergone 
the initiative ceremony of the sacrifice, with his speech restrained, holding the 
antelope hide and a staff, wearing a waist-band of Kasa grass and furnished with 
the horn of a deer, and he made it shine with matchless splendout.” The 
nature of the Asvamedha which has been referred to by Kalidasa was absolutely 
political. No religious consequence or merit was expected to follow from it 
at least in this case. It was used by Pusyamitta as a means to digvijaya. 

At the close of the sacrifice, the sactificer, who was well disposed (like a 
friend, towards his ministers) permitted the Ksatriya princes, the vassal, kings 
who had come to attend the sacrifice, to return to their capital, whose sense 
of grief on their defeat had been mitigated by the great honouts, conferred on 
them by him, and the ladies of whose harem were anxiously waiting for them 
owing to long separaticn.8 

_ After a successful horse sacrifice the extent of the empire knew no bounds. 
It is to such empires that Kalidasa refers so thetorically in his eloquent phrases, 
exatapatram jagatah prabbutvam,? asamudraksitisanam, © velivapravalayam parikshī- 
Kytasdgaram," anatyašāsanāmurvīm,12 ānākarathavartmanām,3 d "aantavisramtaratba D 
Jayafi vasudhamapratirathah,® and the like. References discussed above ate in 


several cases traditional. Kalidasa has not been able, as he could not be, while, 


* Mal, pp. 102-4. i 

: TAN Vp: TUTURA Ta Ibid., p. 104, edited by M. R. Kale. 

| AT, TAWA ANAA "remo wd ae: Mal, p. 103. 
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8 Ibid., IV. 87. 
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describing conventional history, to extricate himself from 
incidents of polity, but wherever his description has tou 

contemporary times, as it was bound to be, parallels have bee: 
reflect his own age. E 
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CHAPTER VII 
MINISTERS, THE SACRETARIATE AND OFFICIALS 


The king was assisted in his work of administration by a “Council of 
Ministers’ technically called Amatya Parisat or Mantri-Parisat.? This Council 
of Ministers was in fact a vety ancient body. They had evolved from the Vedic 
Rājakpts, king-makers, who later appeared as Rażnins. 


Council of Ministers 


The Arthasastra’ refers to this Council of Ministers at length ‘and the 
Sukraniti* also seems to allude to such a Council in its enumeration of eight 
ministers and in giving the nature of their function. The Jdtakas® call the 
Council of Ministers Parisa. The Mahavasin,$ and the cdicts of Ašoka” also 
know it by the same name. The poet associates this Council of Ministers with 
the earlier royalties, but this feature was equally true of his own age. 


King and Ministers 


„Kālidāsa dwells upon the importance of the ministers. The entire admi- 
nistratīve work was carried on by them. When absent from the kingdom, 
the king left the administration in the hands of the ministers. The king at 
one place? informs his Minister thus: “Let yout intelligence alone protect 
the subjects for a time.” Sometimes a toyal voluptuary conducted the regal 
affairs indispensable to the king for some years in person, and then having con- 
signed them to the care of his ministers, had his prime solely devoted to the 
service of young women. ‘Thus the two powers that governed a kingdom 
were the kings hand (dhanup) and the ministers head. When the formet 
was engaged (vyaprtam) clsewhere the latter alone (Revala) remained to catty on 
the work of administration at home! The king has been called by the 
poet sacivasakhah\ implying that he and his ministers always acted in petfect 


1 Mal., p. 100. 

* Ibid., p. ror. 

? Bk., I. Ch. XV. 

e Ch. II. 71-72. 

«Vol. VI. pp. 405, 431. 
Vol., II. pp. 419, 442 
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accord. He daily consulted his ministers and discussed with them the àffairs 
of the government! but his confidence in them was so well placed that the 
sectecy of the talk was never divulged.? The king has been enjoined by all 
the writers on Hindu polity to act always with the advice of his ministers. 
Manu’, Yajfiavalkya,4 Kātyāyana,* Kautilya® and Sukra” all agree on this point. 
Dr. Jayaswal says: “Tt is remarkable that the king is not given even the 
power of vetoing. The Swkraniti says that when a trifling work is difficult 
to be accomplished by a single individual it is much more difficult for a king 
to carry on the administration of a state single-handed. Therefore even if he 
is an adept in all sciences and a past master in statecraft he should never act 
without the advice of his ministers and he must always abide by the well 
thought-out decisions of councillors, office-bearers, subjects and members 
attending a mecting and never by his own opinion. By following his own will 
he will become the cause of misery and will soon. get estranged from his king- 
dom and alienated with his subjects.9 It further says that the king “who does 
not listen to the counscls of ministers about things good and bad to him is a 
thief in the form of a ruler, an exploiter of the people's wealth.” 
Appointment of Ministers 

Ministers were appointed mostly from the families yielding hereditary" 
ministers to the State, yet the merits of deserving statesmen were never dis- 
regarded and the king’s discriminating choice often fell on them. Kalidasa 
attests to the fact that expert statesmen were appointed to function as the 
ministers of State.'” These appointments were made by the king and we have 
an apposite illustration in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the concern which 
he felt over the appointment of a Governor (Gopia)*. Tt will not be out of 
place to quote here the views of a few Hindu political theorists referred to by 
Kautilya in the Arthasastra. We find that KaunapadantaM is in favour of 
appointing hereditary ministers, “whose fathers and grandfathers had been minis- 
ters before.’ “Such persons,” he continues, “in virtue of their knowledge 
of past events and of an established relationship with the king, will, though of- 
fended, never desert him.” Vātavyādhi?* opposes Kaunapadanta on the ground 


la: sfatad cea ana we fau: 1 Ibid., XVII. 5o. 
2g og Wemarüfr quen end Ibid. 
3 Manusmrti, NI1.30-31. 

4 Yājūavalkyasmrti, Bk. Y. 311. 

5 Viramitrodaya, p. 14. 

6 Arthašāstra, Bk.1. Ch. 15. 

7 Sukraniti, Ch. 11. 5-6. 

8 Hindu Polity, Part IL. p. 118. 

9 Sukranāti, Ch. TI. 1-8. 

10 Ibid., 515-16. 
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13 Verses. 8-12. 

14 Arthasastra. Bk. T. Ch. VIII. 

15 bid. Bk. I. Ch. VII. 
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re complete dominion over the king and begin to play | 


that such petsons acqui eg 
lika as the king. "Hence," says he, “he shall employ as ministets such 


RES asas ate pro Gani in ING science of polity. It is such new petsons 
who will regard the king as the teal sceptre-bearer (dandadhara) and dare not 
offend him.” The son of Bahudanti,! however, is of a different opinion for, 
he thinks, ‘a man possessed only of theoretical knowledge, and having no ex- 
perience of practical politics, is likely to commit serious blunders when engaged. 
in actual work’. He advocates: “Hence he shall employ as ministers . such 
as ate born of high family and possessed of wisdom, purity of purpose, bravery 
and loyal feelings, inasmuch as ministerial appointments shall purely depend | 
on qualification.” This view is endorsed by Kautilya who says: S is | 
satisfactory in all respects; for a man’s ability is inferred from his capacity shown | 
in work. And in accordance with the difference in the working capacity.” 
The Sukraniti® asserts: “Work, character and merit alone are to be respected— | 
neither caste nor family. Neither by caste nor by family can superiority be | 
asserted," Kālidāsa seems to take a middle course and he would favour a Council | 
of Ministers composed both of hereditary ministers (Mau/aih)* and of those | 
perfectly skilled in polity (nitivisdradaih).° It is significant that the Impetial 
Guptas favoured the idea of choosing ministers from hereditary families which 
is evidenced by the phrase anvayabrāpfasācivja occutting in an insctiption® of 
Candra Gupta II. 
Plurality of Ministers 

We have several references to a plurality of ministers.” The very terms 
"Amatya-Parisat and *Mantri-Parisat? warrant its existence; The poet at | 
a place says ‘this another!" (ayam aparah) signifying mote ministers than one. | 
Besides several heads of departments, whose functions will be noticed in due ~ 
context, Kalidasa alludes to the offices of at least three ministers, viz., the Chief 
Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Minister for Finance, Law 
and Justice. These along with the Yuvaraja and possibly others, not mention- 
ed by the poet, perhaps constituted the Council of Ministers. 


Working of the Ministry ` 


. The important matters of the State were decided by. a whole Council of 
ministers and the results of the deliberations communicated by the Chief Minister 
to the King in the following manner which may setve for a type: “The minister 
begs to submit —W/e have resolved (avadharitam) how matters in connection with 

1 Ibid. 
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3 Ch. IL. 111-112 x 
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Vidarbha are to be settled; we just wish to know your Majesty’s opinion." 
The singular number used for the reporting Minister refers evidently to the Chief 
Minister of State who scems to have done all negotiations between the Council 
of Ministers and the King, but the policy of the State, it appears, was decided 
by the deliberations of a full cabinet. The decisions arrived at by the Council 
of Ministers were submitted to the King for his confirmation since it is evident 
from the above reference that merely the opinion of the King was sought of him 
when the course of action had already been determined by the Council of Ministers 
as a whole (vidarbhagatamanustheyamavadharitamasmabhi b, i.c., we have determined 
as to what is to be done in connection with Vidarbha). It may also be noted 
that the opinion of the King has been sought by a single minister as it would 
appear from the use of the singular numbet—amatye vi/flapayati—but the course 
of action has been determined by the full Council of Ministets, who have already 
given their individual opinion. The Swkraniti? emphasizes the fact that the indivi- 
dual ministers and the king must give their opinion separately without know- 
ing that of one another so that the opinion thus obtained must not be influenced 
and an independent conference may be possible. Manu makes the king consult 
the ministers first separately and then all of them together, i.e., in Council. 
This view has been fully endorsed by the Arthasastra.4 It must be noted that in 
the Mālavikāgnimitra the Minister does not disclose to the King the details 
of the course of action in connection with Vidarbha already determined, but he 
only seeks to know his opinion on that point as required by the Council which 
he represents.. It cannot be characterized as a request for the verdict of the king 
on the proposal of ministers for of that he is absolutely ignorant. His opinion 
(abhipretam) alone is sought of him. And when he has given his opinion on the 


- point at issue the Chamberlain goes away to inform the Council of Ministers * 


(through the Chief Minister) of the King's opinion which incidentally turns out 
to be identical? with that already held by the Council. The point becomes quite i : 
cleat when we read the following expression® of the Chamberlam: “My Lord, 
the Minister respectfully says— Happy is your Majesty’s idea; such is ° 
the view (darsanam) of the ministers also." The use of the term darsanam 
is remarkable as it means actually a. resolution considered by 2 body and 
passed by it. The above discussion shows beyond doubt that the Council of 
Ministers almost attested their approval to the opinion of the king and thus proy- 
ed a check on the arbitrariness of the latter. In this regard Kalidasa is even more 
guarded than the author of the Sukraniti inasmuch as he deptives the king of a 

lament fagrerfrg Pramana banga amati: | Zeer aA aN | 
Māl., V. p. 103, edited by M. R. Kale. : 

2Ch. I. 732-33. It says: “The king should receive in written form the opinions of each - 
separately with all his arguments, compare them with his own opinion and then do what is 
accepted by the many." : : i 
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previous knowledge of the resolve of the Ministers before he has given his opinion | 

while the Svēranīti makes them submit their individual opinion to him.! The 

working of the Council of Ministers has been amply shown above by the illus- 

tration from the Malavikdgnimitra. Here it may not be out of place to further eluci- 

date the point with the evidence of the Sukranīti which also contains this sott 

of procedure. It says that on a document passing for execution “the Mantti, 

Chief Justice, learned adviser as well as the ambassador should write. “This 

document has been written with my consent. The Amātya should write ‘well 

written is this, the Sumantra then should write ‘well considered” The Pra- 

dhana should write true” The Pratinidhi is to write ‘It can now be approved,’ 

The Crown Prince should wtite ‘It should be accepted.’ And the Priest is to 

write ‘approved.’ They should put down their seals over it at the end of the 

writing. And the king is to write and sign ‘accepted.’”? As observed above, the 

description of the activities of the Ministers as given by the poet was undoubtedly 3 

to some extent conventional in character, but the details which he sometimes 

gives are by no means traditional and may in a general way reflect diplomatic | 

activities of his own times. < | 
Besides the charge of the administration in the absence of the king and 

determining important courses of action of the state in the presence of the king | 

the Council of Ministers discharged certain additional functions. | 


Various Duties of the Ministry ` | 


On the occasion of the coronation ceremony it was the ministerial assembly | 
that made preparations forthe consecration of theprospective king under the orders | 
of the retiring ruler? It was they who invested the new king with the royal 
insignia" and with the powers of a full-fledged sovereign. It was they again who 
called Bhatata to power on the demise of king Dašaratha when Rama was away 
and the throne of Kosala lay vacant and the subjects had been rendered kingless.? 
In case of the absence of a male heir to the throne a pregnant queen obtained the 
royal authority with the help of the ministers who inetantly invoked a gathering 
of chief citizens (Prakptimukhya J) from among the subjects.9 At the coronation of 

S TBI Du be pe the people were represented through the promi- 

B ue D dad Ja i * is i that in this connection Kālidāsa 

Jayaswal in his chapters E. em a s A aly sows by Date E 

badies. ga ONDE sa 8 ies in the Flindu Polity to have been political 

does not refer to m te Hur de fu asā sa population: Kālidāsa 

£ Ibsen da R m nee of the Pauras and J: anapadas at every accession 
" onsecration of each king, but wherever he des- 


1Ch. T. 332-333. 
E VE 731-740. 
1R., P. 136; Raghu., VIII. 1- 
4 Raghu., X VII. 3 ae 
5 Ibid., XII. 12, 
5 Ibid., XIX. 55. 
7 Ibid., XII. 3, XIX. 55, IL. 74, XV. 102, XVI, 9. 57. 
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cribes the coronation he, in most cases, does refer to the Pauras and the Pra- 
krtimukhyas as well. Besides, he has to consider also the poetical and 
metrical exigencies. The fact that the Prakrtimukhyas were summoned to wit- 
ness à coronation may point to their legal status as a determining element in the 
succession of a king and they may in consequence, have proved an additional 
brake along with the Council of Ministers on the sel£-willed designs of the sover- 
cign. Itis noteworthy that with the approval of the representatives of the people 
and the ministers, the queen, bearing the foetus, was consecrated, and then alone 
she could sit on the golden throne and govern the kingdom with her ‘command 
never disputed. Another allusion points in the same direction: “The group 
of ministers of that king who had gone to heaven saw the deplorable condition 
of the subjects without their master and unanimously made him who was the 
solitaty fibre of the family, the king according to rule."? 

When a king died, describes Kalidasa, it was the duty of the ministers to 
see that no chaos and anarchy worked out the destruction of the State in the period 
of transition when power was to be transferred to the heir-apparent? The fear 
of anatchy was indeed rendered strong in case of a voluptuous ruler who had 
tetired in order to serve well the ends of his libidinous desires, leaving the cares 
of the State to his ministers,4 and who had eventually lost the confidence of his 
people; and this was so when the death of such a king occurred leaving behind 
him no male heir but only his enccinte queen. Then, as in the case of Agnivarna, 
the ministers with the family priest consigned him secretly to fire in the palace 
garden, thus evading the public eye, under the pretext of a ceremony averting 
evil produced by disease. This point 1s duly supported by the Arthasastra 
which says: “The minister Shall thus avert the calamities in which the king is 
involved; long before the apprehended death of the king, he shall, in concert with 
his friend and followers, allow visitors to the king once in a month or two (and 
avoid their visits on other occasions) under the plea that the king is engaged in 
performing such rites as are calculated to avert national calamities, Qu ORG b 
tive of enemies, or capable of prolonging life or of pt eee a LA m 
gtadvally placed the burden of administration on the ca + the JE 
apparent, the minister may announce the death of the king to the 

A DDT : 
me the meetings of the Council of Ministers were dā pud n by the 
kine and their deliberations were not guided and controlled by him are tacts 

S him by the Chief Minister as we have dis- 
evident from the message sent to him Dy Me : slidāsa i 
‘oned in the Mālavikāgnimitre. In this regard Kalidasa is 
cussed above, mentione à itv. ‘The Sukraniti provides the Council 
borne out by many writers on Hindu polity. S ia p 
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with its own President (Pradhāna).' The Arthasastra is not quite cleat although 
it may be implied from Bk. I. Ch. x5 that the king attended the mecting of the 
Council. Epigtaphical records come to Kalidasa’s help. Asoka says in one of 
his Rock Edicts? that if any of his otders is shelved by his Council of Ministers 
(Parigā) after discussion he should be at once appriscd of it. This could be done 
only if he had not a seat 1n the Council. | i E 

The above discussion would make it evidently clear that the ministers and 
the representatives of the people were essentially democratic elements and ptoved a 
considerable check on the arbitrariness of thcir sovereign. But here we must 
guard ourselves against accepting the position as described by Kalidasa for the 
evidence is mostly of a traditional and idealistic nature, and we cannot accept 
that during the strong Gupta rule such a check by the ministers could have been 
actually possible. Agnivarna’s may be cited as a case in point. We have no 
reference as to what would have been the course of action on the part of the king 
or that of his ministers if perchance they had differed in their opinions and a 
possible deadlock had ensued. The Swkranifi comes to out help and it says that 
the king was aksama in such a case? It makes Pratinidhi, one of the ministers 
forming the Council, ‘press upon the king the business which must be done whe- 
ther favourable or unfavoutable”* He is not the representative of the king and 
Prof. Binoy Kumar Sarkar is quite off the mark when he translates Pratinidhi as 
the *Viceroy.9 “Tf the king fears their control then alone the ministers can be 
called good.”* 


Status and Designation of Ministers 


The status of a minister was considerably high to which due regard was paid 
by the king. -When Agnimitra orders his Minister to inform Virasena to march 
against the king of Vidarbha he makes use of a Pronoun like bhavan? for him which 
indicates distinct honour. It is the same term as one used by the king of Vidarbha 
in his letter to Agnimitra. In the Sakuntala? the King addresses his Ministet 
with so dignified a phrase as Arya, noble. ‘Bhavan’ and ‘Arya’ are terms seldom 
used for others than the ministers and the Purohita, who, as we shall see, besides 
being the king’s preceptor, was also a member of the Cabinet. The king did not 
ur ud the advice of his ministers even in his extreme wrath. Agnivatna, 
waa ae, quo Moni Many canes ik 
di ldinps to Ae oon M = | ing of Vidatbha, orders his Minister to 
Te d. dde b ps und er the command of Virasena for his extetmi- 

5 ps suddenly and enquires of his Minister if he thinks otherwise.” 

1 Ch. TI. 150-155. | 

* [. A., 1915, p. 242. 

3 Hindu Polity, Part II, P: 139. 

4 Sukranīti, Ch. 11. 168. —— 


5 Ibid., 150-155. "Translation. . 


5 Ibid., 163. 
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The latter, however, does not hold a contrary view and declares withal, quoting a 
political authority, that an enemy who has but recently occupied a kingdom, is 
very easy to extirpate, owing to his not having taken roots in the hearts ot his sub- 
jects, like a tree infirm on account of its being lately planted.? "Thus the ministers 
while enjoying highly important share and wielding considerable authority and 
power in the government were treated with remarkable deference by the king. 
Kālidāsa uses the terms Mantri, Amatya and Saciva as synonyms and in a genc- 
ral sense? . Manu? calls Chief Minister Amatya, while the Arthasastra® and the 
Sukraniti® call him Mantrin. Kālidāsa does not make any such distinction. 


Members of the Council of Ministers ` 


We shall now proceed to discuss the possible members of the Council of 
Ministers on the strength of our scanty evidence on the point. We have already 
seen that the heit-apparent, Yuvarāja, held an office and was a functionary of the 
State who divided,? as it were, the sovereignty of his father between the latter 
and himself. Kautilya makes him one of the members of the Council of Ministers. 
and places him fourth after the Chief Mirister.* Kalidasa does not give the number 
of the Council of Ministers but he names the officials who in treatises of Hindu 
polity have been referred to as members of the Council of Ministers and 
therefore we shall try to equate these particular officers with those thus named. 


Chief Minister 

The Minister, who reported to the King in the Mdlavikagnimitra® ot the re- 
solve of the Council of Ministers on the issue of Vidarbha and who was further 
entrusted with the secret custody of the opinion of the King, must have been a 
privileged minister to whom the opinicns of both the Council of Ministers and the 
King were confided. It was he who first learnt of the coincidence or difference of 
opinions of the King and his Council. He seems, therefore, to have been some- 
thing like a Chief Minister of State. The Arthašāstra calls him simply Mantrin® 
and gives his position as the first among the ministers." Manu recommends a' 
Brahmin for this post and advises the king to depend entirely on him and leave the 
execution of all resolutions to him.!? Manu, however, calls him Amatya and 
not Mantrin. In him, he says, is vested the entire danda i.e administration. 
In the Diyyävadāna, 5 Rādhagupta, the Chief Minister, is styled Amatya. 


Layeqasente da: Ibid, TATATA Ibid. 
? Ibid., I. 8. AI 
3 C£ Raghu., 1. 34, VIII. 17, IX. 49, XII. 12, XIII. 66, 71, XVIII. 36, 55, XIX. 4, 7; 
54, 57; Vik., p. 87, etc. he 

4 Manusmrti, VII. 65. 

5 Bk. V. Ch. II. 

6 Ch. II. 168-75. 

7 fanaa Vik., V. 22. 

8 Arthasastra, Bk. V. Ch. 2. 

9 Edited by M. R. Kale, p. 103. ERE 
10 Arthasastra, Bk. V. Ch. 2. n Ibid. $ 
12 Manusmrti, Vl. 58-59, XII. too. 13 Ibid., VII. 65. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs 

We read of a minister in charge of political correspondence who received 
political presents, letters and embassies from feudatory princes and other friendly 
or inimical foreign powers as 1s evident from the announcement of the Chamber- 
lain in the Mā/avikāgnimitra, Act V: “Your Majesty, the Minister begs to say— 
“Two gitls skilled in arts, out of the presents sent from the Vidarbha country, 
were not sent to your Majesty as they were thought not to be in good trim of body 
owing to the fatigue of the journcy. Now they have become fit to be received 
in audience by your Majesty. Your Majesty, thercfore, will be pleased to 
give the order with respect to them. ”! This minister was thus analogous to a 
Foreign Minister of modern times. He uscd to send a report of the articles re- 
ceived in present from foreign powers to the king for the lattcr’s orders as regards 
their disposal. He also negotiated political treaties at the command of the king 
and the Council of Ministers.* He may have held a portfolio similar to the 
Sandbivigrabi&a of the Gupta epigtaphical records.? Z 


Minister for Revenue and Law and Justice 


Kalidasa refers to a minister holding the charge of the two portfolios of 
Revenue and Law and Justice.* Kosa? has been generally associated with the king 
and it is possible that the king was his own Finance Minister. It may be noted 
that Manu, whom Kalidasa refers frequently, makes finance the control of the 
king.* Otherwise the Minister Pi$una of the Abbijnana Sakuntala must be taken 
to have added to his two portfolios of Revenue and Law and Justice that of 
Finance as well. We have a reference to this minister as sitting in court and dis- 
posing cases.” It is even possible that there were two ministers of Revenue 
and Law and Justice, one fot each, and the confusion may be sct right by admitting 
that each minister reported to the king cases arising out of his own department; 
and the particular case, referred to in the Sakuntala, although it may have involved 
high and intricate principles of Law and Justice, was ptobably, nevertheless, 
one pertaining to revenue law, and as such, was treated by the Revenue 
Minister. The Minister for Revenue was in charge of all the revenue adminis- 
tration. He received, counted and treasured all revenues! and reported all cases 
arising out of the Finance Department to the king. The report was made by him 
by means of a document.? "The Minister for Law and Justice sat with the king 


1 Māl., p. 94. 
* Ibid., p. 12, ibid., 94. 
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when the latter heatd cases in his seat of justice! (uyavabārāsana), and prepared 
a report of the cases thus disposed of. The Swkraniti says that the king on no 
account must act singly in judicial matters and he must “hear with the ministers 
the petitions and appeals of the people?" Kālidāsa here is closely keeping to the 
tradition. When the king was too indisposed to sit in the open court the Minister 
for Justice received petitions ftom the citizens and sent in the papets to be exa- 
mined by the king in his seraglio having himself looked into them first. This 
has been graphically desctibed by Kalidasa as an incident of common practice 
as can be inferred from the following utterance of the King: “Speak to Minister 
Pi$una with my words thus—Owing to having kept awake for long, it was not 
possible for us to occupy the judgment seat to-day. Whatever business of the 
citizens may have been looked into by his honour should be handed over, after 
being put on tecotd3.” 4 

We shall deal with Law and Justice and Revenuc (ot Finance) separately as 
two distinct departments for the sake of clarity. 


Purodba 


The priest or Purohita,t who appears everywhere in the writings of Kālidāsa 
in connection with every State function, must have been associated with the 
administration. He plays the most important part in the consecration of the king. 
The king's attitude towards Purohita and preceptor is one of utmost reverence. 


Although Kālidāsa does not specifically refer to him to be a member of the Council | 


of Ministers it may be conjectured with justice that he was one, for “he is very 
likely included in the ‘seven ot eight’ Ministers of Manu®,” and Kautilya names 
him next after the Chief Minister.S It may be noted that Kālidāsa. reverently 
follows directly or indirectly the two authorities named above. The evidence of 
the Sakuntala! clearly shows that the Purohita, whose advice the King readily 
accepts, sits with the King in the Court and advises him. The Apastamba® 
and the Jāfakas? expect him to be an adept in the laws of the scriptures as well 
as in those of polity. Of him the Arthasastra observes: “Him whose family 
and character are highly spoken of, who is well educated in the Vedas, and the 
six Angas, is skilful in reading portents, providential or accidental, is well ver- 
sed in the science of government, and who is obedient, and who can prevent 
calamities, providential or human, by performing such expiatoty rites as ate 
prescribed in the Arharvaveda, the king shall employ as high priest. As a stu- 
dent his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master, the king shall follow 
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him2” The Swkraniti is even more exacting in this regatd. It says regard- 

ing the appointment of a Purodhà: “One who is versed in manttas and ri- 
D 


tuals, master of the three sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, 
subduer of anger, devoid of greed and passions, equipped with a knowledge 
' of six Angas (Vedārigas) and of the science of archery with all its branches, one 
who knows the moral as well as religious interests, onc fearing whose anger 
even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who is well up in Nitisastra 
and master of military implements and tactics is the Ptiest.”” Such was the 
importance of this minister. p B 

It is possible that the Commandet-in-Chicf, Senapati? to whom the poet 
has tefeited, was a member of the Council of Ministers but of that we 
are not sure as there is no direct evidence in Kālidāsa bearing on the point. 
There is rather an evidence to the contrary. When the Vidišā cabinet decides 
to send a regiment against the king of Vidarbha, Senapati Virasena is on the 
front and an order has had to be sent to him.* This may be regarded rather 
an adverse evidence. Swhraniti,> actually passes him over. Kautilya,® how- 
evet, mentions him third after the Chief Minister. 

Kalidasa does not give a specific number of ministers forming the Council 
of Ministers and in this respect he follows Kautilya? who would not have any 
rigid number, as against Manu who would have seven or eight of them. It 
may be noted here that Brhaspati? advocated sixteen members, the Manavas"? 
twelve, Usanas! twenty to form the Council of Ministers. The Mahabharata? 
makes the Council a pretty large body by giving it thirty-seven members chosen 
on the basis of caste representation. 


Secretariat and the Imperial Departments 


The government was technically known by the term Lokatanira!? and its 
administration was carried on by means of a highly organized secretariat com- 
prising of several departments tun under distinct heads. Kalidasa makes a 
general reference to the Tirthas or heads of departments in the following ex 
pression: “In this way employing the fourfold administration of government 
necessaty to a king in its due order, as far as the eighteen Z7 /7/as, he obtained 
its fruit?’ The term 7/7/has has been fully explained before and its sense in- 


1 Bk. I. Ch. IX. 
? Ch. II. 156-160. 
3 Sak., pp. 65, f; Māl., p. 11. 
4 Mal., p. 11. 
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dicating the cighteen heads of departments established. Kālidāsa while re- 
ferring to this term does not specifically name the departments, and their heads, 
which may be given here from other sources. 

The eighteen Z//as, according to Caturdhara, a commentator on the Maba- 
bharata, are the following : “Minister, Priest, Yuvaraja or the Heir-apparent, 
King, Dvarapala or the Lord Mayor of the palace, the Lord Chamberlain, the 
officer in charge of Prisons, the Collector of Revenue, the Director of Royal 
Orders, Pravestā, the Lord Mayor of the City, the officer drawing out the scheme 
of business, the officer in charge of Religion, the President of the House (Sabha- 
dhyaksa), the officer in charge of the maintenance of the Army, the officer in 
charge of the Home Defences the officer in charge of the frontiets of the 
Nation and the officer in charge of the Fotests.! 

As shown below this list is mostly based on that furnished by Kautilya. 
A compatison with the following list of the ZrZbes given by Kautilya will make 
it plain that the above list is based on it with only a few exceptions. Kautilya? 
mentions the following eighteen sirthas: 


1. Mantrin 
2. Purohita 
3. Senapati 4 
4. Yuvaraja 
5. Dauvarika or the Lord Mayor of the Palace à 
6. Antarvamsika or the Lord Chamberlain 
7. Pragastr or the Minister of Prisons 
8 Samahartr or the Minister of Revenue 
9. Sannidhatr or the Minister of Treasury 
10. Pradestr 
ir. Nayaka or the Generalissimo 
12. Paura or the Goveinor of the Capital 
13. Wyavaharika or the Chief Justice 
14. Karmantika or the Officer in charge of Mines and Manufacto- 
ties 
15. Mantti-Patisat-Adhyaksa ot the President of the Council 
16. Daņdapāla or the Officer in charge of the Maintenance of the 
Atmy 
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17. Durgapala or the Officer in charge of Home Defences 
18. Antapāla or the Officer in charge of Frontiers.! 


While commenting on the term /r/ba the commentator Catitravardhana 
quotes Kautilya.* s 2 

Kālidāsa does not refer to all of these eighteen heads of the departments 
but more than half of the list of the Arthasasira, quoted above, is coveted by 
even specific references by the poet. He names the following of the list, name- 
ly, (x) Mantrin (the Chief Minister discussed above), (2) Purohita, ( 3) Senapati, 
(4) Yuvaraja, (5) Dauvātika, (6) Antarvamšika (the Kaficuki of Kalidasa who, 
in the Sanskrit plays, serves as Mahāptatihāra or the Lord Chamberlain), (7) 
Samāhartt (the Minister for Revenue and Treasury discussed above), (8) Paura 
(the Nāgarika of Kālidāsa), (9) Vyavahārika (the Minister for Law and Jus- 
tice discussed above) and (10) Antapala.* 

A reference to the Council of Ministers has already been made in the 
foregoing pages, now the functions of other officials, high and low, may be 
mentioned. Besides those discussed above, the poet names the following high 
officials: Antapāla,5 Kaficuki,* Nagarika," Rastriya,? Dharmadhyaksa,? Duta’ 
and other important royal officers.!! Of the lesser importance Kālidāsa men- 
tions the following: bards!? and heralds, scribes,!4 draftsmen and writers (le- 
khaka), Daivacintaka p,! bearers of royal wtits,!6 Pratyaveksakāļ," guards of the 
treasuryl? and the hatem,!? spies,*% drivers of chariots?! and elephants,” gate- 


_ ` The English equivalents of the terms have been given as translated by Jayaswal in his 
Hindu Polity, Part YI, pp. 133-34. 
= APADENE ATT LATE eT Ta HT TTR ToT a EEG TT HEP UE T HAUS HTS MATA 
SENE alfea: | Quoted in the Raghwwamía edited by N. G. Nandargikar, notes on 
irtha XVII. 68. 


3 Sak., p. 62. 
4 Mal., p. 10, ATAS Ibid., p. 9. 
Apu 
ZR., p. 1545 Vik., p. 3. 
Mss. 
8 Ibid., pp. 193-194. Á 
© exXTSIT RiT frag: Ibid., p. 40. 
ši Mal, Pp. 88-89; Raghu., V. 39. 
Sak, p. 49, aferereqear: Raghu., V. 63. 
1? Raghu., IV. 6, V. 65, 75, VI. 8. 


B Aafaa: Sak., p. 157; Ma, Vi 
: *» P. 157; Mal, p. 32, II. 12 2 
14 Mal,, p. 88, 4 pēdu Uo An 


15 Ibid., P. 71. > 


ATAF: Raghu., XVII. 51. 
74. M. 37. 
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keepers,! stewatds,? Kitātī? and Yavani.4 


_ Autapala was the ófficer-in-charge of the defences who protected the fron- 4 
tiers of the empire. There were frontier forts, garrisoned and well manned,š 

which were under the direct control of the Antapala. Virasena was such an 
Antapala posted to guard the southern frontiers’? of Agnimitra's possessions. 
Kaiienki of the plays is the same as the Pratihara or Mahapratihara of the Gupta - 
administration and the Antarvaméika of the Arthasastra. He was the Lord 
Charaberlain, an aged personality, held in high honour by the king and addres- 

sed with considerable deference and familiarity’ by him. He was the head of 

the entire establishment of the royal hatem and had the whole force of the 

palace guards and the female Greeks under him. For the symbol of his 
authority he carried a golden staff (gw44).9 This officer was confided with 

all the important secrets of the state for he acted as an announcer of opinions 

on both sides, i.e., the Council of Ministers as well as the king. Pratihari the 

female counterpart of the Gupta Pratihara, evidently worked under him and 

dealt directly with the ladies of the royal seraglio. She also, like the Kañcuki, 

carried a staff, but of cane.!? Nagarika, the Nagarakal? of the Arthasastra, was 

the Lord Mayor of the Capital and in charge of the city police. He watched 

the night offenders of the city and brought them to book. Kautilya says that 

“Like the Collector General, the officer in charge of the capital city (nagaraka) 

shall look to the affairs of the capital’ Rastriya was appointed to guard the jā 
peace of the kingdom (rāyfra). But from the context in which it is used it can i 
be safely inferred that Rastriya was a synonym of Nagatika. 


Dharmadbikari had the charge of the department of religion. It is evi- 
denced by the speech of such an officer: “I, that person who is appointed by 
the king, the descendent of Putu, to (petform) the duty of (the superintendent 
of) religion, have artived at this sacred grove to ascertain (if your) rites ate free 
from obstacles.!5” ‘Thus we see that there was actually a department of the 

| state to look after the ascetics in the forests and an officer was put in charge 
| of it. It is to be noted that this department had long been inaugurated by the 
E | piety-loving Ašoka, the great Buddhist Mauryan emperor, who had appointed 


lamen: Ka., VI. 48. c 
2 gam PATA nada; Raghu, V. 76. 
3Tbid., XVI. 57. 
4 Sāk., PP» 575 224- 
5 Māl., p. 9; Rahgu., IV. 26. 
6 Raghu., IV. 26. i E 3 
Taam a Wal iaag ea: 1 Mah, p. 9. 
8 Vide Sakuntala and Mālavikāgnimitra. 

« 9 Ku., IIT. 41. 
10-M)., p. 101. 
11 Raghu., VI. 20, 26, 82. Pe . 1 
12 dayeut Ibid. VI. 26, dawan Ibid, 82. zg 
13 Bk. IT. Ch. XXX VI. 2 
14 ArthaSsastra, Bk. II. Ch. XXXVI. 
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a set of officers called Dharmamwahamakrasi whose duty iF “was v. e after the | 
promotion of religion preached by him C AI B. oe EN | 
appeats to have endured till the time of Ka idasa. à ic a | : tions Ot h the 
Purohita or Putodhā and Dharmadhikati which shows that these were two | 
distinct officers. We have already shown above that the Purohita was a high | 
dignitoty of State and probably a member of the Council of Ministers. Tt is 
possible that the Dharmadhikati, as a head of one of the ci a tirthas; work- | 
ed under the guidance of the Purohita. It may be noted that both Caturdhata, | 
a commentator on the Mahabharata quoted above, and Govindatāja, a commen- | 
tator on the Ramdyana,* mention Dharmadhyaksa as one of the eighteen heads | 
of departments. Kalidasa clearly refers to the same. ^. The place of the 
Purobita was taken," observes Dr. A. S. Altekar, “in out (Rashtraküta) period 
by an officer whose business it was to exercise general superintendence over 
religion and morality. Pandita, the minister of morality and religion in the 
Sukranīti, seems to embody the tradition of the Dhammamahdmdtyas of Ašoka, 
Samana-mabamdátas of the Andhras,? and the Vindyasthitisthāpakas* of the Guptas. 
The tradition was continued in the north by the Chedis, one of whose tecords 
mentions Dharmapradbana in addition to Mahdapurobita.® The office existed 
under the early Rāshtrakūta ruler Nannaraja in 708 A.D.6, and the officer bore 
the significant title of Džarmātikuša. Yt is not unlikely that the descendants 
of Nannaraja may have continued the office when they rose to the Imperial | 
position in the Deccan. One may be reasonably certain that at least under 
kings like Amoghavarsha I and Amoghavarsha III, who were more interested 
in matters spiritual than temporal, the office must have been revived, if it had | 
been allowed to lapse under their predecessors.”” It may be remarked that | 
both Dr. Jayaswal$ and Dr. Altekar seem to overlook the fact that the Sukranūti | 
tefets twice? to a distinct depattment, of the religious establishments and the | 
superviser of charities, and puts Dharmadhikari in charge of it. It is interest- | 
ing to note that Kalidasa uses the same tetm for this officer and enttusts him | 
with the same fonctions as the Sufranīti. Tt seems that like Cedis, following | 
an carlier tradition, Kalidasa gives both the offices—of the Putohita as well | 
as of the Dharmādhikāri. It was natural for his king to have the assistance | 
| 


of these two officers for he has been often enthusiastically styled by the poet 
as Varnāsramānām raksita Va 


and the like. 


Dita was an ambassador of the State 
Negotiate treaties and alliances and to esti 


rnāsramaraksane jāgarūkah, Sthiterabbettd, Niyanini 


who was sent to foreign powets to 
mate by his superior intelligence and 


* Pillar Edicts No. VII, Rock Edicts No. XII. 
i He 36. 
asik Inscriptions, E, I., VIII. p 
^ A seal of this officer was ena isali 
3 D t was Vaisali by Bloach; R. A. S -4, Pp. 199: 
Kumbhi Plates of Vi S d M pn e peur 
p AN XVI k E S. B., XXXI, p. 116. 
e Rashtrakitas and their Times. ty, = 
5 Hindu Polity, Part TI. rns ale 


: y ? Ch. II. 240-41, Ibid., 327-28, 
: N 
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opportunity the state of the foe. May be, the numerous spies of the State who 
acted as so many eyes! to the king worked under Dūta. An official of this de- 
signation is the Minister of Diplomacy in both the Manusmrti® and the Sukra- 
ni but the poet does not mean any such implication in the reference. Be- 
sides the above enumerated officers there were other important “officers of State" 

| (Rajapurusas), who by their various setvices rendered the machinery of the 

| govetnment efficient. ‘They held various offices and were entrusted with im- 
portant duties that enabled them to be termed as adhikarapurusas* Tt is pos- 
sible that the Pratyaveksakas belonged to this class of officers whose duty it was 
to examine the place first which was to be later visited by the king and to see 
if some danger was not lurking there. They were thus the watchers of the safe- 
ty of the king. Then there were the Sasanaharinah,” the bearers of the royal 
writs, who ran to and fro with the written commands of the king and the Heads 
of the various Departments of the State and thus contributed to a swift exe- 
cution of affairs of the government. They have been mentioned also by the 
Sukraniti.§ 

There were further the lower officers who may now be mentioned. Bards, 
variously termed as bandinah,’ bandiputrab? and siitatmaja bo were more No 
pomp and dignity of the king than for actual business of State. Their busi- , ^ 
ness it was to sing the glories of the royal house on important occasions and 
in the morning and evening and to act as paraphernalia” of the sovereign. They 
were also a noted feature of the Gupta times. Heralds or Vaitalikas were 
necessary attendants of the king. Their duty was to announce the hours of 
the day as also perhaps of the night to the king, whose days and nights were 
divided in several periods assigned to different purposes In which he was ex- 
pected to attend the State business. 'Thus the heralds reminded the king of 
the hours of the day and night and consequently of the respective duties allot- 

| ted to be performed by him during those hours. Lekhaka was the scribe, wri- 

| ter and draftsman of the State. It was one of this class of officials who tead E 
| toAgnimitra the letter sent by Virasena from Vidarbha to his sister, os qm : +. 
| of Agnimitta. Daivacintakah were the soothesayers and fortune-te m who 
were attached to the royal coutt. Besides these, there were oe E er petty 
| officers, public servants and royal employees Ed guat : of the d 
| and the harem, spies, drivers of chatiots and elephants, gate epee S ae T 

Kiratis and Yavanis. Ra&pgab'? were the city-guards and constables who le 


| 1 Raghu., XVII. 48. 

| 2 VII. 65-66. 

| 3 Ch. II. 87. 

| 4 Raghu., V. 6. 
5 Thid., III. 68. 

| * Ch. II. a a 
7 Raghu., IV. 6, VI. 8. 

9 Ibid., V. 75. 

? Tbid., 65. 

10 Vik., IV. 13. 

11 gramgsfdļ Bhitari 
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ctiminals to the courts of justice. They worked under! the Nagarika and might 
have served as the day pickets and the night guards of the city. — Kzrazir and 
Yavanis were officers of the royal harem and acted as the keepers and bearers 
of the king’s personal atms.2 They were constant companions of the king at 
home and abroad: They acted even as body-guards and surrounded the king 
when he went out ahunting® and for other sports. It was customary with 
ancient Indian kings to employ Yavana females as their attendants, particularly 
as the beaters of their arms. By the term Yavana ate to be understood- the 
Greeks or lonians. The Arthasastra also enjoins upon a king to be surround- 
ed by women at the time of hunting or at that of leaving the bed in the auspi- 
cious hours of the morning.” The reference to Yavanis is important inasmuch 
as we find in the writings of Megasthenes that when the king went out of his 
palace his palanquin was always surrounded by women bearing bows and at- 
rows.® 


Working of the Secretariat 


The working of the secretariat was considerably advanced. All impor- 
tant cases were put on paper and submitted to the king for his perusal and or- 
ders of which perhaps a record was also kept in the imperial offices of the state 
after having imprinted them with the imperial seal. ‘The existence of such a 
seal has been frequently warranted by Kālidāsa as we have seen before. The 
term used for the seal is aia the impression of a symbolic sign, and Sasananka, 
the seal of authority which was imprinted on the royal writs. 


A quick despatch of business appears to have been a marked feature of 
the working of the secretariat. The Malavikagnimitra tells us that when 
Agnimitra received the information that his Opinicn on the issue of Vidarbha 
had been confitmed by the Council of Ministers, he ordered the Council to 
send a despatch to general Virasena, who had accomplished the conquest of 
Vidarbha, to act in the manner ordered." Virasena was the officer in charge of 
those parts of the Narmada valley as also the field-marshal who could well 
execute the orders received from home on the point of the sword, if necessaty. 


Too much consultation Was considered injutious to the obsetvance of secrecy? 
about the matter. 


Some Political Documents. 
Here we may also add that the poet has left references to records? and 


1Tbid, 
? Ibid., p. 224. 
URSI REM 
* Raghu., XVI. 57. 
5 Bk., T. Ch. 21. 
JE. EH. I., pp. 129-30, < 
> | antennas Tang A 
5 Raghu., XVII. 50, 3S SAAT | Mal, p. 11. 


? qaTeg SAk., p. 219. 
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political documents! and letters? enclosed within envelopes? (Prabhrtaka). Four 
very condensed political documents ate mentioned by Kalidasa and they may 
be quoted in full to give an instance of political letters and other official 
documents. The first of them, addressed by Pusyamitra, is as follows:— 

My blessings to you. Pusyamitra; the General, having affectionately em- 
braced his son, Agnimitra, of long life, writes from the sacrificial enclosure as 
follows: The horse which was let loose to go about unobstructed by me, con- 
secrated for the Rajasüya, having appointed Vasumitra, surtounded by a hun- 
dred rajaputtas (princes), its guardian, and which was to return after one year, 
was scized while wandering on the southern bank of the Sindhu by a cavalty 
squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a fierce fight between the two armies. 

Then Vasumitra, the mighty archer, having defeated the enemies, rescued 
ray noble horse that was being forcibly led away. 

1, then, whose horse has been brought back by my grandson, will offer the 
sactifice now, like Sagara who had his horse brought by Amsumat. You should, 
therefore, come without delay, to witness the sacrifice with my daughters-in- 
law and with a pure mindi.” 

This is.a letter from Emperor Pusyamitra to his son Agnimitra and it is one 
of the very few letters preserved in the Sanskrit literature. It isa tematkable 
document of the imperial secretariat which may sufficiently prove the existence 
of a high order of political transaction. This document is painstakingly precise. 

There is not a single word of useless import and not a phrase that can be removed 

from its context ot can be improved upon. Its contents are thoroughly of a 
politica] nature except for some opening indispensable phrases of etiquette 

and affection. From the perfect political bearing of the draft one would hazard : 
the suggestion that Kalidasa actually copied it from an earlier document which 

was yet preserved in the secretariat of the imperial court®, to which perhaps he 

was attached. z "me 

The following is again a letter received by Agnimitra from the king of Vidar- 

bha which registets a high water-mark of statecraft and political correspondence. 

The terms of stipulation are put forth in a very cleat, positive and precise langu- 

age. CIIM 
2 “The illustrious one (i.e. Agnimitra) wrote to me, "Your cousin, prince E 
Mādhavasena, who had promised to enter into 2 matrimonial alliance wi m NA 
was while coming to me, on the way attacked by yout frontier guard tādi taken 
ptisonet. He with his wife and sister, should be ordered tb set m y you 
out of regard for me. Now you know full well that such is t S. e (6) action i 
Of kings with respect to relatives of egual descent}. ther NO OERS ke 
should assume a neutral position in this matter; as for the prince's a S 
disappeared in the confusion of the capture: I wildo mya ao Sa A 


1 Ibid,, Mal, pp. 88, 102. —— EA 
2 qqeeqr. Saka, p- 218, TAi Ibid., p. 219; «ie Mal, p. 88. 
3a S Mil, p. 10x, SA de: Ibid, Cf. dei samea (opens) 


4 Mal., p. 102. j 
5 Gf. “The Ayodhya Inscription of Pugyamitra. 
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Now if your Majesty wishes that Madhavasena should necessarily be caused to 
be set at liberty, please mark the terms: | a 

«Jf the revered one will set my brother-in-law, the Mauryan minister, whom 
he has imprisoned, free, then I will immediately release Madhavascna from con- 
finement!.” 4 ; : M 

The third is a document sent up to the king for his orders in which a revenue 
case has been tepotted by the Minister for Revenue. It runs as follows;— 

“A leading merchant, named Dhanamitra, carrying on business by sea, 
died in a shipwreck. And childless, they say, is the poor man. His store of 
wealth goes to the king?." 

This was the manner in which cases were reported to the king. ‘The case 
with the decision thereon was put on paper (record), which was then sent to the 
king for his perusal and final order. The document in question is an excellent 
specimen of political organization of the business of the secretariat. 

Lastly, there is on record another document sent up to the king by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs which is a resume of all the presents received from 
a foreign power. Agnimitra listens to this document, received from General 
Virasena, being read to him by royal clerks (scribes?) It runs as below:— 

"The Vidatbha king has been subjugated by the king's victotious army 
commanded by Virasena and his relation, Madhavasena, released from captivity; 
the ambassador, sent by him to the king with a present of very costly jewels 
and vehicles and a body of servants consisting mostly of accomplished girls, will 
see his Majesty tomortow4.” 

The functions of ‘the Ministers and the Heads of Depattments and of 
other officials, high and low, having been described, now a detailed teference to 
certain of the departments may be made. 


s Mal, I 7, and ane of ibid. 


Sete mid TAMAT ata Wem fave: | ATER feet qued 1 unnm 
Taras gR l Sak, p. 219. 
iE RAMIS AEA Wear faesifaware sat aaa fad ce dadakan NGT | 
4 Ibid, p. 88. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


The Capital, (rdjadhdni), otherwise known as mila, was the seat of the 

3 E 1 a IES) 

government and was governed directly under the eye of the king. “The King 3 
says the Sukranīti, “living in the capital city should discharge his daily duties”. 


must have prov 5 15 1 ka 
days of ka when a'fotttess was considered a safe retreat’. The entire city 


1 Raghu., IV. 26. S 
2 Ch. I. 550. Cf. Ibid., 434, 
should live there with his subjects. 

3 Raghu., VIII. 18; Sak., p. 198. 
4 Raghu., VIII. 18; Sāk., p. 219: E 
S AARAA urere Raghy., Vl. 88. 

6 ayeme Ibid, IV. 26. 

7 Ibid., XII. 71. : ; 
Sa SERERE qiien, | Tid., T. 30- 

9 Ibid., XI. 52. 
1 ganiem Ibid., XVIII. 4. j 

1jbid., XII. 66; gfta Jak. M. 15. 
12 Bk. TT. Chs. III and IV. 
19 ha 

ld ībi £d 
16 gu Seen Raghu., XVII. 52. 


“Having built (such a capital), the king, well protected, 
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(nagara) was under the protection of a Nagarika as we have seen above. The 
administration of the metropolis! may setve as a model of the administration pre- 
vailing in other cities. There were numerous other towns? and rich coastal 
cities as may be inferred from the existence of extensive commerce by sea. We 
shall discuss this in due context. 


Palace 

The palace was a huge establishment with inner apartments? and outskirtst, 
Palaces were variously named as VZzanapariccbanda?, Maniharmya®, Devacchandaka", 
There were several chambers in a palace. One of them was a fire chambers, 
with an elevated verandah. It was here that the king retired everyday to admit 
the physicians and ascetics? or to receive other kindred advents!, It was a 
chamber where the domestic sacred fire was kept ever kindled and the sacrificial 
cow waited. It was in consequence of its sacred character that the chamber 
was otherwise known as an auspicious toom! (uazgala grha). “Having seated 
himself in the room", says the Arthasastra™, “where the sacred fire has been kept, 
he shall attend to the business of physicians and ascetics practising austerities; 
and that in company with his high. priest and teacher after primary salutation 
(to the petitioners)." Thus the evidence of Kālidāsa has been cotroborated by 
the Arthasasira. ‘The inner apartments and outskirts of the palace as referred 
to by the poet have been fully described by the Mazasára!?, which refers to them 
by the terms antab-sala and babih-Sala. 

The palace had a pleasure gatden attached to it which was called pramada- 
vanat. Tt was so laid out and arranged that the ladies of the palace could walk 
about in it without being distutbed by strangets.. The Manasara refers to it 
and locates it by the main gate of the palace. A part of the palace garden was 
utilized for zoological purposes where wild animals and tamed apes'® were kept. 
It may be noted that the Mazasara!? also has an identical idea with regard to the 


1 Ibid., II. 70, V. 40, XIV. 10, XVI. 22, 24, 58. 
ansaita Ibid., IV. 87, arfgsadt VI. 45. mfugqqz VIL. 33, aag XIV. 29, XVI. 

11-22 Of aq XVIII. 56; fafaa Mal., pp. 89, 97 etc, 
* TANTS Sak., V. 3. 


“AKAN Smara TT ATERI Vik. p. 26. sarah Ibid, The court of justice 
was ord m in the outskirts of the royal palace. 


D 


* $a. p. 16. Sak, p. 156; EREEISEHSIDIECIEPTERES Ragin., V.- 25. 


12 CoS 


Bk., I. C. 19. 


1P, K. Acharya: Indian «Architecture, p. 58. 


“u Vik, Il. Rafiganatha í : 
7 quotes aga : p i 
15 P, K. Acharya: Indian "Architecture, p. NGT TUNA fī fray, 4 


16 mr 
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keeping of tamed monkeys along with other animals within royal enclosutes. 
A prison was also located in the palace as we read it in the Malavikagnimitra’. 
Tt may be noted that the Manasara? also mentions the wisdom of building a 
prison in the palace and locates it in a ‘rather out of the way place, such as the 
Brisha or the Antariksha part. This is almost identical with the description 
given in the Mdlavikdgnimitra’. A complete detail of building the palace is 
given in the Sukraniti*. 

The harem lay within a secluded part of the palace and was protected by a 
well-organized body of guards known as avarodharaksakas?. Like the later harems 
of the Mughal monarchs the royal seraglio was guarded by female officers who 
were mostly foreign stalwart Greeks (Yavanī.) These female guards were directly 
under the Pratihararaksi® ot the lady-keeper of the royal harem. Pratihdrarakst 
ot Pratiharil as the feminine counterpart of the Pratihara of the Gupta adminis- 
tration. She bore a cane staff which was the symbol of her authority. She 
worked evidently under the Kañcuki, the Lord Chamberlain, the Antarvamsika 
of the Arthašāstra and the Pratibāra of the Guptas. While giving a detailed 
description of the harem the ArthaSastra says: “Righty men and fifty women , 
under the guise of fathers and mothers, and aged petsons, and eunuchs shall 
not only ascertain purity and imputity in the life of the inmates of the harem, 
but also so regulate the affairs as to be conducive to the happiness of the king?. 
The Sukraniti also advocates the use of eunuchs in the royal harem. It observes: 
“Those who ate sexless, who are truthful, sweet-tongued, come of respectable 
families and are of beautiful forms should be appointed in the inner apattments!?.” 
Kalidasa does not make a specific reference to the appointment of eunuchs but 
it is very much probable that they were included among the class of guards styled 
by him as the Avarodbaraksakas4. » 

The whole establishment of the palace was placed under the charge of the 
above mentioned Kafcuki, who was picked up from among the honest servants 
of the king for the responsibility of his office required him to be uptight and stern. 
His entrance in the plays is generally marked by his thoughtful observations on 

itude: erene dignity which age imparts to his mien adds 
old age decrepitude; and the s gnity à 
6 : the reader. He was 2 strong man, he informs us, 
to the impression he makes on the idd] A^ Dei 
hen he was first appointed to his office, perhaps midalerageo oun A Ni 
N i for his ofice and that is why he was not let 
NANA GO guli a he utters: “Every householder 
off even in his old age as 1s clear from the verse he utters: - ty 


1 Tamra famrareragse Mal. pp: 64» 79: 
? P, K. Acharya: Indian Architecture, p» 58- 
Suratani Mal, p. 64- 

4 Ch. I. 435-54. 

5 Raghu., VII. 19. 

6 Ibid., VI. 20. 

7 Sak., Māl.; Raghu., VI. 20; 26, 82. 
“aan Raghu., VY. 26, TAH 82. 

9 Bk., T. Ch. 20. E À 
10 Ch. IL. 571-72- 
11 Raghu., VIJ. 19. 
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in early age, strives to obtain wealth; and when his burden (of the cates of his 
family) is taken off by his sons, he can enjoy rest; but our old age, daily wasting | 
the body, is locked up in setvitude. Alas! hard is the duty of serving in the | 
harem!.” As it will be evident from the above quotation the Chamberlain was | 
also entrusted with the care and service of the ladies. His office in this respect | 
seems to have been analogous to that of the Anmaramsika of the Arthasastra? | 
and the Striyadbyaksa-Mahamatra of the A$okan edict?. He was the head of the 
palace establishment in token of which he carried a golden staff! (hemavetra, | 
golden cane). | 
Damvarika® we have already discussed above. He is enumetated, as we have | 
seen elsewhere, in Kautilya’s list as ‘the Lord Mayor of the Palace®,’ one of the | 
eighteen heads of depattments of State. We are not sure if he was independent 
of the Kaienki. But being mostly in charge of the great gates of the palace, and 
conttolling the entrance and exit of the palace, as his designation suggests, he 
could not be independent or even coordinate in authority with the Chamberlain. 
He was evidently subordinate to him in office.” The context shows that he was 
, certainly a much lesser officer than his predecessor and prototype of the Artha- 
sasira, although his importance cannot be underrated, since it was under his 
supervision, watch and vigilance, that the gates of the palace closed and opened 
and business passed within and without through them. Life-like standing figures | 
of a Dauvatika, cut in high relief in stone, in the doorway, beating a staff, may be | 
witnessed among the exhibits of the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Muttra. | 
Datmvārikī", his female counterpart in office, served in the royal harem, in the | 


manner of the Pratihara who assisted the kaficukl in the harem in the discharge 
of his duties. 


^ Police ` 


| 
The Chief police officer of the town seems to have been the Nāgatika who | 
was connected with the work of the police within the precincts of the city. . | 
Nagatika, the Nāgaraka of the Artbašāsira, was pethaps like the Kostapala of | 
later times, the head of the establishment of the guards of the city. We find 
this official in the Sakuntala leading® a criminal to the Court of Justice with the | 
help of his guards (raksinab). In the Vikramorvasi also he is connected with | 
: de aUa aton. There again he is entrusted with the work of police 
mā ji 8 who commands him to "hunt after the winged offender (a bird which 
ha Ovis avay with a gold chain of the king) when at eve’ it goes to its rest-. 
ing place? "There the term Nagarika has been used in the plural number to 
1Vik., TIT. 1. 
? Bk., V. Ch. II. 
“Rock Edict No. XII. 
4 Ky, TIT. 41. 
5 Sak., p. 62. 
9 Hindu Polity, Part YI. P. 133. 
7 Raghu., Vi. 59. 
T pp. 182-186. 
IK., p. 124 T . 4 = 5 : 
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denote the whole establishment of the city administration. The reference by 
the king to the Nāgatika of the Vikramorvasi suggests an officer of a higher 
grade than one who is referred to in the Sakuntala. This latter strikes one as 
a petty officer, perhaps placed immediately over the guards. 

The guards who follow the Nāgarika of the Sakuntala axe a typical set of 
constables much similar in mind and action to the modern policeman. The 
hands of one of them itch to fasten the flowers of death to the head of an al- 
leged criminali But when the same is acquitted with rewards one of them 
eyes the money ‘with envy” and remarks cunningly with words pregnant with 
meaning that the Nagarika has well served the fisherman. The latter in his 
turn offers half of his reward to them for the price of flowers? which is con- 
sideted very legitimate and proper! by one of them, and on’ which the Naga- 
tika himself remarks: “Fisherman, great as you ate, you have now become 
my deat friend. With liquor as its witness our first friendship is desired. So 
let us go to the liquor-seller's shop itself.” From the passage quoted above it 
becomes evident that the integrity of the police was not high. Tips, though 
not bribes, were not only freely accepted but even courted by the police who 
were moreover addicted to the habit of drinking. - 

But, nevertheless, one fact must be borne in mind, and it is that the con- 
stables were very stern in their treatment with the fisherman, the supposed cri- 
minal, before a verdict of the court had been passed against him, so much so that 
they had been threatening him with a capital punishment. They did not accept 
bribe to the detriment of the aims of justice. The money accepted from the 
fisherman is not a bribe as it is received out of a rewatd money only when a 
verdict of not guilty has been passed, and not as a conditional stipulation before 
the hearing of the case. The ends of justice could not have suffered on ac- 
count of such tips for they came to the Nagatika asa result of the liberated 
fisherman’s pleasure rather than as that of his embarrassment. 


NT 


Law and Justice Il -A lity 

The king’s schooling in the scriptures as well as treatises on po a 
him a ao Mors of law with the help o£ Su he was exped 
administer justice. The punishment of the criminals a propor an o 
crimes?" required of the king a sharp grasp of the judicial laws” which alone could 
give him an idea of the legal remedies in proportion to crimes I AA, 


the protector (Gopi) of his people and he applied law to the ends of fua 


He was not the fountain of law but only its administrator as we find no refer- 


1 eai am gerer auri RTU: fore SHE p 185: ; 
2 AGA qeafa Ibid., p. 186. A 


3 gaat eq Ibid., p. 187. 
4 a Ibid., p. 188. 
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ence in the writings of Kalidasa to the king being in any way connected with 
the making of law. Laws already existed before the king ascended his throne 
and in his coronation oath he promised to follow them. T he coronation oath 
as embodied in the Mahabharata reads: “Whatever law there is here and what- 
ever is dictated by ethics and whatever is not opposed to politics I will act ac- 
cording to, unhesitatingly. And I will never be arbitrary. The Sukranīti 
enjoins upon the king to decide law suits according to the Dharmašāstra.? He 
could not rise over the all-powerful Common Law of the Hindus. Besides the 
Dharmasāstras and the treatises on polity there existed already the rajadhatma 
taught in the Rajanuéasanaparva of the Mahabharata, We find a reference even 
in the Jafakas? to laws for kings inscribed on gold tablets. The king being the 
watchman of the Varndsramadbarma of the social orders, was required to be 
wakeful to look to the proper career of the people as prescribed by the Varnasrama 
laws. He was to see that these laws were well observed and not transgressed, 
that like the chariot driven by an expert charioteer people did not leave the 
tighteous path even so much as the breadth of a line and kept close to the line 
of conduct enjoined upon them by the 445/7454 The king, as chastiser of the 
wicked, was like Vatuna, the God armed with the noose who also discharged 
a similar function.” 


The art of government (daydanīti) was the very science of punishment 
(dandaniti). ‘The penal law, therefore, was the very essence of administration. 
Criminals. were to be chastised and brought to justice for the very existence 
of the State. The system of punishment was a thorough and positive code 
of law in which punishment was graded according to the gravity of the offence. 
The king governed his people with a mind free from passion and intoxication 
of power (rajoriktamanah).® The effect of the rajoguna in a king is traceable 
in his whimsical, arrogant and vain, reckless and improper conduct. He was 
to act devoid of bias. The Swkraniti likewise observes that the king should look 
after law suits (vyavahāras) by freeing himself from danger and greed according 
to the dictates of the Dharmaéastras Holding the power of punishment in 
his hands, the king restrained (uiyamayasi) those who had started on the illegal 
path (vimārgaprasthitānām), settled disputes ( prasamayasi vivādam) and thus con- 
tributed to protection. It was thought that apparent friends were ganerally 
made when riches abounded but in the king was consummated the duty of an 
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ever affectionate relative for the people. The king sat in his Court of Justice 
along with his Minister for Law and Justice? and others as is evident from the 
word asmabhih used in plural. The Swkraniti enjoins: “The king must never 
singly try the cases of two patties or hear their statements. Neither the 
wise king nor the councillors are ever to tryinsecret."" It further says: “He 
should hear with the ministers the petitions and appeals of the people." The 
Arthašāstra has a similar injunction for its king: “Accompanied by persons 
proficient in the three sciences (/rividyd) but not alone....9" To this the Sukra- 
nīti adds that he should hear law suits attentively in company of the Chief 
Justice, Amātya, Brahmana and the Priest.$ 

The Court of Justice was sitvated in the outskirts of the palace” where the 
king sat at the proper time (&a/e) marked out by the Sastra and looked into the 
business of the citizens.9 It may be noted, as quoted elsewhere, that accord- 
ing to the Arthasdstra and the Dasakumaracarita, the day of the king was divided 
into eight periods of which the second was assigned to the heating of cases 
in appeals. The king sat in the seat of justice for a critical understanding of 
the nature of the business of the people? and to give his decision thereon. He 
himself looked with great vigilance into those intricate cases of plaintiffs and 
defendants, which, owing to their doubtful nature, necessarily demanded a care- 
ful scrutiny.1? f 

The seat of justice was variously known as Vyavaharasana, = Dharmasana™ 
and Karyasana. The term vyavabardsana denotes the real capacity of the king as 
a dispenser of legal justice adjudicating on the points of law. Vyavahdra means 
law. “Vyavabara,” explains the Swkraniti, “is that which by disctiminating 
the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the people and the king E 
and furthers their interests)?" It refers to the king sitting in his judicial capa- 
city in business hours closing about the forenoon. Dharmasana signifies th 
righteous nature (dharwakanya)”? of the work of justice and Karasana indicate 
an untiring zeal and work in the cause of justice. The law courts were mu 
frequented and the phrases aviralajanasampatd® and janākīrņam?” strikingly sug- — 


1 Sak., V. 8. i 
2 HEAT ete. ibid., p. 198, quoted ante. : 
3 Ch. IV. Sec. V. 12-15. 

4 Ch. I. 166. 

5 Bk., I. Ch. XIX. ex 
6 Ch. IV. Sec. V. 9-11. E 
7Vik., p. 26. a e ka 

s q anta fi atten aet Raghu., XIV. 24. E 
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10 Ibid., XVII. 39. 

u Ibid., VIII. 18. 

12 Vik., pp: 26, 30; Sak, Pp: 154» 198: 3 
33 Ch. IV. Sec. V. 7-8. j 

u Sāk., p. 154, V- + 5- 
15 [bid., p. 154: 

16 Vik., p. 26. 
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gest the scene presented by a modern court of law whete the tide of the litigant 
people was ever swelling. 


Criminal Law 

Kālidāsa refers to a rather severe code of penal law. According to the 

ctiminal code as evidenced in the writings of the poet the offence of thett was 

unishable with death1 The fisherman of the Sakuntala was accused of theft 
alone, although of royal jewel, and yet he was considered doomed to destruc- 
tion by means of either a stake, dogs or vultures.” The capital punishment 
for theft is much in keeping with the Code of Manu? where a si milar punish- 
ment for theft has been laid down. The same was the case in England down 
to the eighteenth century. The <Arthasastra also directs capital punishment 
for simply entering a goldsmith’s wotkshop.! The death sentence was exe- 
cuted by impaling? the condemned person and then throwing the remains of 
his body to be devoured by vultures$ or dogs.” Before the execution it was 
customaty to decorate the doomed criminal with flowers.? Murder was 
legally punishable with death.? Before execution, orders or royal writs!? were 
necessary to be issued and passed to the proper authorities conducting the exe- 
cution. 

From the above record it would appear that the penal code was severe 
and legal penalties of criminal breaches of law were harsh. From a scene in 
the Malavikagnimitra it may be inferred that even women offenders could be 
put in fetters. Despite the severity of the criminal law thieves!? (pafaccara) 
and burglars!? (gandabhedakah) and waylayets were not unknown and the poct's 
assertion that theft, not being in practice was to be found in books alone," is 
sadly exposed to criticism unless it be supposed to refer to an ancient regime, 
which it does. A verse! in the Malavikdgnimitra wattants the existence of way- 
layers who used to waylay even armed merchants with their superior forces. 

There appeared a host of waylayers," says the narration, “bow in hand and 
shouting, whose chests were coveted with the quivef-straps, who wore plumes 
of peacocks’ feathers that hung down to their ears and who were irresistible 
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i: the first onsct."' The picture, it may be observed, is one of a frontier tob- 
bety. 

The severity of the criminal law, however, may be easily explained. Kāli- 
dasa was depicting the deeds of an age considered very ancient even in his times 
and themes of these deeds were naturally drawn from the epics. Therefore, 
in order to save himself and to rise above the possible anachronism, he has tried 
to apply to the old conditions the system of law as codified in the Manavadharma- 
Sastra and the Kautiliya Arthasastra. That is why he repeatedly returns to the 
treatises on polity and law already considered old in his time and perhaps only 
partially in practice. Otherwise the award of capital punishment for the crime 
of theft would be preposterous and highly itreconcilable when tread along with 
his patronising injunctions like the following: "Whoever imposes severe 
punishment becomes repulsive to the people, while he who awards mild punish- 
ment becomes contemptible."' Thus he enjoins upon the king to take a mid- 
dle coutse as regards the award of criminal punishment. His ideal in criminal 
punishment is yathdparddhadanda the sense of which would be entirely lost 
if we think that he is betraying himself and his times while depicting some of the 
older tales in his narratives. The suggestion of capital punishment might have 
been made in way of an irony and a satire on the oldet systems of law and punish- 
ments, which were indeed very disproportionate to the offence, and the irony of 
the poet depicting the severity of the archaic administration must have been 
appteciated by the public witnessing the play. 


Prison 


The prison? was located in an underground dungeon, as is evident from the 
phrase pāžā/avāsam,* in an out of the way part of the royal palace. We have al- 
ready seen that the Mdlavikagnimitra and the Manasara refer to the existence of 
the prison in the outskirts of the palace. We have a reference to chains and 
cellers in the phrases nigalapadya® and nigalabandhane®. 


Civil Law 


There are comparatively fewer references to civil law in the writings of 
Kālidāsa. One singularly positive reference to it may be read in the Sakuntala 
Act Vl, where the king orders his Minister for justice to look into the cases 
filed to him by the citizens’ and then to submit a report thereon to him. The 
Minister reports to him the only cases heard that day due to the heaviness of 


business as follows:— i X : 
“A leading merchant named Dhanamitta, carrying on business by sea, 


1 Ibid. 
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Saree Raghy., Vl. 40. 

4 Mal., p. 64. 
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died ih a shipwreck. And childless, they say, is the poor man. His store 
of wealth goes to the king.” PEE sert eue 

- After reading the document the king orders the Minister to enquire if some 
one among his wives is quick with child. On enquiry it is learnt that one of 
Dhanamitra's wives has had her Punmsavana ceremony performed only recently. 
The king orders the Minister to restore the property of Dhanamitra to his 
family with the remark that ‘surely the foetus deserves the paternal property." 
The above quotation also incidentally shows that 2 regular record of tried Cases 
was kept. This evidence is by no means peculiar to Kālidāsa The Jatakas, 
refer to them in their phrase—Viniscaya-Pustaka. 


Right of Inheritance of the Widow 


From the above document it appears that the property of a deceased person 
in the absence of a male heir lapsed to the treasury of the Crown. It also appears 
that a widow had no right to inherit in her own right the property of her husband. 
The Minister had probably made enquiries as to whether Dhanamitta bad a male 
issue, and on learning that he had none had decided that his large fortune should 
lapse to the Crown. Kalidasa is rather hasty in his description regarding the 
devolution of wealthinasmuch as he purports to dispossess a widow without 
male child of all het property in favour of the Crown. As a matter of fact, al- 
most all the Smrtis make the king recepient of a man’s wealth only when a long 


list of teversionets is exhausted. Thus Narada? would give the king this right 
> o 


only in the absence of all—a son, a daughter, a daughter's son, sakulyas, band- 
havas, and sajatis. Vasistha*, Yajfiavalkya® and Visnu® ate even mote exacting 
and they introduce after the list of the six kinds of dayadas even the acarya and 
his pupils before the wealth of the deceased can be appropriated by the king. 
Narada’ gives the widow only the right to maintenance and that also on the 
condition that she remains chaste and keeps the bed of her deceased husband 
undefiled. It is further significant that Yājūavalkyas, Visnu? and Brhaspati!? make 
the widow the first rightful successor to the property ot her deceased husband. 
Brhaspati takes a very strong position in favour of the widow. He says that the 
widow is the acknowledged half of her husband’s body (sariradha“), and so when 
the husband dies half of his body lives in the form of his widow. And when it 
is $0, how can, he asks, any body get over the tights of the half-living husband 912 
He asserts that in the presence of all the dayadas it is the chaste widow who 
“aq TĀ: fred ferragfa—tbid. 
? Vol. III. p. 292. 
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is the rightful successor! of all the movable and immovable property®. Further, 
he enjoins upon the king to deal with all the kinsmen of the deceased as one does 
with thieves if they stand in her way to inheritance’. 


Evidence 


In matters of evidence due care was taken to enquite into the environments 
and conduct of a witness. A virtuous witness was naturally given preference 
over a deceitful one as may be inferred from the ironical remark? of a character 
in the Sāčuntala: The statement of the person, who since his birth has never 
been taught deceit, is without authority; let those forsooth, by whom the 
deceiving of others is studied as a science, be of authoritative words ! 

The person with whom a part of the stolen property was found was compel- 
led to restore the whole. This procedure was adopted in connection with the 
location of stolen property. ‘The idea was that “he with whom a portion (of 
the stolen property) is discovered must restore the whole of what is claimed®.” 
In the illustration the stand taken is on legal ground. . A thief is forced by law 
to restore the whole when a patt is recovered from his custody; the presumption 
is that he must have stolen the whole of it. 

The above record of dispensing justice is remarkable. The anxiety of the 
king for his subjects was admirable. He proclaimed that he was to be taken 
assuredly for a relative that may have been lost by any of his subjects®. Such was 
his zeal for their welfare! There was the idea of bandhutva in regular practice. 
The same idea (bandburivaprajanam) is embodied in a phrase used with respect to 
Bandhuvarmā, a vassal of Kumara Gupta’. "The same inscription at another 
place refers to the members of a guild as beloved by kings as their own sons 
(sutavatpratimānitāhs). When the king was so wakeful in administering justice 
to the people and awarding adequate punishment to the criminals and legal remedy 
and relief to the wronged, there could indeed be little chance of crimes to prosper 
in the land. The diseases supposed to take their tise from the petpetration of 
social crimes would vanish (jamapade na gadah}. Peace and prosperity would 
naturally prevail in the kingdom, and the following enthusiastic acclamation 
of a certain ideal ruler by the poet would not be far from truth: “When he was 
reigning over the earth, even the breeze—did not dare disturb the garments of 
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drunken women fallen asleep on half the way to pleasure ground. The 
tule of the paradise, therefore, was aptly considered as ncthing but a prosperous 
reign?. 
Finance 

The income of the State was brought to the office of accounts, chequed and 
treasured under the supervision of the Minister in charge of the Department of 
Revenue). The Arthasastra mentions a department of Accounts and deals with 
it at length in a chapter entitled the “Business of keeping up Accounts in the 
office of Accounts!.” The Mauryan King Ašoka also refers in one of his edicts® 
to a department of Gayanā which very probably-was in existence. 

The sources of the State revenue as mentioned by Kālidāsa may be discussed 
under the following heads: 1. Land Revenue; 2. Irrigation; 3. Excise; 
4. State monopolies and other activities; 5. Taxes; 6. Conquests; 7. Pre- 
sents and tributes; and 8. Lapses of property to the Crown. 


Land Revenue 


'The State claimed one sixth of the produce of land from the people in re- 
turn of the protection that it gave to their person and ptopetty*. “Protecting 
asceticism from obstacles and wealth from robbers the king was made the en- 
joyer of one sixth of their earnings respectively by the Āsramas and the differ- 
ent castes according to their respective capacities?" The Sakuntala makes the 
king enjoy a bhdgadheyam®, which signifies a tax. The word is formed by the addi- 
tion of dheya to bhāga without any change of meaning. Bhāga has been explained 
by Kautilya? in the sense of portion of land produce payable to the government. 
Manu lays down that if a king protected his subjects well, he would receive a 
sixth’? part from them. He also lays down that a king should receive from his 
subjects a sixth, eighth or twelfth part of the crops, according to the fertility 
of the soilt. The Swkranēti is more sevete and recommends a tealization of 
one-third, one-fourth or one-half from places which are ittigated by tanks, 
canals and wells, by rains and by rivers, respectively!?. It advocates the. reali- 
zation of one-sixth from barren and rocky soils?. “Both the customary receipts 
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of a king," says Narada, “and what is called the sixth part of the produce of the 
soil, form the royal revenue, the reward for the protection of his subjects." i 
Kālidāsa, however, suggests the principle of the sixth part. This he calls the 
sustenance ot the living allowance (wr) of the sovereign?. Land revenue 
was the first and foremost source of income which was tather strictly realized. 
Its collection was so thorough that symbolically even the spiritual earnings of 
the hermits in the penance gtoves were not spated and at one place it 
has been said that the wealth which atose from the castes ot social orders was 
perishable but the foresters indeed paid the state the sixth part of their penance, 
which was imperishable? As a matter of fact, we have a reference showing that 
even ascetics paid in kind their dues of the land produce, and it has been said 
that the sixth part of the rice collected by the ascetics due from them to the king. — 
was placed on the bank of the river to be taken away by the royal officers!. The 
principle of realizing land revenue from even the ascetics has been accepted by the " 
Arthasastra as well, as will be evident from the following extract quoted from it; n 
“Fed by this payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of main- : 
taining the safety and security of their subjects ( yagaksemavahah), and of being an- 
swerable for the sins of their subjects when the principle of levying just punish- a 
ments and taxes has been violated. Hence hermits, too, provide the king with 
one-sixth of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that “it is a tax payable to him 
who protects us?." From the above discussion it follows that the taxes had 
been fixed by law, both by treatises on polity and by the sacred common law. 
There could not thus be a tussle between the king and his people on the point of 
taxation and both could refer to the established laws if an occasion wanted it. 
The Sukranīti asserts that “God has made the king, though master in form, the $ 
servant of the people, getting his wages (sustenance) in taxes for the purpose ofc = 
continuous protection and growth." EH. 
Irrigation eee DOR 
We havea reference to sem,” which, among other things, meant irrigation works 
which, to explain in the terms of Arthasastra, were the source of crops; cis m 
of a good shower of rain are attained in the case of crops below irrigational work 
Since the mainstay of the State income was the land revenue Re mu Seas | 
a system of irrigation was quite in the fitness of things. It ae mS 
maintained fot a further realization of revenue and for an increase O ag 
produce. It must be remembered that the revenue ‘of land was ac = 
so with the increase in the grass produce the king's revenue, W. , 


sixth of the land produce, also proportionately increased. This re 


1 Narada, XVIII. 48 (Jolly). 


a Sāk., V. 4. 
ran kaf Ibid, p. 76. Gf 
5 searah wu Per Jak. P: 76: 


“Ch. I. 375. 
7 it ep Raghu., XVI. 2. 


8 Arthasasira, Book VII. Ch. 14: 
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Kālidāsa to a system of irrigation may be corroborated by the Arthasastra and 
by facts from history. The Arthašdstra notices such a department as of 
irrigation yielding revenue, and Megasthenes?, the Greek ambassador at the 
court of the Mauryan emperor Candragupta, makes a mention of it in his des- 
cription of the Mauryan administration. 


Excise 

Although there is no evidence in Kālidāsa of 2 tax levied on liquor shops, 
their existence in a large number is attested to by him. He refers to them as a 
common sight by the side of strects?; and it cannot be imagined that such a 
source of income should have been left untaxed when we find the realiza- 
tion of revenue to have been so thorough as not to exempt even the 
ascetics. It may be noted in this connection that the Ar/hasastra* makes them 
yield enormous tevenue, whete it also gives directions as to how liquor shops 
should be decorated in order to attract notice and to give comfort to 
their customers. 


State Monopolies and Other Undertakings 


The consttuction of bridges and running of ferry, farming, rearing of cattle 
and catching of elephants® were the chief State monopolies which yielded much 
income. Mines, which were exhaustively dug, appear to have been very rich 
in minerals$. ‘They were so important a source of revenue in ancient India that 
the Arthasastra devotes a full chapter” to them and says that they ‘are the source 
of whatever is useful in battle/8 Elephants also must have yielded considerable 
income in the market of ivory after they had been utilized for the military pur- 
poses of the State. They might have been even sold alive. The Arthasastra 
considers elephant forests as a source of elephants and as such advocates their 
preservation?. š 

Several other undertakings of the State brought no less income to the cof- 
fers of the Crown. Construction of bridges! (setz), keeping of pasture lands and 
teating of the cattle (varia) were some other profitable engagements of the State. 
Bridges might have yielded an income in the shape of ferries, and if we care to 
explain the phrase sez in light of the interpretation given by the Arthasasha 
on sefubatidba, we can derive from it the sense of ‘building of any kind!” There 


might have been a nominal tax on the grazing of cattle in almost free State pas- 
tures which the Arthasastra consider 


Sto be the source of cows, horses and camels 
! Ibid., Book IT. 24. 
Se}, Jab 
3 Sak., p. 188. 
; cook IL. Ch. 25. 
gj: Raghu., XVI. 2. 


e Ibid., XVII. 66, X ns 
DUNT ee DI r6 Mal, V. is. 


# Book. VII. Ch. 14. 
? Ibid. 

10 Ku., VII. 34. 

11 Book. III. Ch. 8. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


to draw chariots’. Varta may be properly explained in the ligh 
šāstra, which says: “Agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade co 
Tt is most useful in that it btings in grains, cattle, gold, forest pro 
and free labour. It is by means of the treasury and the army obta: 
through var/a that the king can hold under his control both his and his enen 
patty’. «The Snkraniti offers almost the same explanation of varta. “In Varta 
it says, “are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and preservation of co 
It appears that the government had also some Naza/ land which they cau: 
be formed! and which formed one of the State undertakings. 


io 
=. 


Taxes ; E 
Trade and commerce by land and sea flourished and great commercial 


magnates, naigamas® and sārtharābas*, paid sumptucusly to their lord whose pr 
tection of the trade routes had made the transit of the articles of merchand 
from and to different corners of the country possible and safe. The cely 
merchants poured streams of wealth’ (dhārāsāro) into the coffers of the Stat 
both in way of presents—the nagara of later times—and in that of levi On me 
chandise. As regards taxes on merchandise Kālidāsa does not specifically refer 
beyond the fact that the traders yielded much wealth to the government. This 
could be only in the two ways mentioned above. The Arthasastra® details the, 
taxes on items of merchandise, and so does the Swkraniti®. Customs an 
duties may have formed levies on the inland trade and they wo d have 
included in these on the merchandise for Kautilya!? refers to these 


Conguests 

Enormous riches were obtained through conquests. Conquer 
the country and realized horses”, elephants!?, heaps of gold™ and oth 
presents.15, 


1 Book. VII. Ch. 14. - 
2 Book. I. Ch. 4. K ais 
9 (Cn, Ii. -12. z + eres 
naa eae XVII. 66. On the various undertakings 


quoted by the commentator, has the following:— 
arate st Ad: AAA | 
GIGA Yat A frs l 
Arata ard: eat qui add ll : 
5 TRTATĀMTATTT T SY NG 
8 Sak., p. 219; Raghu., XVII. 64. 
7 Vik., IV. 13, text quoted ante. 
8 Book. V. Ch. II. 
9 Ch. IV. Sec. Il. 
10 Book. V. Ch. I. 
11 Cf. Raghu., IV. 
1? Tbid., IV. 70. 
15 Thid., 83. 
14 Ibid., 70. 
15 Ibid., 84; Aer 


ka 
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Presents, technically known as Upayana', came also from foreign powers 
and foiled adversaries who paid enormous tributes in money. Horses?, ele- 
phants? and heaps of gold? are referred to have been teccived as presents from 
conquered and befriended rulers. Elephants* and precious stones were received 
from the land of Kamarüpa$. The Pulindas of the Vindhyas, we read, brought 
presents? to Kuga marching with his armies through the mountains. The pre- 
sents received? by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Agnimitra from the king of 
Vidarbha may be instanced to give an idea of the articles which were generally 
received by an overlord or an equal independent taler d. hey included, besides 
other articles, a body of servants consisting mainly of accomplished girls, costly 
jewels, vehicles, such as elephants, palanquins, chariots, horses, ctc. These 
may be taken as an income of the king as against that enumerated above as 
income of the State. It may be mentioned here that we read of similar articles 
of presents received by Samudra Gupta during his conquests’. Another occa- 
sion on which presents were received by the king was his travel in the country- 
side when he was brought visually before his loving subjects!?. 


Lapse of Property to the Crown 


Last, but not the least source of income was the lapse of the property of a 
deceased citizen to the treasury of the Crown in the absence of a male heir. A 
document containing all information regarding such a case as one described in 
the Sakuntala, Act VI, was prepared by the Minister in charge of the department 
and sent to the king for his perusal and sanction for attachment!!. Large fortunes 
may have in this way lapsed to the Crown. 


Payment in Cash or Kind 


Revenue could be paid either in cash or kind. The reference to one-sixth 
of the land produce as land revenue renders it clear that it could be paid in kind. 
Tt could be paid in cash as well. In the report of the Minister there is a tefet- 
ence to the ‘calculation of a collection of treasutyl2" i.e. revenue received from 
various quarters. The counting of money may point to the payment of revenue 
in cash or to an auditing of accounts of the revenue received in both cash and 


kind. Octroi duties and levies on merchandise, etc., may have been paid in cash. 


* saat Raghu., IV. 79, XVI. 52, IV. 84; Mal., pp. 88, 94. 
* Raghu., IV. 70. 

5 Ibid., 85. 

4 Thid., 76. 

5 Tbid., IV. 83. 

5 Ibid. 

? Ibid., XVI. 32. 
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MES B- E i 
We find mention of gold coins (Ssnarņa) made by Kālidāsa in his writings as we 
shall sec later. 

The end of Revenne 


Taxes (bali*) were levied and revenue realized from the people for their own 
benefit. Their realization never contemplated the personal comforts of the king 


The budget of the State was so adjusted that the people derived benefit 


(prejānāmevabhūtyartham) from it in a thousand ways. The sun draws water from. 


the earth, affirms the poet, only to restore it to hera thousand times as much. The 
king no less a benefactor, mustactinthe manner of the sun?. The degree to which 
this theory was actually put in practice is not quite evident and we may suppose 
that it may have differed with the types of kings, despotic ot benevolent, or with 
the strength or weakness of ministers asserting in the popular cause. The te- 
ference is perhaps made to the various works of public utility on which the re- 
venues wete mostly spent. 


Salary 


There were several items of expenditute as well. Most of the public works 
were charged on the income. The administration, caprices of the kings, sala- 
ties of officials were all outlets of expenditure. Officials of the State drew re- 
gulat salaries and we have one chapter of the Arthasastra® devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Civil List. The king himself has been indirectly referred to in 
a similar context as drawing a vežana*. "This is in accordance with Apastamba, 
who says that the king's salary must not exceed that of the Amātyas or Gurus? 
Of other officials receiving monthly salary we have direct evidence regarding 
the teachers of fine arts®and Purohita’. If the latter wasa me mber of the Council 
of Ministers he must have drawn a huge pay as mentioned by Kautilyas. 


King’s Ownership in Land 


The king’s right to the sixth portion of the produce of land, exercised un- 
sparingly, and the lapse of property to the ctown, point to d O 5 the 
soil of his territoty, although Kalidasa has frequently referre to the king’s claim 
to the land revenue as one in lieu of protection (raksa sadrsamera bhūh). 


Treasury 


The government treasuty was rich and means wete adopted to fill it, for it 


1 Raghu., Y. 18. 
2 yore werd HAT TAA E 
Teese fg «wi X4: Il Ibid. 
, “Book V. Ch. 3. 
- far ee Iamgaria Ni Il Raghu., XVII. 66. 
P TERNARA SS Dharmasütra, V. 9, 25» 19: 


9 & qar daara Mal, P: 17: 
"afa Arma gāfema Ibido pi 37: 
8 drihašāstra, Book V. Cb. 3. ' 
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was considered one of the most important limbs! (arigā?) of the State. Tt had its 
own employees and keepers?. We read of wealth being carried by hundreds 
of mules (rami) and camels? (ustra) from the royal treasury, actually counted at 
fourteen ctores* of coins in one case. 


Coinage 

The age of Kālidāsa witnessed extensive trade and commerce both by land 
and sea fot which the existence of an advanced and elaborate system of coinage 
has to be presupposed. The revenues except that from land itself, as has been seen 
above, were mostly paid to the government in terms of cash, and the Minister 
for Revenue received from the various quartets of the empire the collection of 
treasures which he counted?. The counting of fourteen crores of wealth itself 
cannot yield any sense unless we understand it in terms of coins. ‘Then, besides, 
we find reference in the writings of Kālidāsa to mişka” and suvarpa® which were 
the current coins of his times. It may be noted that the latter circulated in the 
currency of the Imperial Guptas’. The Amarakosa™ equates niska with a dinara 
or Dinarius of the Romans. Suwarna was a coin of gold, generally sixteen 
mashas in weight. It seems to have been the legal tender of the age. Kalidasa 
mentions no other coins except those made of gold, and consequently, we 
cannot gather directly from his writings whether silver or copper coins wete 
also recognized as the legal currency of the land. We know from the coins 
of the imperial Guptas, however, that they were current in various types and 
were of gold, silver, coppet and alloy". 


Grant of Land 


In this very context it wilt be proper to make a reference to the govern- 
ment grant of land to Brahmins which the poet mentions?. Such villages as 
were granted to them showed signs of Brahmanical possession in the form 
of the y#pas™ or sacrificial posts to which animals were tied. ' It may be added 
that Kautilyal also advises such a grant. The grants by the Imperial Guptas 
and other dynasties of such villages which we come across in epigraphical 
records are too many to be recounted here. 


1 Raghu., Y. Go; C£. Amarakosa, TATA HA TG AN TERING 
2Tbid., V. 29. RET 
* aaiari! adhat lbid., 32. 
a pus 21. 
5 Sak., p. 219. 
6 Raghu., V. 21. 
7 Ku., IL, 49; Māl., p. 88. 
s Mal., p. 88. 
9 
E. H. I., pp. 328-29. Also Cf. Catalogue of Gupta Coins. 


10 > aa ~ 
TSS. TAAT ary x. TANYA l fa |: 
B à Cini "d y ISA y tor. 
11 Vide Jo Allan: Catalogue of Gupta Coins. Se i = m 


12 ` 
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u Arthasastra, Book, II. Ch. I. 
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The Army 


The poet has teferred at several places to the traditional four columned! 
army”, namely, the infantry?, cavalty,* chariots? and elephants. But the refer- 
ence to the chariots is only traditional because they, as a means of watfare, had 
become extinct long before the time of Kalidasa. He alludes to the above divi- 
sions of the army to describe very ancient warfare, the rest three of course re- 
mained the means of fighting in India for a very long time after the poet. "Ihe 
poet has added to the traditional four divisions of army a fifth division, that of 
a fleet of warboats". Countries inhabiting the sea coasts mainly depended upon 
their squadrons of ships for their defence (vausādhanodyatān). ‘The people of the 
lower Ganges, in the delta formed by that river, defended themselves by means 
of their boats’. Particular countries utilized particular armies, of horses, 
elephants ot boats as they suited them. The Persians’ and Greeks," for example, 
used cavalry, the people of Kalinga! or Orissa elephants and those of the lower 
Ganges ships. 


Kinds of Soldiers 


The poet refers to the traditional six kinds of forces? or soldiers. He does 
not, however, mention them specifically. But on the strength of the Amara- 
Rosa", quoted by the commentator, the same may be enumerated and explained 
in the following manner: 1. Manas ot hereditary soldiers of the king; these 
have been referred to in the Snkranēti!* also; 2. Bhriyasox those paid by the king; 
3. Subrts ox those who belong to the allies or ate well disposed towards him; 
4. Srenis ot forces furnished by the trade guilds in the State; the Mandasor 
Pillar Inscription refers to a few members of a Sreni or guild as skilled in the science 
of archery and valiant masters of the military art!8; 5. Dvisads ot the forces of 
the kings inimically disposed towards his enemy; and 6. the Afavikas ot the fores- 
ters. These last are cruel, rapacious and hatdy, and therefore, best suited to lead 


an attack’. 


1 ` A 
:emeq Raghu., IV. 30. ; : 

NEUE IV. 32 4H d garfārīt 82, VIL. 59, XI. 52; esa Mal., p. 11. 
Safe: garfer Raghu, VIL. 36. 
4 qaa: madang; Ibid., IV. 62, ; 
5 Raghu., I. 36, 39, 40, II. 42, IV. 30, 82, 85; 
6 Raghu., IV. 29. TAWA 4° VI. 54, VII. 36 
1 atata ibid., IV. 36, 31. 
8 Tbid., 
9 Ibid., IV. 62. 

10 Mal., p. 102. 

N Raghu., TV. 40. 

12 Ibid., IV. 36. 

F aa E TE ibid., IV. 26 (comment). 

15 Ch. IV. Sec. VII. 

18 Verses 16 and 17. i 

17 Elit.,111. 96; Kam. Nūti., VIII. 23. 
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Elephants, which made up one of the most important columns oi the Indian 
army, were caught by the officers of the State from preserved forests : Kautilya 
speaks of their great utility? and mentions Kalinga as one of the places from where 
they were mostly brought). Kālidāsa, as we have already seen, associates elc- 
phants with the countries of Kāmarūpa* and Kalinga?, the dense forests of which 
must have yielded large herds of them. Refractory elephants were held up by 
means of chains on their feet®. Horses were equally favoured. Pointed men- 
tion is made of the excellent breeds of horses licking salt’ got from the countries 
of Vanāyuš, i.e Arabia, and Kamboja?. Arabia is well known fot the excellence 
of its steeds. The Arthasastra also refers to Vanayu horses. Kalidasa speaks 
of horse stables and of a particular speed??, perhaps gallop, of horse. 

A comprehensive list of wat implements can be made from the wtitings of 
the poet. We find very frequent references to astra and sastra which the Suk- 
raniti explains as two distinct kinds of weapons. ‘The former, it says, is one which 
is thrown or cast down by means of charms, machines, or fire, while the latter is 
any other weapon, for example, sword, dagger, etc. The following offensive 
weapons! have been mentioned by him; dhanns and banas, sila", trišūla, sakti®, 
vajra®, parasu, cakran, asi”, bhindipala, parigha™, mudgara**, hala, ksurapra”, 


1 Raghu., XVII. 66, XVI. 2. 

2 Arthašāstra, Book II. Ch. 2. 

3 ]bid. 

^ Raghu., IV. 83. 

5 Ibid., 40. 

6 faudt Ibid., 48, Ia V. 72. 

7 tata dedana aral; Ibid., V. 73. 

8 aga: Ibid. 

9 Ibid., IV. 69. SEEGE Ibid., 70. Kamboja has been referred to by the Arthasasira, 
Book II. Ch. 30, also as yielding fine horses. j 

10 Book II. Ch. 30. 

"qeqvedq V. 73. 

12 Ibid., IX. 55. 

13 Ch. IV. Sec. VII. 381-82. 

m ATA Raghu., VII. 52, 59. 

15 Tbid., IT. 8, VII. 56, XI. 40, 43, 46, 72; IV. 62. 


16 Tbid., IT. 31, III. 53, 55, 56, 5 6 
; ; > 55» 56, 57, 59, 60, 64, IV. 77, V. 55k VII. K. 72, XL. 2 
44, XII. 96, 103. XV. 24; Ku., III. 27; Vik., kāda Z DT 00 E É 


17 Raghu., XN. 5. 

18 Ibid., XII. 77. 

19 Ibid., IV. 68, XII. 79, XN. 22. 

20 Ibid., XI. 78. 

21 Ibid., VII. 46. 

?? Thid., 68. 

23 Ibid., XII. 72. 

24 Ibid., 73. À 
>5 Ibid., IX. 62, XI. 29. 
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6 Sataghni,? 
the offensive weapons with 
| ) to the use of most of these 
after they have been enchanted!0 of poisoned." These may now be explained. 

Dhanus was made of a long flexible rod the ends of which were joined with 
a string called ya? Kautilya refers to bows made of tala (palmyra), of capa (a 
kind of bamboo), of daru (a kind of wood), and Stiga (bone or horn respectively 
called kātmuka, kodanda, drūņa, and dhanus!?, Tt may be noted that the poet men- 
tions all the above kinds of the bow except the drana but without distinction. The 
Arthasastra likewise mentions bow strings as made of mürva (Sansviera Rox- 
burghiana), arka (Catotropis gigantea), Sana (hemp), gavedhu (Coix Barbata), 
venu (bamboo bark), and snāyu (sinew). Hands marked with scars of the bow 
string were considered the sign of a great and tried warrior”. Dagurvedal9 was 
one of the Upavedas and contained the science of warfare and the use of the bow 
and arrow. It was one of the items of study for the prospective soldier!”. Arrows 
were of various kinds made of long cane or reed sticks with heavy and sharp 
ironpointed!$ blade-heads and feather-tails. “The edges of arrows," says the 
zArthasastra, “shall be so made of iron, bone or wood as to cut, tend or pierce. 9 
The following sorts of atrows have been mentioned by the poet: one with the 
feather of a bird called kanka”? ot crow, and another with one of peacock? a third 
kind was a long column-like** arrow, a fourth bore the form of a snake”, a fifth 


3 79 ^ Tetras = 
bhallal, gadā”, brabmash a, gandharvastra® ot mohanāstra,” slings, 
khadgas, and kūtašālmali?. These were mostly 


which the army was equipped. The poet refers 


„had a point like the crescent moon? and asixth that of an eagle??. Then there 


were arrows which formed a halo of radiating light as they were shot?9. There 


1 Ibid., IV. 63, VII. 58, IX. 66. 

2 Ibid., VIL. 52. 

3 Ibid., XII. 97. 

1 Ibid., VII. 61. 

5 Ibid., V. 57. 

6 sourareata Ibid., IV. 77. 

7 Ibid., XII. 95. 

8 Ibid., VII. 5x. 

? Ibid, XII. 95. 

10 Ibid., V. 59. 
1 afrufra acd Jak. VI. 9. 
1? Raghu., YII. 59. 
13 Arthaśāstra, Book II. ch. XVII. 
14 Tbid. 
15 Raghu., XI. 40. 
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18 Raghu., V. 55. 
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20 Raghu., TI. 31. 

21 Thid., TIT. 56. 
22 Ibid., 53. 

?3 Thid., 57. 
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were those that bote a golden hue! and those again which had their points like 
the blade of a razor? (Ksurapra). These last have been referred to by the Sy. 
Ēranīti as well. ‘These were high to the navel and had the lustre of the moon’, 
There were artows ot weapons which could pierce through an armour‘. Sol- 
diets of taste and position had their arrows inscribed with their names? or mono- 
grams?. The following example of such an inscription bearing the name of the 
owner may be quoted: “(This) arrow, 2 destroyer of enemics lives, pertains to 
the bowman, prince Ayus, the son of Urvašī and Aila."* Arrows were kept in 
a quiver’. 

Sila was a pike and trišūla a trident. They were very like a spear or javelin, 
The difference between the two seems to have been that of blades. The former 
possessed only one blade point while the latter was furnished with three such 
points which had branched off like a fork. Both of these are known to the Artha- 
‘astra which classes the former among weapons with edges like a plough-share 
(halantikhani®) while the latter among movable machines". Sakti was a speat or 
javelin commonly used by a cat-warrior. Made of iron it was plated with gold 
and adorned with bells. It has been described in the Ramayana as furnished with 
eight bells, as giving out a frightful yell, as made full of art and guile by the wily 
Maya, as sure of aim, as destructive to the enemy’s life, and as flying rapidly and 
leaving behind it a fiery track. It has been mentioned in both the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription as well as the Arrhasastra. The latter classes it with halamukhami™ 


and the commentator explains it as “A metallic weapon four hands long, and : 


like the leaf of karavīra and provided with a handle like a cow’s nipple"? Vajra 


was a thunderbolt, a kind of club made of iron. Parasu was the battle axe. It- 


has been classed by the Arthasastrawith the razot-like weapons" and the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta refers to it. Cakra was.the discus and had 
diagonal bats in the middle and poiated projections on the periphery. The points 
of these projections were sharp like razor blades!é. Kautilya!? and Sukra,!* like 


1 Ibid., 64. 

? Ibid., IX. 62, XI. 29. 

3 Sukranīti, ch. IV. Sec. VIL. 427. 

1 meats mÀ: Ibid., VII. 59. 

5 - wmm Raghu., Il. 55. q xi Sa qama: aag: Ibid., VIL 59: 
Ibid., XII. 103: Kn., III, 27; Vik., p. c ep Lita Uus ” 
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15 Thid. 

16 Indo Aryans, Vol. 1. p. 312. 
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Kalidasa, regard it as a razor-like weapon, and, according to the latter, it was six 
cubits in circumference. The former places them among razor-like weapons. Ac- 
cording to Vaisampayana it is a sort of circular disc with a quadrangular hole in 
the middle’. As/wasalong sword. Bhindipdla from all accounts? seems to have 
been a heavy tod thrown against the enemy like a missile. Its special work was 
‘battering, cutting, breaking, dealing strokes like those of the /aguda* ot stick. 
Both asi and bhindipala have been mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
and the Arthasastra,' in the latter, with slight variation («siyasfi, perhaps a longer 
kind and bbindivala). Kautilya classes bhindivala among halamukhani.’ Parigha® 
was a club studded with iron-spikes." Muadzara was a staff-hammer of iron. It 
has been classed by the Arthasastra with the movable machines.§ Hala, like the 
plough-share, was an equally heavy weapon and must have been used in very 
early times. Bhalla was the spear or javelin-like weapon called bhala in the Hindi 
vernacular. This name was also borne by a kind of arrow? because of its simi- 
larity in shape. Gadd was a club made of iron. It has been enumerated by the 
ArthaSastra as one of the movable machines.9 Brabmastra was a missile never 
missing its object (awogha). It has been described as appearing like the body of 
the great serpent (sg) wearing the ring of his formidable hood with its blazing 
points being divided into ten splinters in the sky. Gandharvastra ox Mohanastra 
was supposed to be a “prayoga” or hypnotic practice causing sleep. “Prayoga’ 
and ‘Sathhira’ signified the shooting or the thrusting back into the quiver of an 
arrow. Prayoga means repetition of a certain mantra to endow the arrow with 
a peculiar vittue which enables it to assume a particular form or to 
bring about a certain result, while sambara the repetition of the counter 
mantra which takes away from the arrow the peculiar virtue it was 
endowed with and it becomes again an ordinary arrow. The initiation in this 
prayoga was effected by making the hero sip water with his face turned to- 
wards the north and then accept the mantra’. Slings were also used in warfare 
and Kalidasa credits the mountaineers with much skill in throwing stones with 
slings!. Kautilya™ refers to three classes of these, viz., Yantrapasana, Gospaņa- 
pásána and Mustipasana. Sataghnī is classed by some among immovable machines 
killing a hundred persons at a single discharge as the etymology of the word sig- 
nifies. But most probably it was a club pierced with innumerable sharp iron 


1 Opperf's Weapons. Army Organization, etc. 

E O. 5., XIII. p. 290; Ram., pp. 1382, 1403; Arth., p. 101; Opport., p. 13. 
3 Agni Purātia., p. 405. 

4 Book., II. ch. XVII. 


5 Tbid. 
6 qq: qfaia: Amarakosa quoted by the commentator. 
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8 Book II. X VIII. 
9 Raghu., IV. 67. 
10 Book II. ch. XVIII. 
U Raghu., XII. 98. 
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13 Ibid., IV. 77. 
14 Arthasasira, Book II ch. XVIII. 
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spikes all round its surface, as the commentator explains, and it resembled the 
Kūtašālmali of Yama as the poet suggests through the simile. Kūtasālmali, lite- 
rally, is the silk-cotton tree containing innumerable thorns on its surface but 
it was also the name of the particular arm of Yamal, the god of death. Kautilya 
classes Safagbnī among the movable machines and the commentator explains it 
as “A big pillar with an immense number of sharp points on its surface and 
situated on the top of a fort wall." Kagga, lastly, was a short sword. 

Of the defensive weapons we read of the coat of mail’, helmet? and steel 
gloves? protecting the body above the legs and below the neck, the head and 
the arms respectively. OÉ these the first two have been mentioned by the 
Arthasastra® and the first by the Sukranīti". The stern days of warfare made 
the use of an atmout necessary for the soldier, and this is why we find frequent 
mention of them in the writings of the poet. The strength to beat an armour 
was the sign of the beginning of youth®. 


Other Equipments of the Army 

The army was supplied with other equipments besides weapons which were 
banners and ensigns?, tents! and instruments of music’. Banners were the colours 
of the army and theit number was so very preponderant that it derived one of 
its synonyms—pafākinī!*—from them. It seems that different ensigns belonged 
to different heroes. They were of various patterns like those of the fish” and 
the eagle™ (patrarathendra). 


Banners and Ensigns 


The pattern which bore fish for its ensign was so contrived that its 
mouth easily opened by the force of the wind, and, receiving the dust of 
the army, it looked like a real fish drinking the new turbid waters!®,. The 


teference to the eagle banner is remarkable as this happened to be the flag of the - 


Imperial Guptas which we learn from their inscriptions and coins!$. Besides 
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choice ensigns of individual heroes, itappears that those peculiar to gods and 
heroes were also used!. "They were sometimes made of China silk*. With 
regatd to banners it would be well to quote below Hopkin’s observation?:— 

“The standard of a great knight is well spoken of as the upholder of the 
whole army. They (flags) are not, however, national, but individual.... 
We have next to distinguish between ensign and banner. At the back of the 
car, perhaps on one side, tises a staff, straight up high from the 
floor. The main staff, I incline to think, was in the back middle of the car 
while the little flags were on the sides. The staff bore the design at its top 
and apparently below the staff floated the flag. The flag pole was often the first 
objective point of the foes’ arrows. When the symbol falls, the whole party 
falls into dismay and disorder. On the top of the staff was placed the dhvaja 
ot ketu, the former meaning sometimes the whole arrangement, the staff. 
image or banner; the latter, the symbol or banner alone. This image was the 
likeness of some animal, as a boar or flamingo. "Thus the Vanara or apesign of 
Arjuna was laced on the top of the ddvajā, and his car is usually termed the car 
with the ape standard.” 


Tents Camp 


The army on its marches encamped in tents*. The term used for a tent is 
npakāryā” which means a tent prepared for temporary residence. The tow of 
tents that accommodated the army was known as senanivesa®. "Dents were genc- 
rally made of cloth" (patamandapa, canopy or tent of cloth). Horses were kept 
in stables in huge tents of cloth’. The following is the description of a camp 
thrown into confusion by an elephant in rut: “The animal in a moment threw 
the whole camp into confusion which became empty of the chariot horses which 
broke through their reins and took to flight, in which the chariots were over- 
turned with their axles broken and in which the warriors were unable to protect 
their ladies?” 

Instruments of Music of the War 

The marches of the army and the progress of battle were accompanied with 

music. The instruments of music which were ordinarily used during the matches 


of an army or the progress of a battle were the following: ‘aya, the war-horn, 
dundubhi"!, ghanta??, bells, and the conch’. "That, last named, was blown to open 


lr Raghu., MI. 56. 
2 NATAH at: Sak, I. 30. 
3J. A. O. S., XIII. p. 243 ff à 
4 Raghu., V. 41, 49, 63, VII. 2, XI. 95, XIII. 79, XVI. 55, 72- 
5 Ibid. 
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and end war. Butat the end it was blown only by the victor.t 


Women in Army 

From a solitary reference? by Kalidasa it appears that women also 
accompanied the army in its matches. He clearly mentions that these were 
women companions of warriors.) In this regard he is supported by Kautilya 
who savs that women with prepared food and beverage should stand behind 
uttering encouraging words to fighting men.* 

- There was a particular military ceremony which was performed in the 
army and was known as V djinirajana.? It was performed by the king ot the 
general on the ninth of Ašvina, or on the eighth, twelfth or the fifteenth day of 
the bright half of Kartika, before taking the field. It consisted in the general 
purification of the king's Purohita, the ministers and all the various component 
parts of the army, together with the arms and implements of war, by offering 
oblations to the sacred fite, waving lights before idols, etc. and reciting the sa- 
cred mantras. Vāji, it may be noted, stands for both a horse and an elephant, 
and the ceremony, Vdjinirdjand, is so called because the lustration of the horses 
and the elephants is its essential part. 


Battle 


Battles were generally fought in especial martial arrays called vyūbas” of which 
there were several kinds. A vyzba was a position in which a general drew up 
his army after ascertaining from due consideration of circumstances what would 
be the most advantageous position. When the actual battle began and the 
four parts of the army faced the enemy, the infantry fell on foot soldicrs, the 
warrior in the chariot on one fighting in the car, the horseman on the rider of 
horse, and the elephant rider on one on elephant. The morality of battle ex- 
pected a soldier never to sirike again a fallen foe.? 


An Archer in Action 


? We have an instance in the Raghwvanisa of an archer in action.!? He was $0 
quick in operation, says the poet of an ideal soldier, that he was seen putting 


neither the right not the left hand into the mouth of the quiver. To an observe! : 


it seemed that the arrows flying from his bow were not taken from the guivet 
by either of his hands, but that the bow-string itself, produced them as it wete. 
One of his hands held the frame of his bow and the other pulled its string. he 


1 Ibid. 63. 
Ibid., V. 49. 

3 Ibid. vē 

4 Arthašāstra, Book X. 

5 Raghu., IV. 25. AED 

© Raghwaréa by N. 

7 Raghu., VIL. 54. 
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left and right hands were used respectively for the purpose by ordinary archers, 
but an exceptionally skilled archer could also hold the frame by his tight hand 
and pull the string with his left, which act was technically called savyasacitva+ 


Postures in Fighting 


On the term d/idha? used by Kālidāsa, Mallinatha quotes a lexicon? according 
to which there are five postures which archers assume when fighting of which 
itis one. Adha is one in which the right foot is advanced and the left is 
bent back.* Vallabha mentions eight such postures.? 

Discipline 

The discipline among the Ksatriyas had reached a high standard. The 
boy of a Ksatriya, who was expected to become a soldier in due course, was 
trained from an early age. In fact his training as a soldier commenced as soon 
as he grew strong enough to draw the bow. ‘The idea of protection was con- 
sidered implied in the very epithet of a Ksatriya. And how could he protect 
the people without his bow? Therefore it was that a true Ksatriya never parted 
with his bow and arrow and that is why we find the son of Purürava saluting 
his father with his bow placed between his hand folded for the purpose of doing 
obeisance.” . The vast army, living upon war, had a perfect training in the art 
of throwing missiles. It may be noted that the soldiers relished wine and 
drank deep.? : à EA 

Theentirearmy was the charge of a Commander-in-chief, Senapati.? When 
the king"! or the heir-apparent?? led the army in person he assumed the office of 
the field marshal. 

Envoys and Espionage / 

Kālidāsa refers to envoys in the word daa. Kautilya™® gives an elaborate 

account of the duties of an envoy. Data, was a diplomatic officer sent to the 


court of a foreign power to safeguard his master's interest and to gather all the 
requisite information of the strength and weakness of the foe and transmit it 
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to the home government. We read in the Mālavikāgnimitra of an envoy! sent 
to the court of Agnimitra by the king of Vidarbha with numerous presents, 

The poet alludes to the system of espionage in an unmistakable language, 
He calls spies ‘rays of political light” and speaks of a certain king that nothin 
in his ‘territory was unseen by him who threw rays of political light in the shape 
of spies all over the country.” Sleeping at the proper (scheduled ) time the kin 
was ‘kept awake by spies who were ignorant of each other s office and especially 
deputed to move among enemies and friends.* The spies (cara, apasarpa, 
praņidhi)? were employed as secret agents to gather information of importance 
in enemy’s territory and report to the government. Kautilya® and the Sukra- 
aiti? deal in detail with the department of the spies and the Mauryan adminis- 
tration actually ran an elaborate system of spies.* 

The spies may have worked under the direct control of the envoy as has 
been mentioned in the Arthasastra® This department was naturally the charge 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Release of Prisoners 

The release of prisoners on important occasions was an established custom. 
Such an occasion was the birth of an heir! to the kingdom. On the custom of 
liberating prisoners on the occasion of the birth of a child Vallabha quotes the 
following: “On the consecration of an heit-apparent, the birth of a son, ot 
on the successful extermination of a conspiracy the liberation of prisoners should 
be effected?” The coronatidn of a king, as also perhaps that of the heir-appa- 
tent, was an occasion when a release of all sorts of prisoners, including cattle, 
beasts of burden and birds, thus making it even ideally perfect, was effected. 
On such an occasion even prisoners condemned to death!? were pardoned and 
set free. Sometimes a release of prisoners was cffected for averting the bad 
influence of stars maliciously disposed towards the king. 

Festivals were also suitable occasions for setting prisoners at liberty. The 
Malavi&agnimitra furnishes us with an illustration of a release of prisoners on 
such an occasion by the king: “Servants, even though they have committed 


1 Mal., p. 88. 
aifad: Raghu., XVII. 48. 
3 Ibid. 
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a ctime, ought not to be kept in confinement onfestive days—with this thought 
I got them set free and they came to bow down to me (in gratitude)" The 
hour of victory, which made the capital gay and furnished the people with an 
occasion of excessive mirth and merriment, was such a festival? (Ussavadivasa). 
It is possible that the Ašokan innovation of liberating prisoners on auspicious 
days? was continued under this very head of the Ufsavadivasa. Kalidasa thus 
makes a mention of all such occasions (as a conquest and the birth of an heir- 
apparent) as Kautilya? enjoins upon a king as fit for liberating prisoners. 


Provinces and Political Divisions 


For the efficiency of administration the empire, or the kingdom, as the 
case was, was divided among several provinces. Each province was made the 
charge of a Viceroy appointed ordinarily from among the royal kinsmen, Agni- 
mitra, the son of emperor Pusyamitra and the hero of the Malavikagnimitra, was 
such a Viceroy who held his court at Vidišā, the seat of the southern viceroyalty 
of his father's empire. Kalidasa, however, treats him as a sovereign king, free 
to declare wat! and conclude peace, assisted by a Council of Ministers. 
The poet designates him with almost godly epithets like Bhagavan Vidisesvara.* 
This looks like a peculiar case although the assistance of a Council of Ministers 
has been already referred to in the A$okan edicts? = 


Frontiers ; 

The frontiers? (pratyanta) themselves must have formed provinces. They 
were protected by strong fortresses!? on the boundary line which were well guard- 
ed by garrisons.! The charge of these important forts was given to an officer 
called Aufapāla.* Tt appears that such an important office was ordinarily held 
by a royal relation. We know that during the Maurya period the princes of 
the royal blood had the charge of provinces and frontiers. Asoka had been 
the Governor once of Ujjain and at another time of "TaksaSila? while his son 
Kunāla that of ‘Taksasila.™ The southern frontiers of Agnimitra in the 
Natmada valley were guarded by Vitasena the king’s brother-in-law, who 
was a half-brother to the Chief Queen Dhāriņi.!5 It may be noted that the Artha- 
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Sastra also refers to the frontiers and their guards (axfapāla) in the following 
expression: “There shall be constructed in the extremities of the kingdom 
forts manned by boundary guards (antapd/a), whose duty shall be to guard the 
entrances into the kingdom.”? 


Fendal States 


The feudatory states were free in matters of internal administration and 
formed with the provinces integral units of the empite. Numerous references 
to feudatory chiefs, as seen above, presenting themselves at the metropolis for 
winning the pleasure of their suzerain and following him in his tours of con- 
quest, as also for getting the titles to their respective states renewed, may show 
that even the dependencies served as provinces and their chiefs as so many Vice- 
roys. 


Further Political Divisions 


Below is given a list of all the political divisions, both sovereign and sub- 
jugated, referred to by Kālidāsa. The north-western and northern lands and 
beyond were held by the Parasikas®, Hinas? and Kambojas.* The notth and north- 
eastern frontiers were occupied by the hill tribes of the Kirdfas® and the U/sava- 
sanketas, and the fat north-eastern part (Prágjyotisa) was ruled by the king of the 
Kāmarūpas." The ‘eastern countries’ (Paurastyan)® included aba, Varga, 
Utkala and Kaliriga!? "The south comptised of the country of the Malaya 
mountain! and of the Paydyas;4 the south-west boundary was inhabited by the 
Keralas and the west was called _Apardnta.® Besides the above, the poet refers to 
the following as well: Magadha," Vidarbha,18 Aiga? Avanti%, Anūpa*!, Sūrasena*, 
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Kadambas,* the Uttarkosalas? and others (anye), who, perhaps, were not important 


enough to requite a mention. The geographical identification of the above has 
been attempted in the chapter on Geography. 


Immigration and Formation of Villages 


Kālidāsa also refers in a verset to villages formed by immigrants due to 
their rush from elsewhere on account of overpopulation (svargabhisyandavamanam) 
and to the founding of colonies (Ky/vevopanivesitam). While explaining the verse 
in reference Mallinatha gives it a political character by quoting a whole passage 
from the Arthasastra® which used the very phrase abhisyandavamana of Kalidasa 
and thus precurses him. It runs as follows: “Either by inducing foreigners to 
immigrate (pardesdpavahanena) ot by causing the thickly populated centres of 
his own kingdom to send forth the excessive population (svadesabhisyandavamane- 
navā), the king may construct villages either on new sites or on old ruins (bhita- 
pūrvamabhūtapūrvaum vd). 


Efficiency of Administration 


With a benevolent ruler as the head of the government treating his sub- 
jects as his own children and working incessantly for their welfare, and with 
several depattments carrying out the work of governance, the efficiency of admi- 
nistration was assured. The toads, the royal highways®, says Kalidasa, were 
secute, and catavans wandered at ease at home and abroad, over mountains, 
forests and rivers". It may be that this description is ideal, for the poet himself 
refers in the Ma/avikdgnimitra to an attack on a royal party by forest robbers. But 
the incident occurs in a frontier forest the safety of which may not have been 
ensured due to the disputed-nature of its possession. Ordinarily the roads of 
travelling were quite safe, which fact is amply borne out by the evidence of 
Fahien, who travelled in the Gupta dominions without any danger of molesta- 
tion. The fear of chastisement was so great that even the breeze, says the poet, 
did not date distutb the gatments of drunken women fallen asleep on half the 
way to the pleasure gtound.® The king, taking a moderate course, suppressed 
all calamities®, whether earthly or heavenly”, through his political and religious 
actions!!, and to surpass every thing he even announced to his people to consider 
him in place of all the relations who were dead™. Thus affectionately he strove 
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E ius the heart of his subjects. And it is no wonder if the people became rest. 
less in the absence of their king and drank his person, as it were, through their 
eyes! on his return. Laxities of all kinds tended to disappeat in the kingdom 
"and nothing inauspicious? touched the shadow of the people. Crimes had been 
‘much lessened and mostly restricted to the uncivilized tracts. of the forests, 
The poet declares in the Bharatavakya of the Malavikdgnimitra*: “As for any other 
object of wish on part of the subjects, such as the removal of public calamities, 
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BOOK III 
SOCIAL LIFE 


CHAPTER IX 


STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY AND MARRIAGE 


The picture of society as disclosed in the works of Kalidasa is both graphic 
and varied. In the following pages is described the social life of the Indian people 
as reflected in the writings of the great Sanskrit poet. The description evidently 
is traditional, but since in this respect the Hindu community has hardly changed, 
it may. as well reflect Kalidasa's own age. 


Structure of Society 


Hindu society was composed of the four traditional castes or Varnast, viz, 
Brahmana, Ksattiya, Vai$ya and Sudra. A fifth class, composed of the fowlers?, 
men living by net’, i.e. fishing’, Cāņdālas, and the like, has also been mentioned. 
This class, as the Arthasastra® and the Sukraniti® say, livéd outside the walls of 
the city. "This fact has,been attested to by Fahien also who says that when the 
Cāndālas entered the city they forewarned the caste Hindus of their approach by 
the sound of wooden sticks’. ‘The various other foreign elements may also be 
classed with them. ‘The three upper classes were technically known as Dvijaš or 
the twice-born, for the Upanayana Samskara or ceremony, which they underwent, 
was supposed to give them a second birth conferting upon them the status which 
they enjoyed, particularly over the Südra, the fourth Varna. Himself a non- 
transgressor of the established order” (sthiterabhetta),? the king was the "protector 
of the Varnas’ (Vargasramanam raksitā) and to him was entrusted the responsibi- 
lity of looking after the proper and righteous conduct of his people. Tt was in 
this capacity that the king merited the appellation of a 'charioteer (niyantub), 
who drove the chariot of righteousness to which were yoked his own people 
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whom he so led that they did not leave the righteous path even to the extent 
of a linet. 


Castes 


People ate thus described to have solemnly adheted to the con. 
duct of life recommended by the sctiptures. Although laxities wete not alto- 
vethet unknown in the free, merry and aesthetic society of Kalidasa, for we have at 
Teast one allusion? in the Mdlavikdgnimitra to a General who was ofa mixed-caste 
(varnāvarah—botn of a woman of a lower caste), of a Ksatriya father anda Vaišya 
ora Šūdra mother, nevertheless, the above was the ideal for the achievement of 
which the king sttove with his people. Infringements of caste tules were 
rare and the king was always alert to put down the transgression (apacāraļ) of 
those rules?. The leaders of society were anxious to keep their blood pure! 
and the transgressor was vety severely dealt with. Kalidasa, who stands as a 
great supporter of the Varnasramadhrama, comments applaudingly on the death 
punishment meted out to the son of a ‘non-twice born ascetic’ by Rama, thus 
supporting the idea that a Sidra could not perform austerities®, for his duty was 
only to serve the three upper classes and his penances would mean a transgression 
of the caste rules. The vision of Kalidasa is indeed "Brahmanical and he deli- 
betately repeats the condemnation of the Ramdyana on the Sudra who threatened 
the security of the established otdet*. ki 

The highest of the three qualities (sa??va) was supposed to belong to the Brah- 
manas, the highest of the three castes, and the next to that (rajas) to the next lower 
caste, the warrior or Ksatriya caste, as it is clear from the words of Parasurama, 
now subject to the prowess of Rama: “You have indeed turned even the disgrace 
of my defeat into a favour on me resulting in excellent fruit, since you have removed 
from my natute the passions inherited from my mother and reduced me to peace- 
fulness, the proper quality of my paternal descent." The poet strikes at the ety- 
mological explanation of the root from which the word Ksatriya, the style of the 
second Varna is derived. It is indeed from ‘the protection from harm’ that the 
word Ksatra has originated and become prevalent in that sense in the worlds. 


Caste and Vocation 


In otdinary course of life the fou 


and nobody looked down upon the apparent low eatnings of a despised profession, 


mocking tendency in a boaster of a higher 
tion. In the Abhijahdna Sakuntala we have 
an having been attacked injudiciously on the 


caste with regard to such a voca 
such a reference where a fishetm 
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point of his calling by a guard, presumably from the Ksatriya caste, retaliates in 
a proper manner boldly justifying the pursuit of his profession. The fisherman 
enunciates one of the most Important propositions of the Hindu social structure 
and adduces the example of the Brahmanas. The pursuit of the different castes 
was supposed to be sahaja ot born together, that which is enjoyed on account 
of one’s birth. A Srotriya, who is a leatned Brahmana well versed in the Vedas, 
cannot be heartless, yet he has to be ctuel in the act of killing animals in sacri- 
fices, because that forms part of his sahajakarma. Similarly, the fisherman asserts, 
he follows his profession of catching and killing fish, not because he is naturally 
cruel of disposition, but because he has to pursue his sahajakarma'. The verse, 
embodying the sense of the above discussion, seems to assert that whatever the 
allotted actions may be they must not be abandoned. The caste of the fisherman 
has been alluded to asa jati which under the schedule of Yajfiavalkya would mean 
a mixed caste. 

Of the four castes the most frequent reference is made to the two uppet 
Varnas, the Brahmana and the Ksatriya, We learn that the wearing of the sacred 
thread had almost become a privilege? of the Brahmanas who were mainly re- 
cognized by their Upavita. The principal means of livelihood in case of a Brah- 
mana seems to have been his earnings through priesthood? (daksina) to which 
several references have been made by the poet. The principal duty of a Ksatriya 
was considered to be warfare. Adistinctionhas been made between the son of a 
pure and that of a mixed Ksatriya. The son of the forrher underwent all the cere- 
monies necessary for a twice-born.t A Ksatriya boy took his lessons in archery? 
(dbanurvede) and saluted his elders by placing his bow, the principal sign of a 
Ksatriya®, between his joined hands’. This meant that a Ksatriya could put 
off his weapon under no circumstances. Of the Vaisyas also we read in terms 
of Naigamas$, Sresthi?, Vanija!? and Sarthavahas" trading extensively by land and 

sea. 


Āšramas, the Stages of Hindu Life cf e s 
The Zframas!? ot stages of life, also four in number, divided the life of a Dvija 
into four stages, those of the Brahmacari or the pupil, the Grhastha or the 
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householder, the Vāņaprastha or the forest-dweller, and the Sanyasi ot the 
complete renouncet. Although the scenes attaching to the stage of renunciation 
described by the poet refer to a very ancient state of the Hindu society and it is 
notsafe to generalize on this evidence that the four stages of life were actually in 
practice. Kalidasa, in fact, could not imagine a life which did not consummate 
in the last stage of a dvija, that of sanyasa. His Raghu instals his son in his place 
and tetites to a life of penance for ‘never indeed do those born in the solar-line 
continue to live as a householder in the presence of an able successot”!. Such 
a recluse put on barks of trees? and lived beyond the gates of a city?. This was 
the last-asrama‘. The first, that of the Brahmacari, was occupied in the studies 
of the Vidyās, in case of Brāhmaņaē, and in the practice of archery and study of 
the four Vidyās in that of Ksatriya®. After the period of study the brahmacari 
was allowed to marry and enter on the life-stage of a householder’. Of all the 
four stages the stage of the householder was deemed the most important® for it 


fed all the test of them. “The scheme of four stages", says Dr. K.cith, "is in many, 


ways perfectly adopted to Indian life, for it starves no side of a man’s life9." 
Hindus studying the various Vidyās in the stage of a Brahmacari, leading the life 
of comfort as a householder, practising asceticism in the old age ended theit life 
in the last stage by means of Yoga and thus completed the allotted span of their 
existence. This state of social life did exist, in howsoever crumbled a form, 
during the time of Kalidasa as is evidenced by his references which are both 
emphatic and frequent. - 

The poet refers to a number of Samskaras which will be treated in the chapter 
on Religion. Here only one of them—Martiage—may be discussed as it is 
mote of a social nature. 

Marriage, one of the Samskaras, was a necessary rite to be performed by 
a dvija. Every religious rite, even the everyday sacrifice to Agni, was to be pet- 
formed jointly with the wife and hence Kalidasa emphasises her necessity fot 
man, ‘for the practice of religious duties in company!” (sahadharmacaranaya) with 
her. The stage of the householder (grbasthāsrama) was considered the most 
important! of the fourāšramas, since it fed the rest of them, and therefore a brah- 
settled down 
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as a married houscholder. The negotiation of marriage was a concern of the 
family priest or atleast of a Brahmana as, for instance, we find the Saptarsis,! 
a set of Brahmanas, begging the hand of Parvati from her father for B sa 
graphically described in the Kumarasambhava. 


Types of Marriage 


We read of four types of marriage referred to in the works of Kālidāsa. They 
are as follows: Svayamvara® ot the self-choice of a husband; Prajapatya*, in 
which the father of the bride gave her away to the bridegroom after decorating 
her person with ornaments; Gdndharva*, in which the parties themselves nego- 
tiated their marriage without the knowledge or intervention of their elders, and 
in which no marital rites were observed; and Asura, in which the father accepted 
bride-money from the bridegroom. 


A very graphic description of Svayamvara is given in the sixth canto of 
the Raghwamsa which may be described below to point out the incidents of a 
marriage of free-choice, and which may serve also as a type. 


Šva)amvara 


The guardian of the bride sent out invitations to kings to come in person Of 
send their crown-princes to attend the Svayamvara®. Kings reached the city of 
the bride with their armies? where they were received by the host at the principal 
city gate® and were taken to the royal palace the entrance of which was decorated 
with auspicious articles like big vessels full of water®, (pūrnakumbba). There 
assembled a host of personages to attend the function with jealous feelings, eager 
to win the hand of the bride.!° But it is to be noted that due care was taken on 
the part of the arriving kings to ascertain whether the family of the king inviting 
them to attend the Svayamvara was worthy enough for their matrimonial connec- 
tion.!! Dawn was announced to the sleeping royal guests by the bards of the host 
with panegyrical songs.? Later, the kings, bedecking their persons with 
attractive and agreeable attire, seated themselves on the costly thrones in the pic- 
turesque gallery of the arena of the Svayamvata, built for the occasion, reaching 
them by flights of steps? A huge throng of citizens assembled to witness the 
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Svayamvara, and surveyed! the suitors. .Ihe ene was rae to be 
presided over by Saci”. Now there appeared bards Ww Šu ER the slony of the 
assembly of the princes, representing both the solar and the lunar races?. Then, 
when the sweet fragrance of the floating ‘fume of barame sandal-wood of excel- 
lent quality, spread around rising above the banners? and auspicious trumpet 
sounds having extended to the end of the cardinal points swelled by the blowing 
of the conch®,’ the maiden princess, who was about to choose a husband 
(patimavarā), decked in wedding dress, took her seat in a palanquin, 
borne by men and looking beautiful by her train of attendants, entered 
on the ‘royal road” built between the galleries?. Naturally all eyes were 
attracted to her, and kings who had betrayed their passion for her, began 
to draw her attention by various insinuations and meaning gestures”. A 
certain king, for instance, started turning round a pleasure lotus’, another 
began to set to its proper place the displaced garland; a thitd scratched the 
golden footstool with his foot; a fourth tore the ketaka flower with his nails!4; 
there was another who started talking with his neighbour by bending a little! 
and yet another was busy adjusting his crown! as though it had slipped off its 
properplace.? Atlastthe chief of the attendants, the principal friend of the prin- 
cess and keeper of the entrance of the royal harem (Pratihararaksi), as bold as a 
man having full knowledge of the exploits achieved by, as also of the pedigrees of 
the kings, led the maiden princess from king to king. Like the flame of a nightly 
moving torch the self-choosing maiden (patimvara) proceeded forth, and as she 
passed on rejecting and leaving the kings behind her, they turned pale and gloomy 
and wore adim and dusky appearance like the buttress of a mansion on the royal 
highway when the torch had passed beyond it!?. Then at last, she stopped in 
front of one whom she adored and considered equal to her status in family, 
beauty and youth (kulena kānijā vayesd navena), and who was endowed with excel- 
lent virtues (g”ņaista), particularly with worthy humility, to make him her choice, 
for, indeed, a gem must necessarily be obtained by gold!$. With modesty worthy 
of women she got placed through her companion (dhatrikarabhyam) the long 
garland of choice’ round the neck of her chosen lord’, and thus ended the Svayam- 
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vara amidst the resounding cheers of the citizens, who gave vent to their feelings 
through a unanimous utterance, unpleasant to the ears of the disappointed throng 
| of kings!. 
| It may be noted in this connection that in such a Svayamvara very naturally 
| the choice may have been already made in the heart of the bride which was practi- 
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| cally given effect to in a legal way in the presence of a host of kings and specta- 
| tors; for it is entirely inconceivable how the chicf maid attending on the princess 
| who was expected to be very clever should not have easily influenced the 
| princess’s mind in the choice of her husband. The practical display of the 
| Svayamvata was meant, it appears, for the formal approval of the social authority 
unless it was matked by some feat of prowess which was a condition precedent 
to the winning of the hand of the bride. 

The Svayamvata thus over, the bride and the bridegroom proceeded to the 
palace under the shade of vatious auspicious decorations like arches, banners 
and other articles of beauty on the king's bighway?. All windows of the house of 
citizens opening on the road-side were filled with faces, the ladies having hurried 
| to them to have a look at the procession’. Then the bridegroom reaching the 
| royal palace decorated with auspicious articles and paintings got down from the 
elephant that he mounted*. Now started the various ceremonies of the mart- 
riage proper which was performed in the manner of Prajapatya. Itshould have 
been described while dealing with incidents of the Prajapatya form of marriage 
but may be quoted here also for the purpose of clarity. 

The bridegroom was seated on a valuable lion-throne where he accepted the 
madbuparka mixed with other articles of puja, along with precious gems, and a 
pair of silken robes®. This was analogous to the present dvāra-pūjā. He was 
led to the bride by the well-disciplined guards of the harem®. ^ There, after 
receiving the pūjā, and the priest having worshipped the fire with oblations, 
the bridegroom was joined with the bride in marriage". He accepted the hand 
| of the brides and the couple made rounds of the sacred fire?. The bride performed 
| the laja-visarjana ceremony as instructed by the presto. The oblation emitted 
forth an agreeable fragrance of the tender leaves of the šami tree and of the *laja 
ot parched rice. The snatakas, royal kinsmen, i.e., the father ot the guardian 
and unwidowed mothets with living children, in order of their respective ranks 
| threw wet tice on the couple sitting on the golden lion-throne?. | 
j In the end the test of the assembled kings were entertained with puja after = 
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which they left for their respective kingdoms. The newly married husband also 
left with his wife taking with him the dowry on the completion of the marital 
tites!. It wasno wonder if the disappointed kings confederated to revenge them- 
selves on 2 common enemy, and waylaid him”. The practice of Svayamvara 
obviously prevailed among the Ksatriyas, particularly the nobles and the kings, 
of early times. 


Prajapatya : 

Kālidāsa considets the Prājāpatya as the best form of marriage and binds 
his principal deity Siva with his consort with the incidents of this very form in 
the seventh canto of the Kwmdrasambhava. In this form of marriage the father 
of the bride adorned his daughter with ornaments and gave her away to the bride- 
groom after the completion of the necessary rites as is enjoined by the Code of 


Manu. Sometimes the suitor through his agent approached the father of the: 


bride and begged his daughter's hand in marriage. This was done at times in the 
presence of the bride herself as in the case of Parvati who blushed scarlet and na- 
turally diverted her attention to the counting of petals of the lotus which she held 
in her hand?. 

The following narration occurring in the seventh canto of the Kumdrasam- 
bhava gives a full account of the incidents of a Prājāpatya marriage and its rites. 
The marriage referred to in this canto is that of Siva and Paravati. Itis as follows: 


Preliminary Rites and the Brides Decoration 


The father of the bride with his kinsmen made preparations for the marriage 
of his daughter on an auspicious date (7///;), generally falling in the Sukla-paksa, 
the bright-half of the lunar month*. The highway leading to the house of the 
bride was lined with flags, made of China silk and decorated with bright golden 
floral arches®. Friends and relatives of the bride embraced her and presented orna- 
ments toher®. When the blessed hour of the Maitra muharta approached and the 
Uftarapbālgunī joined the moon women began the btide's toilet, the application of 
Cosmetics, etc. Ladies who performed her toilet were requited to be unwidowed 
dames, who had borne male children”. ‘The bride was adorned with the dūrvā 
grass which was considered very auspicious, and she was given to weat a silken 
tobe beneath her waist while she held an arrow in her hands, perhaps only when 
the bride was a Ksatriya. Sandal oil and Ad/eyaka were applied to her body and 
lodhra dust was besmeated over her person. Then she received another robe and 
was led by ladies to the bathroom facing the pavilion of four pillars®, which was 
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more like a chamber than an ordinary pavilion decked with pearls and paved with 
sapphires, while the sweet sound of the choicest music breathed around. In 
the bathroom women poured over her limbs streams of water from golden urns!; 
and then after she had been arrayed in the fairest white costume?, she was led by 
chaste and unwidowed dames to a court with canopies. There they seated her 
on a vedi? with her face to the east*. They dried het body with incense and decked 
her hair with flowers. They crowned her temples with a chaplet of fragrant grass? 
Then again her face was painted in beautiful forms of leaves with white aguru 
mixed with yellow gorocanas. Her cheeks were dyed with glowing saffron, or 
with gorocana and /odbra dust; bunches of yava or barley were hung from her ears’, 
and tints were applied to her lips$. Herfeet were dyed? and ungvent was 
applied to her eyes. Her neckandarms were adorned with gems and precious 
stones. Gold ornaments!! were next put on by her, standing before an auspi- 
cious mirrorl?, "Thereafter her mother decorated her with the golden dye of the 
nuptial line, and fastened the woollen-band'? on her wrist. This kautuka-stītra, | 
the auspicious thread generally dyed yellow, worn round the wrist by the bride 


is generally taken away on the third day after the conclusion of marriage. The 
fastening of the Aantuka-sitra thus done, the bride worshipped the &w/a-devata, 
the deity of the family, and then proceeded to the elderly ladies, in order of senio- 
rity4,to receive theblessings like one embodied in the following words: akhanditam 
prema labhasva patyuh—May you obtain the undivided love of your husband! 

The buss and hurry was no less marked in the house of the bridegroom than 
in that of the bride. The bridegroom was also decked with articles!ó worthy of 
his station in life by the ladies of his family. He was anointed with cosmetics 
like añgarāga and adorned with jewels on the head, wrists, neck, arms and ears. 
He put on a silken shawl woven with the figures of flamingoes!", applied the 
tik mark of Aarifála and manahsilāt, and then stood before a looking-glass!9. 
The marriage party then marchcd to the house of the bride’s father accompanied 
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with auspicious musicl. The bridegroom was accorded the honour of a kin 
inasmuch as he was accompanied by attendants with an umbrella (dtapatra) 
and fly-whisks (camara*). 


Auspicious Decorations in Marriage 


On the occasion of martiage houses and roads through which the proces- 
sion of the marriage party passed were decorated with auspicious articles (wañgala- 
samiddbabhib®. ‘The gates of the houses were decorated with pitchers full 
of water (parnakumbha*). Other articles considered auspicious wete musk 
(mrgarocana), clay brought from places of pilgrimage and sprouts of dūrvā grass, 
etc). The highways were decorated with arches painted with the figures of 
rainbow atches® and flags (dhvaja"). 


Marital Rites 


The party of the relations of the bride, with their persons well-adorned, 
proceeded on elephants to receive the procession of the bridegroom.’ The 
gates of the city were thrown open and flowers were sttewn over the proces- 
sion.? Women climbed the roofs of their houses to have a look at the proces- 
sion.) The highway (patha) was decorated with flags and arch-ways undet 
which the procession walked on receiving the auspicious aksata thrown over 
it.! The bridegroom was received and seated with due ceremony. Honey 
and milk along with rich gems and a pair of silken robes were given to him, 
while priests chanted the hymns.? At length he was led to the bride by 
well-behaved attendants.? The priest laid the hand of the bride on that 
of the bridegroom.4 Now the symbols of Siva and Parvati, as presiding 
matital deities were formed and worshipped.5 The couple then trod round 
the sacred fire thrice in solemn rite!$ and at the biddings of the priest the 
bride threw the parched grain into the fire in due otdet.!” Thereafter the offi- 
ciating priest blessed the bride and her spouse in the following mannet: “This 
sacred flame is the witness of your marriage. Be a faithful husband and a true 
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wife."' ‘The bridegroom addressed his wife: “Look up, gentle lady, do you 
see the brightness of the polar star? Your faith must shine like that unchang- 
ing ray.2” And to it the bride replied: “Wes, Isee*” (drsta). Here ended the 
Vedic rites and commenced the Laukika* ones. The couple was seated on a 
golden dsana or seat, placed on a squate vedi and the auspicious moistened grain 
was scattered over them.6 ‘Thus were concluded the rituals pertaining to the 
Prājāpatya form of marriage. 


Consummation of Marriage 


After the ceremony of marriage was over the period of mirth and merti- 
ment commenced. Some sort of a dramatic performance was given by maids, 
who ‘entwined expressive dance in graceful play,’ and whose cloquent motions 
with an actot’s att showed to the life the passions of theheart. These maids were 
accomplished in the vrttis like the Kausiki® The couple was then left alone 
to proceed to the bridal bower where a soft bed of flowers had already been 
prepared and where auspicious golden pitchers had been placed. This last 
incident pethaps points out to the act of consummation of marriage. This 
practice is still current in Bengal. The night of consummation is called Suhag- 
rāta in the U. P. In the narrative of the marriage given by Kalidasa the bride- 
groom and the bride started on an excursion of pleasure, a honeymoon. 


Gāndbarva 


The Gandharva form of marriage was entirely an affair of love which con- 
summated in a union without the proposal of marriage. It proceeded entirely 
from free love and mutual inclination of a youth and a maiden, and was con- 
cluded with the mutual consent and agreement of the couple without consult- 
ing their relatives. It was then ratified as a fait accompli under the Hindu law of 
Factum Valet by the parents of the contracting parties as 1s clear from the follow- 
ing verse: “Here elders were not tegatded by her; nor were the kinsmen con- 
sulted by you too. In a matter done singly by each, what should another say 
to either.” This is the disappointed expression of one who. feels for the folly 
of such a union as the Gandharva form of marriage sanctions. The Hindu 
rules of mattimony do not, in fact, approve explicitly of courtship. The prob- 
lem of marriage was thought to be very important and its grave responsibility 
was not to be left to the discretion of the young folk. This is why Kalidasa 
praises ‘a discreet daughter waiting for the consent of her father, in the event 


1 Tbid., 83. 

2 Ibid., 85. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., 88. 

5 Ibid. 
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of her marriage who does not rush to contract a marital agreement of her own 
free-will Elders must help their youngsters in search of 2 proper match with 
their vast experience of the world for the way is too dark for individual experi- 
ments. ‘This is why a suppressed reproach is implied by Kalidasa in the above 
expression of Gautamī—ekkakkame vva charie bhanami Rim ekkamekkassa? Mis- 
takes by youngsters, indeed, would be too many and mistakes in marriage among 
Hindus are irretrievable for they result in an extinction of life in. society, 
“Therefore,” observes Kālidāsa, “a union, especially when in private, should 
be formed after careful examination. Friendship towards those, whose hearts 
are unknown, thus tutns into hostility.?' Matrimonial connection should al- 
ways follow a careful scrutiny of the other party ; especially when such an agree- 
ment is secretly entered into, this examination becomes all the more obligatoty. 
Otherwise friendship tutns into enmity in the case of persons whose hearts are 
not previously acquainted with each other. 

We ate not sure if the Gāndhatva marriage was permissible at the time of 
Kālidāsa. The custom had become long obsolete and from the above injunc- 
tions of the poet himself it is evident that it was at least not prevalent during 
the time of the poet, except, perhaps, in case of a few laxities which he seems 
to deprecate. The most explicit reference to the Gandharva marriage is found 
in the union of Dusyanta and Sakuntala described in the Abhijidna Sakuntala. 
This is obviously a traditional reference to an archaic incident which has been 
supported by the poet only by quoting instances from times still more archaic, 
as in the following: “Many daughters of kings and sages are reported to have 
been married by the Gāndhatva form; and they were congratulated by their 
fathers." Nevertheless, this verse suggests the idea more of a subdued pet- 
mission, even in those ancient days of the epics to which this verse refers, than 
of a form of marriage actually prevalent in society. To Kālidāsa it is not at all 
a homely incident but one the sanction for which he is constrained to quote 


from instances, not contemporaneous, but only ‘reported’ (srayante) as old and 
archaic even during the days of Dusyanta. 


Asura | 3 


There is an indirect teference made to the Asura form of marriage in the 
phrase dubitrsulkasamsthaya,* i.c. by the condition of the Sulka or bride-money 


of his daughter. In the Asura form’ : à 
; S ira form of marriage payme e considera- 
tion to the relative ge payment of som 


1s imperative. This form of marriage differs from the Brahma form inasmuch 


pies AS plays an essential part in it while in the Brahma it does not. 
ion do ei mertiage might not have been unknown to the times of Kālidāsa 
Is the last resort of the desertless people who have money but not worth, 


and who always remain in evety society. 
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Departure of the Bride 


A stanza occurring in the Abhijñdna Sakuntala describes the typical Hindu 
attachment to the daughter. She has been alluded to as another's property 
and as being guatded by the father as a trust or deposit (yasah).? The typical 
mind of the contemporary society is reflected in the following verse: “People 
suspect a married woman, whose only resort is het kinsmen’s house, to be other-: 
wise (i.e. unchaste), although she is chaste. Hence a woman is desired by her 
kinsmen to keep near her husband, although not liked by him.*” Resorting 
to a state of independence was looked down as a grave offence? on the part of 
a martied woman and, as said above, a woman living in the family of her kins- 
men was considered to be transgressing social rules and compromising her own 
status as a wife, whereas even slavery in the house of het husband was consi- 
dered commendable. It is therefore natural that a father should have felt great- 
ly telieved by sending away her daughter to her husband At the time of het 
departure the bride was decked with auspicious adornments (prastbāna-kautuka)? 
like the applying of gorocana and clay brought from holy places and sticking of 
the sprouts of dara grass. She wore auspicious silk garments,® white like 
the moon, dyed her feet with lac-dye, and put on ornaments. She took an- 
other pair of silk garments which served as the upper and lower pieces of her 
tobe. Then she was asked to make rounds of a newly kindled fire.® When 
ready to leave het old home she was blessed to take a route free from obstacles 
and thorns and guarded by auspiciousness (Santanukilapavanasca sivasca pantha h) 
Then the father spoke thus: “Serve your elders, act the part of a dear friend 
towatds your co-wives ; though ill treated by your husband never go against 
him in anger, be extremely courteous towards your servants ; be not puffed up 
in fortune ; in this way do young women attain the position of housewives; 
the perverse are the banes of their family.” The reference to grbinipada in the 
stanza is notable for the position of the grbim; ot matron was considered most 
honourable for a woman. Kanva concludes his advice by the exhorta- 
tion: “Having become for a long time the co-wife of the Earth, bounded 
by the four occans, and having settled your son by Dusyanta, an BEE war- 
riot, you will make your abode in this tranquil hermitage = ae WS yous 
husband, who will have transferred the responsibility of his family on him." 


1 Sak., IV. 21. A 
2 Ibid., IV. 17. : 4 
3 oqi Unt ECIREEZPERERSESSESE Ibid., p. 178. 


1 af qa regak em Thid., V. 27. 
5 Ibid., IV. 21. 
6 Ibid., p. 125: 
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10 Ibid., IV. 10. 
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Although the blessing is addressed to a prospective queen, the spirit embodied 
in it is typical. i , 

The above vetse may also serve to suggest that the daughter once having 
gone to the house of het husband, may be, never returned to her original home, 
as the sage enjoins upon Sakuntala to return to his hermitage only at the end of 
her life as a householder and at the commencement of V āņaparstha stage. 
May be, such a custom prevailed among kings and nobles, as it is even now a 


practice with certain families of native chiefs. 


Age of the Couple 


The martiageable age was considered to fall in the post-puberty period. 

The bride was ever conscious of the love she was making and of the rituals she 

` was a witness to. We have seen above that on several occasions she was re- | 
quited to assent to certain features of the marriage ceremony.! It is really in- | 
conceivable how a girl could have gone out to choose her husband in a Syayam- 
vata unless she was-intelligent enough to grasp the sense and estimate the degree 
of responsibility she had soon to shoulder. ‘The post-puberty marriage is well 
evidenced in the fact that Kalidasa alludes to the bride’s and bridegroom’s state 
of hortipilation at the touch of each other.” The idea is also brought home 

; by the fact that the poet speaks of the preparation of a marriage-bed soon after | 
the connubial rites are over.? How could this be possible unless the couple 
were of mature age. The age of Sakuntala may be instanced in this connection. | 
But if, perhaps, some may object that since Sakuntala was the daughter of a | 
Ksatriya, the rule of marriage at eight did not apply to her, the examples of | 
Anusüya and Primyavada may be cited. They were Brahmana and although they | 
were of the same age as Sakuntala, the sage did not much worty about their mar- | 
riage, but merely remarked that they also were pradeya (bestowable).4 | 

| 

| 


The custom of marrying in order of age secms to have been established in 
the time of Kālidāsa, in pursuance of which the eldest married first and the young- 
est last. A younger brother marrying before his elder brother was called Pari- 
veifā in the manner of one ascending the throne and enjoying royalty before 
his elder brother and such one, therefore, has been referred to by the same term.’ 
The son of a Brahmana martied after his period of study as it is reflected in the 
reference of Kautsa, the pupil of Varatantu. He was allowed to marry and make 
a home? (grhaya). The son of a Ksatriya likewise married after his period of 
training.” A prince observed celebacy at least'till he became sixtcen yeats old, 
when he was able to beat the weight ofa coat of mail. Then he observed the 
ceremony of tonsure (godāna) and matried.8 It was seen that he was of the mat- 


1 Ku., VIL. 85. 
? Ibid., 77. 
> Ibid., also cf. Ibid., 95. 
1 SaR., P- 144. 
5 Raghu., XIT. 16 cf. Amarakc$a 
6 WAAAY Tala Raghu., V. 10. 
7 Ibid., III. 30, 32. 
* Ibid., V. 4o. 
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tiageable age fixed for a Ksatriya prince by the scriptures (darakriyayozyadasam). . ` 


Dowry 


The custom of giving dowty existed although, unlike now, it was not a 

condition precedent to the marriage. When the ceremonies of marriage were 
| over the bridegroom received a dowry} (haranam) from the guardian of the bride 
| in proportion to the guardian's means and zeal (saf/mamuripa). The daughter 
| was given away with the ornaments decking her person (marigalalankrta)* and 
| these ornaments along with the presents received by her from her relatives on 

the occasion of her marriage, became her s/rzdhana. 

Polygamy 
| Although the Prajápatya marriage prevailed, and people, in general, wedded 
| a single wife, plurality of wives was not unknown. Nobles and rich men were 
| often wedded to several wives.4 All kings, portrayed by Kalidasa in his plays, 
| indulge without exception in a multiplicity of wives. The following makes 
| it clear how co-wives lived in peace: "Even to the extent of admitting a tival, 
| noble ladies who love their husbands, honour their spouses ; the great rivers 
beat to the ocean the waters of many a tributary stream.” 


| Caste-marriage E 
Ordinarily it was expected that a man should marry a woman of his own Pe 
| caste and it appears from the passage quoted below that a girl of the hermitage Ba 
| in ordinary course could marry a hermit alone. The Clown says: “Then indeed 4 
| let your Majesty quickly rescue her, that she may not fall into the hands of some = 
| hermit whose head has turned greasy with the oil of the ingudi fruit.” But, i 
nevertheless, intercaste-martiages were not unknown, and we have a reference i | 
to such a marriage in the phrase varnāvarah?, i.c. born of a lowet caste. In the E 
story Virasena (a general and half-brother of queen Dhāriņi), born of a step- E. 
mother of lower caste, is mentioned. 


Some Remarks on Marriage 


As we have seen above, marriage was meant for the 1 
end which was the ‘performance of the social and religibus duty in company? 


d (Sahadharmacarapaya); this phtase was an essential injunction of the priest on the 


r the accomplishment of an 
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couple, and in consequence of it the wife was termed a dharmapatni'. Wife was 
considered the chief necessity for the performance of rites of those that were 
righteous and wete evet busy in the observance of religious duties (kriyanam 
khalu dharmydnam satpatnyo mūlakāraņam). The wedlock itself was considered a 
result of ‘affection to which real love was tied? (bhavavandhanaprema). "The phrase 
bhavabandhana has been explained by Vallabha by the phrase cesovrttignmphanam 
which suggests a complete fusion of the feelings of two hearts. Prema is kind and 
tender behaviout towards one whom we love; bhava is the mind, the feeling which 
in the present passage is equivalent to love. So marriage, in spite of its cold res- 
ponsibilities of religion, was impregnated with affection. Affection itself was sup- 
posed to be the perfect abnegation of two persons who were desirous of blending 
their beings into one. The bridegroom therefore has been called an arhat while the 
wife a very ‘image of righteous observances?” (sa/&riyd). lt was the union of a 
gem with gold’. It was a fusion of two hearts in this life as well as in other lives 
to come (manohi janmantara saigatijiam). Yt was a union of Prakķti and Pratyaya.® 
In fact the importance of marriage in the time of Kalidasa, as even before and 
after, could not be overrated as it was the main source from which an aurasa putra" 
a legitimate male child, could be obtained. The absence of such a son 
was considered an extreme misery. 


It may be mentioned in this connection as pointed out by Prof. A. B. Keith? 
that “the wedlock of Siva and Parvati, as described in the Kwmarasambhava is 
not an adventure, a mere sport, no episode of light love as that of Zeus with 
Danae ot many another. Their nuptials and their love serve as the prototype 
for human matriage and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carty on the race of men.” Siva is won only by an 
uncommon zeal of affection which endows the slender and weak frame of Uma 
with enough strength to endure the extraordinary hatdship and severity of the 
penances which could put even the most austere ascetics to shame?. Siva is won, 
but this victory of Uma cannot be consummated into a union with him without 
the positive sanction of the Prājāpatya form of marriage Her hand is sought 
from het father, who does not only sanction the proposal but also tacitly consents 
to the austerities of his daughter to win the love of her would-be husband which 
may even amount to a sanction to love; otherwise it would have been only a union 
not for sahadharmacaraņāja but fot the attainment of the pleasures of lust ot kama. 
Be pane of union was kama, dharmacarana ot the performance of social 

gious duties could not be an effect, as in the case of the marriage of Dus- 


1 Sāk., VI. 24. : 

Raghu., TIT. 24. 
ir V. 15. 4 
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yanta and Sakuntala on whom the punishment of religious indignation fell se- 
vetely. The Kumarasambhavaand Abhijiana Sakuntala respectively show the merits 
and demerits of Prājāpatya and Gandharva forms of marriage. The Sakuntala 
points to the unworthiness, insecurity and the hollowness ofa Gandharva marriage 
and the consequent suffering which it entailed on the couple so much so that they 
had to part, and later on they were united only when the wrong had been made 
good by the subjective torture of Dusyanta, and by Sakuntala having perceived 
the sin of making love in a hermitage. 


Wife 


Kalidasa quotes an interesting view about the relation of the husband and 
wife. To the husband he gives complete authority over his wife (dares prabhuta 
sarvato mukhi). Yn the Sakuntala Saradyata retorts angrily in the face of Dusyanta 
on the latter’s declining to accept Sakuntala as his wife: “This thenis yout wife, 
accept or reject her. Meet verily is the ‘alround’ dominion of the husbands over 
their wives" This view has its nearest approach to that propounded by Manu 
when he says that the legal effect of the gift of the wife to her would-be husband 
is demonstrated in the latter's complete ownership over her (pradanam svānjakāra 
nat”). < 

The works of Kalidasa reveal a high status of the wife since they give the 
reader repeatedly the idea that wedded love alone is capable of producing success- 
ful results in religious rites?. When Siva conccives this truth and looks upon 
the chaste Arundhati, his yearning for the ethereal pleasures of wedlock grows 
remarkably*. “Only the foolish distinguish,” says Kalidasa, “between man and 
woman; the good respect both equally?." Siva’s regard for Arundhati is not a 
bit less due to the reason of her sex, as to the good the “distinction in terms of 
the male and female is of no account.” 

The wife was endeated and loved-by her husband, who bore a highly res- 
pectful attitude towards his consort? (area, highly respected, /i#. worshipped). 
Very naturally did the wife, separated in the tainy season from her husband, 
eagerly await the return of her lord at the commencement of the rains, and so 
when the clouds began to hover over her head, she looked up to them with un- 
accountable pleasure as they were considered the heralder of her beloved’. The 
reference to brushing aside with the hand of the hair from their forehead in the 
act of looking up to the clouds points to the custom of chaste women refraining 
from oiling and combing their hair. A wife's conduct of life is reflected in that 
of the consort of the yaksa who may be taken fot a type living at home in the ab- 
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sence of her husband. She is entirely unmindful of her clothes and sits to sing 
the glories of the family of her lord to the tune of the vind placed on her thighs, 
She wipes off the constantly falling drops of teats from het vind and forgets 
even the most thoroughly practised marechand'. She is either counting flowers 
placed on the threshold to indicate the number of days yet remaining in the return 
‘of her husband or performing several auspicious rites. These aforesaid, says 
Kālidāsa, were the ways in which wives separated from their husbands often em- 
ployed themselves to while away the period of separation”. In the absence of her 
husband the wife gave up sleeping on the bedstead and slept on the ground? 
She left het hait unoiled and uncombed, as said above. She never cut het nails 
nor did she undo her tresses to make fresh ones’. ‘Thus she renounced every 
sott of toilet and decoration®. Her eyes remained without unguent, her eye- 
brows lost their charms for want of wine. The tresses were knitted by her 
husband on his return". In her grief she kept herself employed in painting her 
lord’s portrait, in playing with the domestic parrot®, or in making her tame 
peacock dance with the clappings of her hands’. 

When a wife died in coverture her dead body was decorated with ornaments 
and patterns of painted foliage before being consigned to fire!®. It may be noted 
that funeral decorations have been described by A$valayanal. 

The following verse describes the person of a wife observing a vow: “Clad 
in a white silk garment decked only with ornaments indispensable to auspicious- 
ness, and having her hair marked with the holy déwa grass, appears to be recon- 
ciled with me from het very person, while its haughty deportment given up under 
the pretext of a vow’.” Married ladies during their coverture put on certain 
ornaments, which even the poorest lady could not dispense with as auspicious 
tokens of their good fortune. It further appears that the fine blades of the 
dūrvā grass, which even to the present day are held sacred by Hindus, were worn 
in their hair by women observing a vow. A person during the performance of 
a vrata, ot rather any religious observance, must be free from the spiritual enemies 
of humanity, such as lust, anger, avarice; arrogance, etc. The phrase ‘ajjhi- 
tagarva’ is significantly used to denote this. 

The wife was recognized by her husband as the ‘matron, counseller (lit, minis- 
ter) in reference to the domestic affairs, a friend in retirement, and a dear pupil 
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in the fine atts!’ The chaste wife?, who was indeed a dvotee of her living 
god, her husband?, considered the fulfilment of all her desires in that of her 
ord s". wl 

The wife addressed her husband with the usual epithet of Ārjapufra, i.e: 
son of the venerable one, viz. the father-in-law. Her devotedness to the husband 
was remarkable. She aspired for his undivided love? and all her decorations in 
toilet were meant for a mere satisfied glance of her husband’. 


Widows and the Custom of Sati 


The custom of sati ot wife of a deceased husband immolating herself to 
death on the funeral pyre of her husband has been alluded to by the poet in the 
phrase ‘wives following theirlords to heaven? (pativarimagā)” ‘The custom is fur- 
ther illustrated in the instance of Rati preparing to thtow herself upon the burning 
remains of her husband?. This custom is commended by the poet as being 
naturaland as an ordinary, matter of course event even in connection with 
the lifeless and inanimate things”. 


Many allusions to widows!! show that they existed in society. At the time 


of marriage the bride and the bridegroom were adorned with auspicious decorations 


by unidowed dames'? which may refer to the custom of keeping the widows away 
from all auspicious occasions. In the Abbijidna Sakuntala there is mention of 
the widows of a great merchant, Dhanamitra!s. A widow who bore afoetus was 
obliged to live onand keep away from the fureral pyre of her deceased husband"*. 
The Malavikdgnimitra also refers to a widow “whose sorrows of widowhood were 
renewed.” One of the rites performed by a widower!$ was to place a fire-pan 
before him and then to proceed anywhete. 

In spite of the fact chat the society at the time of Kalidasa led a free and out- 
doot life, it cannot be inferred in the face of unmistakable evidence that purdah 
ot seclusion of women was entirely. discarded. We have more than a dozen 
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references to restricted harems, variously known as avarodhat, antahpura? and 
Suddhānta*, meaning a scraglio. 


The Custom of Purdah 


It is probably not just to say, therefore, that the seclusion of womenfolk took 
hold of the Hindu society with the advent of the semitic clement. The evidence 
in Kalidasa conclusively shows that putdah as a custom was not unknown. The 
terms referring to the Hindu harem give the sense of seclusion, to whatever 
little extent it may be, and cf a jealously preserved chastity thanks to which the 
harem received the sacred name of sdwddhānta. They should not, however, be, 
interpreted to mean 2 complete seclusion of women. Women were on no account 
immured in the zenana as now. We find references to women enjoying bath* in 

a river publicly which may show that there was no unqualified restriction to their 
appeating in public. But this may not be interpreted to mean that they moved 
about in-society unchecked and unhindered. Modesty was considered a capi- 
tal virtue among women, and we have allusions to veiled faces. Sakuntala feels 
bashful to go near elders in company with her husband, which again must not , 
be mistaken for purdah. It is sheer modesty which restrains her from appearing 
before elders in the presence of her husband, and hence her veil. When out of 
her house, she covered her body with a shawl®, ot some such other mantle, 
and put on a veil as is evidenced in the following passage: “Who could she be 
possessed of a veil and with the loveliness of her body not fully manifested." 
Also in the passage below we find a like allusion: “Keep apart your bashfulness 
for a moment and remove your veils.” 


Women were never restricted to go out on business. Not only did they 
attend the ceremonies like marriage? in the house of a neighbour or relation, but 
they even kept watch in certain cases over their sown fields of rice and sugatcane, 


where they sang merrily in a chorus sitting under the scanty shade afforded by 
the sugatcanes!9. 


Some Remarks about Wamen 


The daughter was endeared and caressed, and her birth was not deprecated. 
She was the vety life of the family! (kulajivitam), and in case of wealthy persons; 
perhaps she also was nursed by nurses like male children. She played by 


! Ibid., I. 32, IV. 68, XVI 25, 58, 71; Sak 
‘ 5 £ 5 + 25, 58, 71; Sak., VI. 12. 
s Raghu., XVI. 59, Ku., VIL. 2, Sāk., p. 104 Mal, 11. 44. 
Raghu., I. 16, VI. 45; Sak, I. 15. 
„M. Phy jo 
arora SAk., V. 13, Ibid., p. 168. 
€ Ibid., V. 13. i UN 
? Ibid. 
8 Tbid., p. 168. 
9 TAN Raghu., VII. 16; Ku., VIL. 6. 
10 Raghu., IV. 20. i 


aun patai Ku., VI. 63. 
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preparing sand vedikās on river banks and with dolls! Aririmapntrakaih and balls? 
(Randukai D). i 

_ From the Kumdrasambhava we leatn that Sarasvati went to Siva after his mar- 
riage and sang in Sanskrit verses. To Siva she spoke in chaste Sanskrit but Uma 
she blessed in simple Prakrit style’. "This should not come as a surprise and may 
not be supposed to suggest that it was so because women could not understand 
Sanskrit, for generally all the Sanskrit plays make women speak Prakrit alone, and 
Kalidasa is only conforming to a literary tradition. In the plays even queens 
speak Praktit, and it is absolutely inconceivable how they could not have grasped 
the sense of Sanskrit while they were constantly addressed in'Sanskrit by their 
husbands, royal ministers and chamberlains. It may be further pointed out 
that ladies like Mālavikā were highly accomplished in fine arts. Parivrajika 
was learned in several subjects like medicine and fine arts. Her accomplishment 
entitled her to sit in judgment over the merits of two veteran professors of dra- 
matic art. 

Nevertheless, unsophisticated and uncharitable remarks were not wanting 
regarding women. Women were regarded by some as cunning since their very 
birth and we have a reference in the words of Dusyanta to the idea of the people 
who considered that they were by their very nature endowed with a presence 
of mind. Their natural cunning which did not necd be acquired from external 
teaching was most manifest in the cuckoo whose young ones werte brought up 
by other birds which lost them as soon as they were able to fly upš. ‘They were 
even at times considered objects of satisfying the carnal lust of mans. 

Still one can never forget that the status of the woman as mother was con- 
siderably high. She was indeed a gem" (strīratna) whose attainment was much 
appreciated, for it was she who gave birth to the male child so very essential to 
perpetuate the line and to appease the hunget and thirst of the manes. 


naturally the husband was congratulated when he was attended by the mother 
ofa vali son’. A repentant | husband naturally wished to be preceded forth? 
by his wife when he went to see 2 sage, who had the knowledge of his gilt and 


was appeased by the presence ofthe wife. It may be remarked that in obvious 
preference to several men Sakuntala had been appointed by Kanva to look after 


his guests in his absence. 


Importance of a Son 


Kalidasa has dwelt long on the importance of a son. In course of about 


1 Ibid; I. 29. 

2 Jbid.; and Mā/., p. 85- 

3 Ru., VII. 90. S aes 

sed gorge era... "» P: 

5 Ibid., V. 22. 

9 Raghu., XIV. 35. 

Tedtaani hid., VII. 34. 

8 Mal., V. 16. 

md * Ibid., p: 22. 
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eight verses (65-71) in the first canto of the Raghwamsa he has shown the 
emptiness of the life of a sonless man. The ancestors, he asserts, do not accept 
with delight their shares in the obsequies performed by a sonless descendant 
due to the anxiety of their losing them in the next generation!, and their sighs of 
otief render hot the libation of water offered to them by their descendant*. The 
extinction of the male? line is a great misfortune, for the merits resulting from the 
austetities and alms are for the happiness in the next world, but the son be- 
gotten on the wife of pure blood (suddhavamsya) is indeed the cause of happiness 
both here and hereafter’. The sonlessness, which keeps one from paying the 
last debt (rzamantyam), is an unbearable misery?, for the son alone is the means by 
which this last debt—the act of procreation through a male child—is settledē, 
Son is the cause of the line as also that of endless fame’. All the wealth of the 
family, where there is no son, is rooted out at the end of the last male descendant’, 
That is why there was a great merriment on the birth of a son®, who was charac- 
terized as the seed" and sprout" and the prop of a family". It was for the son, 
and for him all the more, that the brassier of the mother got wet with the oozing 
milk, And naturally it was a great pleasure to watch the running child with 
his locks of hair falling constantly on his temples and cheeks. What exhilara- 
tion it was to watch such a child when it was one's own and what a reflective 
melancholy when it was notl! 

The purity of blood was carefully guarded and eagerly sought to be pre- 
served. The wife was, therefore, sought to be drawn from a pute family’ as 
is implied in the phrase santatih šuddhavanšyā hi (child born of a woman of pute 
extraction). A legitimate son!” (aurasa) was a necessity and, he, again, was 


expected to bear a striking resemblance with the father both in formi? and 
qualities.19 


1 Raghu., I. 66; Sāk., VI. 25. 
2 Raghu., I. 67. 
SATATA: Ibid., 68. 
^ Ibid., 69. 
5 AAA AKAI a mfy Mik., p. 121. aaa cf. Raghu., T. 71. 
TATA TA Raghu., X. 2. 
? Ibid., IT. 64. 
8 Sak., p. 221. 
? Raghu., X. 76. 

Wate Sak., VII. 15. 

? gie Ibid., VII. 19. 

Tahan Vik., V. 15. 

1 Säk., VIL. 12. 

“aaa: Raghu, ITI. 28. 
15 VE. V. 9. 

16 Raghu., 1. 69. 

1 gir sa Tā Sak., p. 242. 

agan Raghu, I. 65. 


"qd AASR lbid. V. 34. 
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FOOD AND DRINK, DRESS AND TOILET 
Food 


Kālidāsa refers to the following items of food: yava! or barley including 
perhaps wheat also, tice of various kinds like the sali? and the kalama’; tila* or 
scasamum; sugar with its several kinds like the g”davikāra* and matsyandika,® 
and its sweetmeat preparations of round-balls? (modaka); milk* and its various 
preparations like butter, clarified butter? curds," khira or payascaru and the 
like; honey,!* meat! of various kinds; fish ; various spices like peppets,* 
cardamoms!” and cloves,!® and salt;!? and innumerable fruits like the sweet 
mango." 

ITEMS 
Cereals 

Indian food during the time of Kālidāsa was nutritious and vigorous. Bar- 
ley, wheat, and rice were the staple food of the people. Of rice there were 
several kinds like the sū, kalamā, and nivdra. Sugarcanes produced guda and 
sugar. Gudavikāra was a particular stage in the preparation of sugar. Matsyandika 
was one of the many kinds of sugar?! It was globular in shape like the eggs of 
fish as the phrase would suggest. Various preparations of sweetmeat (z0da&a) 


1 ggiat: Raghu., IX. 433 WwEetrasfIsrt x Ibid., VII. 27. 
2 RA, III. 1, 10, 16, IV. 1, 8, 18, V. 1, 16; Raghu., XV. 78, XVIL 53.. 
3 Raghu., IV. 37; Ku., V. 47- 
1 SGR., p. 94. 
5 Rin., V. 16. g 
Sue @ ANGATAK Weu[UsaT SATA Mal., p. 42. T d Jee 
4 araa Vik.,p. 755 MEASAN Māl.,p.81 weave am Sak., p. 625 rs GA AAA N 
Vik., p. 65. 
8 Raghu., IT. 63. 
dadia Mal, p. 57. 
Naga Ragd., I. 45. 
11 feft Vik., p. 71. 
1? Raghu., X. 51, 54- 
13 Ku., VIII. 72. ; 
M iaga as Sika p 5; wa fa a faia maA NANAS 
Mūl., PP: 33-34. 
15 Af] Šāč., pp. 184» 206. 
16 qrfpgy Raghu., IV. 46. 
17 war Ibid., 47. 
18 gar Ibid., VI. 57; Ku., VIII. 25. 
19 drafta Raghu., V. 73. 
‘Ovary Vik., p. 71. 
21 pafin ATA df Commentator, Mal., p- 42. 
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were made with sugar. Apart from its various uscs in food, it was also used 
as an antidote for the intoxication from wine." 


Sugar and Sneetmeats 
- Modaka was prepared from rice or wheat-flour stuffed with sugar, thin 
slices of the kernel of the cocoanut, together with spices, and then either 
boiled over steam, ot fried in clarified butter.? It was a round ball and its parts 
have been supposed to resemble the phases of the moon”. We find the 
cowherds (Ghosas) running to meet their king taking clarified butter with 
them as a present.! These Ghosas were the professional breeders and rearers 
of cows as now. 
Preparations of Milk 
The enormous wealth of cows supplied the people with the vigorous 
milk, butter (wavanita), clarified butter and curds. S/barim? (sikharini), as the 
commentator points out? was prepared from curds mixed with spices like 
cardamoms, cloves, camphor and other fragrant ingredients and cooked in 
milk and sugar. Sometimes it was also prepared in milk and ripe plantains 
and other ingredients enumerated above (without curds) and named 
Sikharini.® Honey was another item of food which was also used 
in the reception of a guest? and at other festive rites. It was given 
the name of zadbupar&a and arghya;$ the latter was honey mixed with rice and 
«dūrvā grass.) The innumerable flowers of India attracted swarms of sucking 


bees yielding much honey, which served not only as an item of food but also 
as an ingredient of oblations to gods. 


Meat 


. An important item of food appears to have been meat and fish. Exten- 
sive hunting did not waste life for nothing and the meat of the hunted prey like 
the dear and the boat was eaten as a common practice. Even a Brahmana did 
not abstain and he also freely indulged in taking meat as may be instanced from 
a passage occurring in the Abhijñana Sakuntala where the Vidüsaka says with 4 
little reluctance, however: “At irregular times a meal, mostly consisting of 
meat roasted on spits is eaten.’ Meat was not obtained only from the hunted 
animals of the forest but even regular slaughter houses were run fot killing 
animals, the flesh of which might have been sold consequently in the market. 
The passage referring to the slaughter house is the following: "As for yout 


* Ibid.; text quoted ante. 

ua ae Malavikagnimitra, notes. 

n Raghu., I. 45. 

pa TG aaa gaa wg gf Pramana afafrefofien: Vik. P. 11: 
ad T g Ra: aana: TAS aerearey: Ibid. 

8 Raghu., XI. 69; Ku., VI. 50. 

9 Ku., VII. 72. 
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honour, you are like a bird hovering round a slaughter house (šūnā) greedy, 
of meat, but timid.” Fish was also taken. One particular kind of it was robita 
or carp found in lakes and ponds in the neighbourhood of the Ganges. It grows 
to the length of three feet, is very voracious, and its flesh, though it often has a 
muddy taste, is edible. Its back is olive-coloured, its belly of a golden hue, 
its fins and eyes ted.? It may be noted here that Fahien dwells at length on per- 
fect abstention but there is unmistakable evidence in Kalidasa to show that 
meat was commonly taken. Fahien says: “They do not keep pigs and fowls, 
and do not sell live cattle ; in the markets there are no butcher’s shops and no 
dealers in intoxicating drink.” The pilgrim obviously saw every thing with 
Buddhistic glasses and his description can hardly be accepted as literally true 
when, soon after, he contradicts himself by adding that “Only the Chandalas 
are fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh and meat.4” From his own statement 
the point is proved beyond doubt that there were butcher’s shops although not 
run by dvijas. But this is so even now when the practice of eating meat is com- 
mon. No upper class or even lower class Hindu sells flesh. Even now it has 
been retained by fowlers and hunters or by Khatiks who are the Candalas of 
old. 


Spices 

Spices were also used in preparation of food. We have a reference to at 
least three of them—cardamoms, cloves and pepper—growing wildly in the 
region of the Malaya mountains in the south. Svkharint was prepared, as men- 
tioned above, by mixing curd or milk and plantains with these spices. Salt, 
such an important item of the present day, was known and must have been used 
along with the spices. With highly spiced preparations without sugar salt 


becomes almost a necessity, and since it was known and given to the horses 
for licking,® it must have been used in human diet also. 


Fruit s 

Besides the above, people had the abundance of fruits which may have 
been widely eaten, particularly - in the ascetic settlements. Kālidāsa makes 
innumerable references to fruit-trees. Mango" was naturally a favourite. 


Categories of Food x 
The poet has also made a general reference to the traditional five kinds 


of food which may be enumerated below: Things to be chewed and then 


1 Mal., p. 33, text quoted us x 
2 Cztutala by Monier Williams, Notes. 
: Ee a of Buddbistic Kingdoms. Trans. by James Legge, p. 43. 
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eaten (bhaksya) like bread and other flour preparations, for example modaka; 
things to be caten without chewing bhojya), such as rice ; things to be licked! 
(Jebyáni) like thin liquid condiments, for instance Sikhariņi ; things to be sucked 
(cosya), such as mango-pickles ; and things to be drunk? (fey), such as milk, 
wine, etc. 


Drin& : 

Drínking of wine appears to have been an extensive habit of the people. 
Kālidāsa makes innumerable allusions to the occasional intemperence of peo- 
ple, who drank gt times so much that the after-effects were uncontrollable? 
Not only men but even women indulged in drinking. Tt was believed that in- 
toxication gave a special charm to women.’ Itāvatī, one of the consotts of 
Agnimitra, is seen in the Mdlavikdgnimitra in a state of intoxication. Indumati, 
the beloved queen of Aja, received wine from the mouth of her husband, who 
directly transferred it to her mouth. In the Kumdrasambhava we read of Siva 
himself drinking wine and making his wife drink it.” Wine may be said to 
have been a regular indulgence of the married couple. Then we read in the 
Abbijūāna Sakuntala the Nagarika ard his constables indulging in wine.’ In 
the Raghmamsa mention is made of the whole army of Raghu drinking wine 
extracted from the cocoanuts. We have references to the drinking peg! (casaka), 
a grogshop!! on the road side, and to an open place of drinking (pānabbūmi) 
‘abounding in drinking cups’ (casakottara@). Pānabbūmi, literally, is a place of 
drinking in. The name, however, does not signify 2 grogshop, nor is it con- 
fined to the idea of a drinking place strictly so called, but it also means a place— 


generally a partof a palace adjoining the seraglio!—where tevelries in honour, 
so to speak, of Bacchus are celebrated. 


Kinds of Wine 
The common words for wine in Kalidasa are madya, asava,> madbu'® and 


1 Raghu., V. 73; Vik., IV. 44. 
"ota Mal., p. 33. 
? gaai Ku., IV. 12; AAA Tbid., VIII. 8o. 
‘qaaa aiaa Ibid., IIT. 58. 
eu X A 
wa AA AWIS Tacit | Het a AR Mal, p. 49. 
5 Raghu., VIII. 68. n. UPC M 
"Ku, VIII. 77. : 
8 Šūk., p. 188. O 
aaa Raghu., IV. 42. 
:0 ]bid., VII. 49. 
M sfegzmawt SAk., p. 188. 
< is VL» once the commentator 
4 wine On AMMA AI— TANGGA acter ett: 
Sam: Brad: Ragin., XIX. 11. faepe: Ibid. IV. 42. 7 nd 4 
aang Raghu., XIX. 5. uS meres 
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madirā! although other phrases like vērunī? kadambari® and Sidbu* also have 
been used. Kalidasa refers particularly to three kinds of preparation of wine, 
viz. 1. extracted from the cocoanuts® (narikelasava), 2. prepared from the juice 
of sugarcanes® (sidhu) and 3. extracted from flowers like wadhika" (puspasava). 
Generally scented wine’ was used by the well-to-do classes. Flowers of the 
mango and ted patala? (Stereospermum suaveolnes) were used to perfume 
the various wines. Apart from scenting the wine the effect of bad odour 
was sought to be removed by the use of the skin of matulunga or brjapuraka!? 
(Citrus medica). “The bijapüraka skin was chewed to remove all traces of the 
smell of drink, to prevent melodorous belching after 2 generous meal, to sweeten 
the breath...... ?H Another way of removing the trace of ill odour of wine 
was the chewing of betel leaves," and nuts? The wildly growing betel leaves 
intertwined with the branches of the cardamom trees in the Malaya regions of 
the far south and the long line of the ateca-nut trees on the sea shores must have 
provided the Indian people with the articles making up for a perfect betel roll, 
when its use had been pretty old in India even in the time of Kalidasa as is evi- 
denced by the Kamasitra where a detailed description of a nagataka’s room and- 
habits i$ given. i 

The effects of drunkenness were manifested in the beauty produced by the 
rolling red eyes and in the meaningless expression at every faltering step. In 
the Malavikdgnimitra we have 2 reference’ to the effects of intoxication being 
undermined by the use of matsyandika, a vatiety of sugar prescribed by ancient 
medical works as an antidote for over-intoxication im their sections devoted 
to Madatyayacikitsa.® : R E 

We have scen above that the drinking of wine was a fashionable vice among Š 
the people during the time of Kālidāsa. - Fahien's assertion that there were no - 


H M. U. 15; Ru., VI. 10; Vik., II. 13, IV. 42. 

2 Ku., IV. 12. 

3 Sak., p. 188. 
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dealers in intoxicating drinks* can hardly be admitted for truth for reasons given 
elsewhere. Although it is possible that the poet may have made much of 
it, yet it cannot be dismissed as a pure poetical fiction. It may be noted that most 
2 D D o z ok 
of the instances of drinking were associated with royal classes and the nobility. 
It is possible that the Ksatriyas indulged in drinking wine but the Brahmins 
abstained. Nevertheless, the works of the poet disclose ample and unmistakable 
evidence that drinking was a favourite indulgence among the common pecple? 
as well. 


Dress 

We have references to various sorts of dress of men and women suiting all 
weathers and occasions® of India. We read of hunting dresses* and dresses 
put on by repentant and love-sick? persons, by abhisārikāss and by those observ- 
ing a vow.” What dress was to be worn by what type of persons was settled, 
so that as soon as a character made his entrance on the stage, the audience at 
once knew whether he was repentant, love-sick or observing a vow. People 
were particular about their clothes and dressed themselves in winning? white 
appatel.2 Clothes of various colours!0—swhite," red, blue, saffron! and 
blackt8—were worn. Apart from colours, cloth was made of various patterns 
suited to the hot and cold weathers. We find mention of both silk!® (&azfeya&a) 
and wool? (patrorna). Silk was woven with fine patterns of the fingers of fla- 
mingoes,!% and one of its kind, Cinam$uka,!? came from China as the etymology 


1 Fa-hiews Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Trans. by James Legges, p. 43. 

? Cf. Sāk., p. 188; Ņ/x., I. 3, IV. 11, VI. 10; Raghu., II. 42,61, XVI. 52; M. U., 5, 11, 15, 32: 
ARA: Raghu., V. 76 aweifaargdat. VI. ro graan DX. 50; Tadi 
Šūk., p. 68. j Pop È 

aag Kadi aAa, SAk., p. 68. 

Raghu., IX. 50. Inthe hunting dress the hair was ticd_ with a vanamāla and the clothes used 


for the body wete of a colour matching with leaves (of Palāša, etc.), so that the beasts might 
be easily deceived cf. Raghu., IX. 51. 
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of the phrase suggests. There were patterns of cloth made of such thin texture 
as could be easily blown away by the breath. Perhaps the reference is to the 
famous Indian muslin. In summer people generally put on clothes? suitable 
for the scorching heat of the Indian sun. Then there were apparels made 
by weaving gems? in their texture to keep the body cool by soothing the heat 
in summers. In winter naturally the heavy attire* made of wool? or silk-wool 
was a great favourite. We have even an allusion to the distinctive attires of 
night and day. There is no wonder if the luxury-loving Indian of the time 
did not like to spoil his costly robe of the day bj using it at night while 
in bed. It would be better to deal separately with dress with reference to arti- 
cles put on by men and women. 


Wedding Dress - 
It appears that different wedding dresses prevailed in different countries 


within India. In the Mā/avikāgnimižra the Parivrajika is requested to display 
on Mālavikā's person the wedding dress which prevailed in the Vidarbha coun- 
try.” Consequently the bride appeared in her “marital costume'? clothed in a 
silk garment, not much hanging down and putting on beautiful ornaments.? 
The ordinary wedding dress seems to have been a pair of silk robes in which were 


woven forms of swans, serving for the upper and lower garments of the bride 
and the bridegroom. : 


Dress of Men and Women 

The articles of dress put on by man were generally three in number. His 
head he covered with a turban,!° veszana, e ce he wote two pieces cloth! 
dukalayngmam), namely, the uttariya and the lower garment. Vestana was a 
Wee e. t head and binding the hair locks of men’ and boys.4 
Uttariya was an uppet scarf covering the shoulders. People favoured by for- 
tune used scarfs made by weaving gems into theirtexture (ratnodgrathitottarījam), 
evidently used in summets. "The dress of 2 scarf and dhoti or loin-cloth may 
be witnessed on the beautifully carved bas-teliefs and other images catved in 


1 fare Raghu., XVI. 43- ; ; * 
2 Ibid., qat RAW; I. 7, IM. 3; RRG ESU Ibid., Il. 25; Tefraraita fag qui af 
Ibid., VI. 13 $ 
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the round, dating from the time of the Kusana and Gupta periods or still catlier, 
preserved in the Muttra Museum. Some fine exhibits bcaring long-flowin 

uttarīja and an, elaborate loin-cloth with pleated effect reaching the ankles 
ate the Nos. 1448 (a perfect specimen of terracotta Kimadeva with five 
arrows), C. 18, 186, E.8 (figure of a yaksa) 1. 8, 14, P. 14 and P. 68. Uttariya 
was pethaps so essential in those days that among the sculptural compositions 
at Sanchi, Bharhut and Amraoti there is not one male figure without it. This, 
however, does not hold good in case of the painted figures at Ajanta. The 
innumerable figures especially the figure of Sragi Rsi (J. 7) of the Muttra 
Museum, more especially still the Sunga figures, put on a turban (Umi) 
beautifully executed whereon, át times, we find imitations of gems scattered or 
set. At Sanchi all male figures have Usyisa in the manner of a pheta, the mode 
of doing which is given by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi in Pl. 2 of his 
wotk Ajanta. Many figures at Sanchi and Bharhut are carved in the style of 
wearing a pheta.® The wedding dress of the bridegroom comprised of those 
very two articles of robe with the only difference that they were not made of ordi- 
naty cotton but of silk fabric in which figures cf swans! (hamsacibnadukilavan) 
were woven. This was a favourite design in the silk texture and such a pat- 
tern we find illustrated in a picturesque style in the dress cf Kumārī riding the 
peacock preserved in the Muttra Museum. < 


Women put on three pieces of tobe. The phrase amsuka has been used to 
signify their costume. Although the phrase signifies any cloth, still all refer- 
ences to the word have been made invariably in connection with a women's 
apparel’. Of the three pieces of the woman’s garment one was an uppet and 
another a lower garment and a shawl. The upper garment was a bodice® (&r- 
pasaka) the like of which we find displayed on the petson of a few female images 
of the Muttra Museum. ‘This bodice has been generally referred to by the word 
Stanamsuka’. This shows that the upper garment did not cover the entire breast 
region but like the modern choli it covered the breasts alone and was worn with 
the help of bands?. It is still used by most women of southern India, Rajputana, and 
of the locality round Muttra. We are not sure of what sort this lower garment 
was, but from the use of the words nīvī?, and nivi-bandha©, we can infer that it 
bung low to the ankles and was held up on the loin at its upper end by a nivi. 
Nii was a cotd which tied the upper end of the front folds into a round knot 
called nivi-bandha. "There is no reference to putting on of the lower gatment in 
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the manner of the modern sari, although the Kambojikā! of the Muttra Museum 
wears a sari in 2 perfectly modern manner. Most probably the lower garment 
reached up to the loin only and there it was supported by a cord in the manner 
C of the Saptamatrkas®, the composite image of the Seven Mothers of the Muttra 
Muscum. ‘The lower gatment was bound over the region of the waist covering 
the zone round the waist-band? (Ksaumantaritame&bale). Lastly, there was a long 
shawl! used by women which covered them almost from head to foot serving 
even fot a veil. There was a particular dress for the occasion of wedding? and 
it comprised of two pieces of silk-cloth, the upper and the lower garments. We 
have already made a reference tothe fact that different wedding dresses prevailed 
in different countries within India. The ordinary wedding dress of a woman was 
a pair cf silk garments, serving as a bodice and a lower loin-cloth. The newly 
married wife (navabadha) put on a red bodice’. 

The Yavanis or the Greek attendants of the king, while hunting, wete at 
once marked out by their distinctive attire?. We have no mention of the 
articles of their apparel specifically except that they moved about with a bow, put- 
ting on many garlands and encircling the king?. In the famous so-called Baccha- 
nalian Group of the Muttra Museum the attire of the Greek females may be secn. 
It is a long-sleeved jacket and a skirt falling down on the feet which are shod with 
plump shoes and a fillet like vestana checking the locks of hair from falling”. 
A perfect specimen of a Yavani is instanced ina figure carved on a tailing pillar 
with a sword in hand and weating bobbed hair. Another such may probably 
be seen in the image of a maid with a wine jar attending on the drinking royal 


couple in a fresco at Ajanta. 


Dress of Ascetics. $us 
The ascetics put on saffron clothes in the manner of Sita generally made 


of tree-skinD. Girls of the hermitage put on a bark-made dress! in the manner 
of the ascetics. We have no reference to distinctive dresses of male and female 
ascetics although we may infer that there may have been a difference. E 
talà weats a bark dress with a knot!® on her shoulder. It is not clear whether only 


one knot was tied on one of the shoulders, or two, one on each. 
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Of Robbers 

Robbers living in forests and representing the wild tribes, perhaps the abori- 
gines, covered their chests with quiver-straps and wore plumes of peacocks’ 
feathers that hung down to their earst. 


Ornaments 

Kālidāsa refers to the following ornaments calling them variously as bhūsaņa, 
cbharaņa>, alarikāra* and mandana”. Ornaments worn on the head wete chdamani®, 
a precious stone of uncommon. brilliance, ratnajala or miktājāla", a net made of 
precious stones Of pearls to cover the locks of hair, jewels inserted in the tresses 
of hair, and &/rita’, a tiara put on by kings. Ears were adorned with various 
sorts of ear-rings called karnabbisana®, karnapāra®, kuņdalat! and manikundala 
(eat-pendants) made of rubies and other precious stones. On the neck was 
worn what was called piskal?, a necklace probably made by stringing together 
coins known as wskas. This sort of neck-ornament (kanthe) has been referred 
to in as carly a document as the Rgveda. "Then there were in use various kinds 
of long necklaces falling in strings on the breast. Of these zzE/aval?à was a 
string of pearls, fārahdra!*,a necklace of big pearls (sthalamuktahara—Mallinatha), 
hara*®, an ordinary necklace, Jarase&bara!, a snow-white string, barayasti®, ‘an 
only string of peatls—saddha ekāvali—with a gem in the centre’ referred to by 
Kautilya (ch. xo. p. 77), vaijayantika™, explained by T. A. Gopinath Rao*? under 
the heading of vaijayantī as a necklace composed of a successive series of groups 
of gems, each group wherein has five gems in a particular order; he quotes the Vispu 
Purana to elucidate the meaning of this necklace: *Visņu's necklace called vai- 
jayanti is five-formed as.it consists of the five elements, and it is therefore call- 
ed the elemental necklace. Here five-formed points to five different kinds of 
gems, namely, the pearl, ruby, emerald, blue-stone, and diamond." Hemasatra* 
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was a chain of gold with a precious stone in the centret. Pralamba® and mala? 
were long garlands of flower. Ear-ornaments (karnabhisana*) of various designs 
were worn on the ears. A few of them have been mentioned by Kālidāsa: Karga- 
pūra, ot kundala, an eat-ting, made of gold or precious stones like rubyē, and ear- 
ornaments of gold made in imitation of yellow lotus”. Agada? or keyitra®, arm- 
lets of gold and of gold with gems set in them, were frequently used by both men 
and women. WValayad®, bracelets, adorned the forearm of the two sexes, and rings 
(añguliya™, aiignlījaka!”) of various designs decorated the fingers. Besides gold, 
which was mostly used for ornaments, diamonds and other gems! were also em- 
ployed for making rings. Several rings bore the design of a serpent, while 
others were imprinted with the names of their owners. Sometimes a ring was 
used asa pass-word of authority”. The poet makes endless references to the gold!$ 
and gem-set girdles, mostly alternated with gold and precious stones thus made to 
look variegated in colour’, worn by women on their waist. He alludes to them by 
several designations like mekhala'8, hemameRhala*, kāticī:0, kanakakāticī?", Kinki nr 
and rašanās, which may warrant the existence of as many types. An actual variety 
of the waist-band may be studied among the scores of images of female goddesses 
preserved in the Muttra Museum. Perhaps there were two further types of girdles, 
the jingling™! and the silent sort. Nūpuras*, producing sweet sound adorned the 
ankles of women and were made of various precious stones**. We read of a jewel- 
casket?? and a box containing ornaments??. Ornaments wereaslo set in Costumes 
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for use in summer! to give a cool touch to the person of the wearer. Of the above 
= C 7 7 DT A ` 97 D 
mentioned ornaments, ezdamami or Rapalamani*, kirīta, kundala, niska, vatious 


types of gold chains and pearl strings, arigada, valaya, anguliyaka were worn by men, ` 


and these same excepting perhaps the &/fa and vaijayant?, and the rest served 
as ornaments for women. Thus men also wore ornaments, and to bring the pic- 
ture home we may quote an almost contemporary image of Visnu ina tuined temple 
of Deogarh in Jhansi which wears &irita-mukuta, kundala, bāra, keyūra, kataka 
and vanamala. This image has been reproduced in Pl. XX XII of the Hindu Ico- 
nography, Vol. 1. Part. 1. of T. A. Gopinath Rao. The profusion of ornaments 
used by women may be marked in the Ajanta paintings where they are worn 
with much warmth particularly by the maid-servant of cave No. 2 who is other- 
wise devoid of clothing. : 


Totlet—Hair 


We read in Kālidāsa of cropped head with a long bunch of hair called sikha? 
on it as well as of long hair grown by men*. When men wore long hair they tied 
them with a hair-band®. They shaved their beard but during the period of 
mourning they let it grow long®. The word for beard is jufru. Persians 


kept long beards.” Boys wore hair in locks called kākapaksas, as they, falling on 
the sides, resembled the wings of a raven. 


Women grew long hair®, oiled and combed!? them, and then patted"! and 
knit them in long tresses!?. They wore flowers!3, pearls and gems in their long 
hanging tresses, and on the parting line. Sometimes a network of pearls was worn 
to cover the hair. Separated wives neither oiled nor combed their hair nor did 
they undo their tresses in order to knit them afresh which consequently grew 
tough and dry. Women perfumed! their hair with the incense of agni 
sandal, etc. "They tied their venis Ot tresses in one knot and put it on the crown 
of the head. It was called si4hG16 or cūdā. They also knit the mass of hair in 
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a single long braid technically known as ekaveņīt” Ekareņī is not the modern 
jura, for the description of a wife in separation refers to the ekaveņī hanging on 
her back down to the buttocks? 


Articles of Toilet 

Among the articles of toilet may be summed up flowers of an innumerable 
variety, garlands, perfumes, odorifetous powders, incense, collyrium, ointments 
and pastes, a sort of lip-stick, lac-dye for the feet and fragrant substances used to 
perfume the body and mouth. 


Flower 

Of the many articles of toilet flower was the chief and it played a great part 
in the aesthetic make up of the people. Innumerable references to flower are 
made by the poet. No festivity could be held without it and it chiefly figured 
among decorations on all occasions. Menand women wore garlands long enough 
to reach their knees. Mostofthe ornaments of precious stones and metals were 
by flower imitations’. We have a reference to a zone or girdle made ' 
ce of the usual one of gold. Young women stuck 
kesara in their hair and bore them as ornaments. 
Flowers of kesara were also used to make a gitdle®. Karpikara flowers were 
employed as ear-pendants®. Women played with lotuses in their hands, placed 


kunda blossoms and mandara flowers in their hair, Sirāra flowers on their ears, 
flowers blossoming in the rainy season on the parting line of the hair, and knit 


Lurabaka flowers in their tresses’. Girls living in a hermitage wore ornaments 
made exclusively of flower*. Already a class (paspalavi*) had grown up and taken 


the business of flower for its profession. 


replaced 
of flowers? to be worn in pla 
flowers and new leaves of 


Cosmetics ; 
Several cosmetics were used by both men and women. Before bathing, 
alled anulepaual? and anga- 


they used to anoint their bodies with various pastes € 
y :atments ordinarily made of fine sandal-wood paste) prepared 


raga, (fragrant ointm 
ah called usīra!? (Andropogon muricatum) or of sandal?. 


Other kinds of paste were prepared from käleyaka™ (a plant producing essential 
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oil), kalagurul (the black agru) and haricandana®. Haricandana was a yellow pig- 
ment, perfumed and therefore called candana. Oils were prepared from Irjudjs 
fruits and also perhaps from manapsila* (realgar) and baritālas. Manahšilā and 
haritāla (orpiment) along with &dleyaka have been enumerated in the Kautilīga 
Arthasastra® as the three varieties of Tailakarnika (plants producing essential 
oils’). After bath the hair was dried with the fregrent'incense of the black agury8, 
lodhra-dust?, dhipa'® and other scented substances (Adseya""). The body was fur- 
ther perfumed by musk!?. Men and women applicd the fi/aka mark on their fore- 
head with a paste made of a mixture of haritala and manapsila., Women also 
sometimes applied collyrium' to theirforehead for “/aka. Unguent'® was applied 
to the eyes with a pencil (salakat). Candana'® and kuīikuma" (saffron), besides 
being used for #laka, were also applied by women to their brcasts?? in order to 


give them a cooling effect. Women painted their checks with various foliage. 


patterns. This painting as a whole was known as Visesakča*! which was an orna- 
mental arrangement of dots of different colours on the face. This arrangement 
when made in the form of leaves was styled as Pažravisesaka** or Patralekha. 
Visesaka was otherwise known as Bhakti?’ which was mainly a beautiful arrange- 
ment of little dots of Ruikuma (saffron) made to ornament the fi/aka mark. The 
Amarakosa explains visesaka as patralekha patranguli tamālapatra tilaka citrakani 
visesakam™, The white aguru?” (suklagurn) and rocana*% ot gorocana?? were mixed up 
to make the paste with which Wisesaka was painted. "This was a white paste 
as its both ingredients—the swk/dguru and gorocana—wete white substances. 
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Women applied lac-dye! (alaktaka) to their lips and then besmeared over them a 
kind of powder called lodhra-dust? prepared from the lodhra wood which turned 
them ycllowish red. The lip-dye was like a wax-solvent to protect the lips 
from the effects of the winter cold. Women dyed their feet with lac and the red 
dye of it applied to the sole of their feet reddened the flights of steps as they 
walked down to the edge of water of tanks’. Madtuluriga or bijapsraka* and betel 
spices were used to dispel the foul smell of the mouth. The skin of the bžjapūraka, 
again, was as much 2. necessary of life to a nagaraka ox fashionable gentleman as 
were dice, musical instruments, betel-leaves, etc. The Kamasitra gives a de- 
tailed description of ndgaraka’s room and habits. “The Bījapūraka skin was 
chewed to remove all traces of the smell of drink, to prevent melodorous belching 
after a generous meal, to sweeten the breath so that the refined lady coming to his 
embrace might not be repelled by it. These being the facts, one might almost 
infer that to offer Bijapüraka to a lady friend or superior might almost have been 
construed in those days as an offensive libel on her vnladylike habits9." 


Mirror 

The looking-glass” was an important article of toilet. We are not sure as 
to the metal of which it was made but an. indirect reference points to one made of 
a substance like glass or at least polished and made glossy like glass as in use 


now-a-days. While drawing upon a simile Kalidasa has the following: “Like 


a stain caused by the wind surcharged with watery vapour?" Such a stain 1s 


particularly noticed on a mirror made of glass, although we have a reference to 
a looking-glass made of gold’. “In ancient times, says Gopinatha Rao, when 
glass was either unknown of was not employed fot making mirrors, highly po- 
lished metal plates of various designs were utilised to serve a mod may be 
remarked, by the way, that this old speculum industry has not yet is | out in 
India. In a place called Atamula in Travancote, such mirrors ate S m m 
factured; and the mirrors made by the workmen of this place are so true that they 
do not show distortion in reflection.” As a matter of fact we find on the autho- 
tity of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea™ India importing oei aS u P e 
century of the Christian era. Perhaps it was made eu as S x Šā D 
B. C. in Ceylon.!? - Pliny refers to the Indian glass ma E s: poun < crystal as 
superior to all others®. Dr. Acharya in his Indian Architecture refers to nine 
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alternative measurements of a mirror ranging from 5 or 6 to 21 ot 22 atigulast, 
The Mānasāra says that mirrors should be quite circular (sxv7ffa) with the edge 
alittle raised. ‘The surface must be perfectly bright, the rim should be decorated 
with linear ornaments (rekdā) and the reverse with the figures of Laksmi and 
others?. After finishing their toilet people looked in it. It was considered 
auspicious as now. 


We have references to the art of toilet?, ( prasādhanakalā and prasadbanavidhi), 
to toilet-men-attendants* prasddhaka hand toilet-maid-attendants? (prasddhikab) and 
even perhaps to a toilet-case*. Toilet of the face was known as mukhaprasadhanat 
and that of the tresses veniprasddhana. The latter may be witnessed in a perfect 
specimen carved out in relief among several panels of a door-jamb preserved in 
the Muttra Museum. The prasadhika and the toilet-case may be seen sculptured 
in some of the exhibits of Bharhut and Muttra. The most perfect specimen of 
it may be witnessed in an exquisitely finished piece of sculpture, carved ona railing 
pillar’, preserved in the collection of the Bharata Kala Bhavana, Benares. This 
` toilet-maid-attendant stands in an admirable pose bearing a case (petikā) which 
perhaps was supposed to contain little things such as perfumes, flowers, etc. 


In connection with toilet the Kzzasziras may be quoted to show a similarity 
of description between Kālidāsa and Vātsyāyana. “A concrete illustration of 
the art or arts of toilet," says G. P. Majumdar, “may be found in Vatsyayana’s 
description of the life of a nagaraka and his wife: 


"The first article in the toilet of a nagaraka is anvlepana—a fragrant ointment 
ordinarily made of fine sandal-wood paste or a preparation of a variety of sweet 
smelling substances (acchikrtamcandanamanyadvanulepanam). He then scents 
his clothes in a sweet smelling smoke of aguru, and weats a garland on the 
head or hangs it round his neck. He uses other perfumes (saugandhikah), and 
a box of scents (sangandhaputikah), is kept in readiness for the purpose. He 
applies collyrium, made of various substances, to his eyes. To his lips he ap- 
plies alaktaka (dlaktakam visistarāgārtham), and then rubs them over with wax 
to make the dye fast (sikthakamālaktakam). Then he looks at himself in a glass 
(drstvādarse mukham), perfumes his mouth by chewing spiced betel-leaves (grhīta 
mukhavasa tāmbūlah), and proceeds to attend to his business (Aaryanyanutisthe). 


He shaves (ayusyam) and during the bath he uses a soap-like substance (phenaka (0) 
to cleanse his person.” 


1 p. 69. 

* Ibid. 

? Mál., p. 5o, III. 13; Sak.. p. E UM 
4 Raghu., X VIL. RA aR., p. 129; Vik., T; Ku., VII. 159250: 


* Ibid., VIL. 7; Kx., VII. 20. 
6 Vik., IV. n : = 


? Mál., III. 5. 
8 No. 100. I 
9 Co), = o 
: Sadharananadbikaranam, IV. 5 and 6 pp. 120-21: q meer SAPTA gum: KAGAN 
TI ST TSI telat catia cp gearing merawat: NE 
reata || See Chakladar, Social Life, pp. 156-157. ` SANA eS 3 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOCIAL HABITS AND OTHER INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE 
Social Habits 


Kalidasa defines relationship between man and man as one sprung up from 
mere talk! (sambandhamabhasanapirvamahuh). The cause of all friendship is 
thus a previous talk between two persons. This gives tise to society. So- 
ciety consists of persons who are either elders, equals or inferiors. Kalidasa 
incidentally refers to the habits of these towards one another. Obeisance was 
a necessary form of accost on the part of a social inferior when he met a supe- 
rior. Generally he hailed his superior by bowing his head, which act 
was known as pranamwakriya? The person saluting his superior often pro- 
nounced the phrase pranawa? vandet ot namaste.5 Such an inferior threw him- 
self on, or touched, the feet® of a respectable superior like the preceptor," mother? 
ot father’. The elders and superiors returned the salutations with their bless- 
ings! (dsisam). There were many forms of such blessings ; for example, an 
ascetic would bless a king with the words cakravartinam putramapnuhi™ (May 
you be blessed with a son of universal sovercignty 1), and the king would reply: 
pratigrhitam™ (am obliged) ; elderly ladies would return a Pu irs va 
ananyabhajam patimāpnuhi™ (May you win a husband «ae, evoted to youl) 
or a brides with a&handitam prema labhasva patyuļ! (May you command the 
undivided love of your husband!) Sita raises Laksmana from her feos 
sends him away with the following words: pritasmi te saumya eiraya jiva ( 
am pleased with you; may you live long!). At the time of departure from the 
om please e sage, persons of conduct made rounds of the sage and his wife 
as also of the worshipped fire.! The elders blessed the parting youngsters 


1 Raghu., II. 58. 
2 Ibid., VI. 25. 3 
3 Ibid., XIV. 13, 60, XV. 14; Ku., III. 62. 
4 Raghu., XIII. 72, 77> XIV. 5, 71. 
- Mu BOT Raghu., VIII. 12, X1. 89, XIII. 70, XIV. 2, 6o; Sak., p. 145- 
7 Raghu., I. 57. 
8 Ibid., XI. 7; Kx., VIL. 27. 
9 Raghu., XI. 4; 5: à 
a0 ībid., XI. cee Ka., NI. 90; Vike» p: 137: ATASHTA | 
11 Sāk., p. 21. 
12 Ibid.: 
13 Ku., IIT. 63. 
11 Ibid., VII. 28. 
15 Raghu., XIV. 59- 
16 Tbid., II. 71. 
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with the words fivdste panthana b. santul (May your pum lie i C n ane el ). 
When brothers and equals met they generally em race ox pook Ta S 
with each other. To those at a distance, words of endearment and well-being 
were conveyed! (yoga &yemam). 5 -— e. 

While talking to an elder ot to a socially superior person one : ightly bent 
forward and spoke with chosen phrases and polite manners. While requests 
ing something, an inferior joined his hands and then addressed his superior. 


Family Relations | 
Family ties spring up from marriage. We tead of very tender bonds of | 
family affection. Naturally, since the begetting of a male child was c sidered 
so very important, he was loved with the deepest affection. When the child 
crawled about on all its fours and then stood up and walked with the help of 
his nurse? (dhāfrī), it was a scene for the eyes of the father. When it stammered 
out its first words? and sat testlessly in the lap of its father, what 2 joy the con- | 
tact meant to the latter !9 This is why a parting with the son was painful and | 
brought teats to the eyes of many a royal father,!? howsoever impassible. The 
death of a son in the life-time of the parents almost killed them." A daughter 
although not so important with regard to inheritance and funeral obsequies, | 
was yet the recepient of ample affection from parents, brothers and other kins- | 
men. She was considered to belong to a different family! to which she was - | 
added as a wife, and her parting made her parents cry..? Act IV of the Sakan- | 
tala is full of such references. 

Of other members of a family we read of brothers, elder and younger, 
loving affectionately, of sisters!* well cared for by brothers, daughters-in-law!* 
loved by the father-in-law and mother-in-law, of the ideal relations of husband and 
wife,” cf maternal uncles,!? of the kinsmen both on the side of the father? and 
mother, of uncles”! and of the affection existing between the father and son”, 
and the mother and son.?? 

The children of the kings and nobles were entrusted to the care of nurses? 
who suckled and fed them and trained them to walk and speak.25 


1 Šūk., p. 148. 
* Raghu., XIII. 73. 
“ORE guit emu: Mik., p. 21. 
4 Mal., p. 68. ša 
5 Raghu., V. 32. 
6 Ibid., IT. 64. : ji 
7 Ibid., TIT. 25. | 
“HAH aut Ibid. | 
9Ibid., 26. . 
3 10 Tbid., XI. 4. 
N Raghu., IX. 78. 


12 gat fe SUI TA ga Sak., IV. 21. 
1 Ibid., Ibid., pp. 133, 136; Kz., VI. 92. 
14—23 Ccmmon-place. : 

A Raghu., TT. 25. 

35 Ibid. 
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Entertainment of Guest (Atithi) : 

_ When a guest arrived, he was treated with singular hospitality. He was 
given the honour of a god and was actually worshipped? (arvayitva). Water 
was given to wash his feet? and then he was asked to grace a seat prepared of 
cane-weed. After that he was entertained with auspicious offerings like the 
arghyant,* a respectful offering or oblation meant for gods, venerable men or a 
son-in-law? consisting of rice, honey, dūrvā grass, etc. "There were important 
guests like the kings, nobles and rsis who were treated with especial care and 
honour. When an old acquaintance or friend arrived, he was also received 
with due honour and we read of the Yaksa welcoming his cloud-friend with 
sweet and tender words and with offerings like arghyam and flowers of kulaja.” 

While walking together with his preceptor and ministers a king paid due 
honour to the former who was requested to walk in front, then the king follow- 
ed and thereafter his ministers. The elders were held in high regard and men 
of good breeding were not expected to make the orders of their elders subject 
to queries or criticism.9 Vimayal? ot discipline was considered a capital virtue 
and even the king did not use his arrogance to despise his inferiors, and spoke 
mildly to the lowly.!! This was an outcome of his disciplined education. 


| Amusements 

| The Society of the time of the poet which had the theatre and the intoxi- 
cating liquor to its aid had naturally cultivated almost 2. Grecian taste in Its 

| mettiments. Wine and flower were the chief aids to this end. Long garlands 

| and various cosmetics added to the charms of ladies. Music, which had at- 
tained to a very high standard both in theory and practice, has been expounded 
almost to a^trying degree in the Malavikagnimitra xi Vasantotsava. which was 
supposed to be 2 fit occasion for staging various plays, also witnessed the merri- 
ments of the intoxicated people all round. During the pleasure baths in the 
public tanks women enjoyed themselves to a questionable extent in oe 
raptures. They beat the water to produce the sound rescue m F tam- 
tams.15 Joyous ladies, residing in towns, were accustomed to plucking Sowers 
and utilizing them in abundance in their toilet. This verse is important inas- 


1 Raghu., 1. 55, V. 3» XI. 35; Ku, V. 31, 32- 
2 Sak., p. 37. 
3 Kg., VI. 53. m 
4 Raghu, XÍ. 69, XUI. 66, 79; Ku., V1. 50; 
5 Raghu., VII. 18; Ku., VIL 72- 
S fafafa SŪĀ-, PP- 37» 
1 7M. P., 4. 
| 8 Raghu., XIU. 66. 
9 [bid., XIV. 46. 
10 bid., IIT. 34. 
u ]bid., 25. 5 
12 ]bid.; also Ibid., X. 79. 
33 Acts T and II. 
14 Mal., p. 2. 
15 M. P., 33; Raghu., XVI. 64. 


Šāk., pp. 37, 465 Vik. p. 137- 


46, 156, 22; Raghu., V. 2. XIV. 82. E 
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z 
much as it suggests an environment in which the mirthful citizen proceeded in 
his enjoyments. We read of beds of flowers and leaves prepared in chambets 
of crccpers.! When a king fell to evil ways leaving the cff. irs of the State to 
his ministers end became a servent of ‘wine and women, of him, cupidinous, 
and living in ccmpany of women, each succeeding festivity richer than its pre- 
decessor, superseded the latter 1ich in its preparations, in palaces resounding 
with the sound of the mrdanga.” E A ; 

Another popular amusement was the springing of coloured water ejected 
thrcvgh syringes. Dice! was a similar game of interest which attracted many 
men. Boys and girls? played with balls$ which rebounded by the strokes of 
the hend." 

Swings’ (dola) were a commen means of merriment which people, espe- 
cially women, enjoyed unmindful of the danger of being thrown? away. The 
werd used for a swing is do/z, and doladhirohana, referred to in the passage quo- 
ted below, means ‘to ride on a swing” Queen Iravati says: ‘I wish to enjoy 
the pleasure of sitting in the swing in company with your lordship.’ ™® There | 
were regular joy-swings in pleasure gardens attached to the mansions of the rich | 
as suggestcd by the passage quoted above. Another passage warrants the exis- | 
tence of rooms fitted with swings, and of those meantfor other sports! | 


(ildgaresu). i 

Story-telling was another sort of diversion for the people, who gathered | 
together in the evening round the village elders versed in narrating ancient 
tomantic tales, and listened to the interesting stories. Thus they generally 
spent their evenings. The details of royal hunt has already been givcn.4 From 
the Sakuntala we learn that on his hunting expeditions the king was accom- | 
panied with Yavanis or the Greek female attendants carrying bow and arrow 
and profoundly garlanded.!5 Kautilya, as noted elsewhere, also enjoins upon 
a king to go surrounded by female attendants carrying bow and arrows while 
hunting. Megasthenes!? found this practice in existence in the royal family | 


of Magadha. 


1 Raghu., XIX. 23. 
*Ibid., 5. 
3 auam: TAAT IR: Ibid., XVI. 70. 
4 Ibid., VI. 18. 
5 Māl.,p. 85. 
5 Ibid., Raghu., XVI. 83; Ku., I. 29. 
' * Raghu., XVI. 85. 
8 Ibi j B 
` Ibid., XI. 46, XIX. 44; Māl., PP- 39, 41, 47, 48, 49. 
Mal., pp. 41, 49. 
1? Ibid., II. 
11 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
12 Raghu., VITI. 95. 
13 
pi 30. 
14 
Pp. 194-96. 
15 fak., p. 57. 
16 McCrindle’ 


S Ancient India as Depicted by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 72. 
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Morality 

Under the social circumstances described in the preceding pages one may 
naturally infer that the morality of the society was not entirely unquestionable 
yet we find the people described as keeping close to the righteous path? as en- 
joined by the holy scriptures, and the king, himself remaining an untransgressor 
of the prescribed limits, as keeping guard over the observance of varnasrama- 
dharma? and chastising the casual offenders? "This is why it apparently looks 
difficult to teconcile the righteous people with their common merriments and 
the habit of drinking. 

We have several allusions to courtesans! and prostitutes? who, besides 
being accomplished musicians and dancers employed to sing and dance at child- 
birth? ond such other occasions, were bad characters of the society. The caves 
of the Nicagiri are referred to as becoming fragrant with the anointed bodies 
of the prostitutes? who met the distracted lads of the city in those caves. In 
the temple of Mahākāla at Ujjaini they danced holding fly-whisks in their hands.? 
The employment of courtesans, displaying their various graces and winning 
postures in the temple of Mahakala is remarkable. The dance in Siva's temple 
is similar to one atranged in modern times in northern India in honour of Siva 
in the month of Sravana. It is possible that the custom of employing devadasis 
in the temples of southern India may have descended from that of attaching 
courtesans to the temples of gods. i ; 

References? to abhisarikās ct adulteresses warrant their existence in the so- 
ciety. A verse says that ‘the highway along which the abbisarikas producing 
inarticulate music from, and lighting the toad side with, the anklets, were wont 
to tread, now jackals go.’ Rendezvous or sectet places of meeting of lovers 


have been alluded to.? Such a sanketagrha, 25 the Malavikagnimitra describes, 


a 1 2 7/7 
was a verandah erected round an ašoka tree and covered witha roof." Dans? 


or female messengers, hastening the meeting of lovers at the rendezvous and 
on of love were not wanting. 


expediting their love intrigues into consummati wanting 
has or deceitful lovers, who apparently loved their wives 


So were extant Ja E 
but secretly paid their addresses to other sweethearts. From the Sākuntala 


and the Kumarasambhava we learn of love-letters!® from one lover to another. 


1 Raghu., T. 17. 
E imal, Ill. 2n V. 19, XIV. 67; Sak., p. 162. 
3 Raghu., XV. 51. 
4 Rz., IIT. 5; M. P., 8, 55- 
9 A JP. 29o 
€ Raghu., TIT. 19. 
ane 15, 28o 
id., 55. ; S 
Ibid? 33; Raghu, XVI. 12, XVII. 693 Ki, VI 435 
10 Raghu., XVI. 12. 
= Sak., III. 23; Mal, p. 93- 
Mal., Act Il. 
18 Thid., III. 14; Raghu., VI. 12, XVIII. 53, XIX. 33. 
14 Raghu., XIX. 31. 
15 Ru., I. 73; Sak, p- 97. Ul. 23- 
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It was an age when the Kdmasitras of V: atsyayana p eying ae epe 
preciated and quoted as may be inferted from myriads O va references 
to them made by Kalidasa. The poet draws freely from T ātsyājana in his de- 
scriptions regarding love and other amorous aspects. The a oth and roth 
cantos of the Raghwamsa and the 8th canto of the Kamérsambhava abound in 
such allusions. LY 

Thieves and burglers were not unknown and we read of their several syno- 
nyms in Kalidasa. 

Nevertheless the society was mostly composed of righteous people tread- 
ing the path of rightcousness. Chaste wives in the absence of their husbands 
discarded all items of varied toilet and pleasure. "They looked at no one except 
their own husband? and it was with no mean justification that their residential 
apartments were styled as suddbānta,* i.e., a pure and sinless harem. Many a 
widow expired? on the funeral pyre of her husband for the excessive love she 
bore to him. A man also thought it sinful to look at others’ wives ;? to touch 
their bodies® was indeed a sin beyond all retribution. "The proper conduct of 
a man in the presence of a woman is exemplified in the person of Kuša who 
got startled at the approach of the personified Rajyalaksmi and observed that 
the descendants of Raghu were entirely inattentive to the charms of others’ 
wives." Others’ property likewise was respected and Dilipa refrains from drink- 
ing the milk of Vasistha’s cow when offered to him by her without the per- 
mission of het owner.® 


Furniture and Other Household Necessaries 


. With regard to furniture we read of several kinds of seats, viz. thrones, 
high-seats and benches; bedsteads; boxes, etc. Siwhadsana® was the throne of 
a king and was naturally costly, made of gold with set gems.!? T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rao explains it as ‘a four-legged seat, circular or rectangular in shape and 
one hasta or cubit in height. The four legs of this seat are made up of fout 
small lions! "There were other seats made of gold? and of precious stones? 
Which must have been the property of the rich. 


1 Raghu., VI. 12-19, 81, VII. 22 (Vatsyayana quoted by the Commentator IX. 31 

32 34 38 39 46, 47, XVI. 12, XVII. 69, XVIII. 55, XIX. OR NA DE $' IV 14 
UR p I. 1-12, 16, 21, 29, 51; Rv, II. 10,3 Māf., pp. 37. 39, 53, 84, IIT. 14, IV. 14, 15; 

? Raghu., Vl. 67. 

3 Ibid., TIT. 16, VI. 45. 

SK, VI: 20,35. ` 

5 Sāk., p. 164, V. 28. 

* Ibid., V. 29. 

? Raghu., XVI. 6-8. 

8 Ibid., IL. 66. 

9 Ibid., VT. 6. 

E Ibid. 
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Furniture 


We also read of beautiful seats made of ivory! covered with white 
covers.  Bhadrapitha® ot Bhadrasana_ is another kind of seat, “the 
height whereof,” says Gopinatha Rao, “is also divided into "sixteen 
parts, of which one forms the thickness of the upana or the basal layer, 


four of the jagati or the next higher layer, three of the kumuda, one of the . 


pettika, three of the kantha, one of the second pattika, two of the broader mahā- 
pattike and one of the ghtitavāri the topmost layer (see Pl. VI. fig. 6). Bhadra- 
pitha may be either circular or rectangulars? ““Vetrdsanas* were seats made of 
cane weed and we actually find an example of such a cane chait with wickcr werk 
sculpte.red on one of the exhibits of the Muttra Museum. P#thika® or p tha, says 
Dr. P. K. Acharya, “is probably corrupted from pi-sad to sit upon, hence means 
a stool, scat, chair, throne, pedestal, altar$." 

Vistara" was also an honoured seat, a high seat worthy of a royal household 
as the context in which the word has been used suggests. Besides these there 
were benches and high bedsteads. Majica® was a bench. Dr. Acharya explains 
it as ‘a bedstead, couch, bed, sc fa, a chair, a throne, a platform, a pulpit?.” There 
were gallery-like structures o£ these mañcas, tising one over the other, like a sta- 
dium with space to welk about between the rows. Talpa wasa high bedstead, 
and so was paryanka. The latter was ‘of nine varieties,’ says Dr. Acharya, ‘as 
they may be from 21 to 37 ehgulas in width with increments of 2 angulas™.” “The 
materials of which bedsteads and seats (asana) are generally constructed are various 
kinds of timberi2." Saiyyātt was the cover, bed and bedstead referred to as 2 
whole. All furniture enumerated above was almost invariably furnished with a 
cover as white as the colour of a swant®, The phrases used for a cover are uffarac- 
cada and āstaraņa"!. The former appeats to have been a bedcover as ithas been 
mostly used in reference to a bed or a long seat, whereas the fatter was one for 
chairs, cushions and the like. There is 2 reference to à ceiling-cover also from 


which decorative balls! wete hung. 


1 Ibid., XVII. 21. 
2 Ibid., 10. 
3 The Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part I. p. 20- 


5 Mal., p. 66. 

c A Dict. of Hindu Arch., P: 349- 

1 Vik., p. 138; Kii VII. 72- 

8 Raghu., VI. 1. 3. 

» A Dict. of Hindu Arch., p. 401. 
10 Raghu., V. 155 XVI. 6 
11 Ibid. 
12 Indian Architecture, p: 62- 
15 4 Dict. of Hindu Arch p- 346- A 
14 Raghu., TIT. 15, V. 65, 72- | > 
15 Ku., VIII. 82. vt 
16 Raghu., V. 65; XVII. 21; Ke, VIII. 89. RES 
17 Raghu., Vl. 4. Ax 
18 M. U., 7. : is 
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Of household utensils we read of vessels made of pa Ons ats a gold? 
plates of metals and of clay’. Costly utensils decorated di Household of the 
tich whereas the carthen ones that of the middle class. NANG was a big 
pitcher which was used as a huge water receptacle. Ghafa® was a small one 
used for the same putpose. E 

Boxes were also a necessary furniture of the household and have been 
variously referred to as wanjisa®, karandaka’, and i One pianana P D r. Acharya 
explains mafijisd, as “a box, casket, receptacle, a wardrobc?, Kālidāsa has 
invatiably alluded to it in respect of a casket containing otnamenis. „Ka andaka 
was a basket! perhaps for carrying articles of toilet. Tā/arputapidbāna was a 
similar casket. Ma; was the largest of the three. Dr. Acharya, details its 
three kinds. It was ‘of timber ot iron,’ says he, ‘square, rectangular or citcular 
generally fitted with three chambers. It had three names corresponding to 
its three kinds, and use—Parņamafijūsā, Tailamaiijūsā and Vastramafijiisatt,’ 

Then there were miscellaneous articles of daily use like lamps!?, fans of 
palms and lotus or lily leaves!4 and tents made of cloth’. The parasolt$ also 
was an article of daily use for warding off the sun and rain. Every house was 
furnished with a store-room!? to accommodate various articles of the 
household. 

Of conveyances we read the following, viz. syandana}8, caturasrayanans and 
Karniratha®®, besides hotses and elephants on land and boats?! on watet, and 
the beasts of burden like the camels?2, mules?? and oxen*. Syandana was the cha- 
tiot used in earlier times in warfare which must have become extinct by the time 
of Kālidāsa. Caturasraydna was a litter or palanquin carried by four men. Yana 


* Ku., VIII. 75; Raghu., Il. 36, X. 51. 
* Raghu., YI. 36, X. 51. 
3Tbid,. V. 2. œ 
^ Tbid., II. 36, V. 65, IX. 75, 75, 76. 
5 Ibid., XIV. 78, XIII. 34; Sak., PP- 25, 47. 
€ Mal., pp. 73, 87, 104. 
Gk., p. 217. 
8 Vik., p. 121. 
Al Dict. of Hindu Arch., p. 463. The word in the sense of a casket has been used in the 
Bhattiprolu Inscription, Nos. 1, IV, VIII, Ep. Ind., VII. P- 326-29. 
"A Dict. of Hindu Arch., P. 114. 
1t Indian Architecture, p- 69. 
12 Raghu., V. 37 74; M. U., 5; Vik., III. Ay 3o 
"i Ku., IL. 55. 
^ Raghu., V. 74. 
15 Sak, Ul. he 
163mm Ibid., V. 6. » 
17 Māl., pp. 63, 64. 
+ Ragin T. 36, 2 40. 
19 Tbid., VI. 10. 
= Ibid., XIV. 13. 
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was a general name for conveyances: it was one of the four kinds of Vastu con- 
sisting of Adika, Syandana, Sibikā, and Ratha. — Kargiratha wasa small chariot 
for driving ladies in, as explained by the commentator (siri yogyo 
| aiparathap). 


Horticulture 


Gardens were a necessity to the people as they fuenished them with flower, 
the most essential item of their decoration and toilet. Flower served alike the 
daughter of a recluse and the queen of an emperor, as the sole ornaments 
for the former and an adornment of the hair for the latter. And hence it was 
that the att of gardening was cultivated and horticulture? (udyānavyāpāra) bad 
grown to be an affectionate concern of a household. 

We read of gardens of two types, viz. one attached to a house ota royal palace? 
popularly known as a pramadavand’ and another, a public sort® There was a 
specific cultivation of the flower gatden and the orchard’, A garden in the sense 
of Kālidāsa often contained both the flower plants as well as fruit trees. A gar- 
den was variously known as upavana", udyana®, etc. Kalidasa has invariably asso- 
ciated a residential house with a garden. According to Vatsyayana’s Kamasutras, 
all decent houses and palaces of kings must have pleasure gardens attached to 
them. “Attached to it," says he, “there must be a vtiksavatika (or puspava- 
tika), ot a garden with wide grounds, if possible, where flowering plants and 
fruit can grow as well as kitchen vegetables q4 warte FEAT feat Afgan net 
faa mamada 3, p. 114. In the middle of the ground should be excavated 
cither a well or a tank, or a lake (sei «amit a m amia)” The 
Upavana Vinoda, a tteatise on arbori horticulture, says: “He is verily the king 
whose abode is provided with spacious gardens, containing large tanks of 
pools adorned with beautiful lotus blossoms over which humming bees fly—that 
may be regarded as the consummation of all happiness on the part of men, and 
that give intense pleasure to the mind of sportive and pleasute-sceking is 
puffed with the pride of beauty!0.” The conditions and requirements of a gat m 
as pointed out by Vatsyayana and Sarngadhara seem to have been fully oe 
by the garden-planters of Kalidasa's time. Gardens were generally laic ous 
within the palace and they grew most of the trees, plants and creepers -— l 
in the chapter on Flora and Fauna. The whole family felt attracted to the garden. 


i ; 1 A Dict. of Hindu Arch., P: 517- 
2 Mal., p. 35: i 
3 item Raghu., XIX. 23; Māl., pp: S Vik., p. 34: 
a Mal., pp. 39, 403 Sak, PP: 193» 198; Vi jih, as 
5 M. ut d KHA VIII. 32, XIII. 79; XIV. 30; Mal., V. 1. 

4 6 Sāk., p. 25- 

3 ? M. U., 8, M. P., 23. 

8 Ku., TI. 35, 36 


? Chakladar: Social Life in Ancient India, quoted in the Introduction, p. 17, to 
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Plants were loved and ladies themselves wateted them! out oflove. To Parvati 
a devadaru had become as deat as her own son?. So was also a mandāta tree to 
the wife of the Yaksa of the Meghadita’. Sakuntala also felt deep affection for 


the plants of the hermitage.. rā i i 

The garden was irrigated by means of narrow drains? (&/j4) full of running 
water with water-fountains9 as their source. These water-wheels incessantly 
threw jets of cool water and thus kept the beds of the garden flooded. 
The circular ditch (d/avā/a) round the trees was filled with water, The 
ālavāla was otherwise known as ddhbdrabandha’. "The Uparana Vinoda says 
that “during the rainy and autumn seasons when it does not rain one should 
fill the circular ditch under the tree with water.” It must have been a pleasure 
to see the daughters of hermits watering the small plants of the hermitage with 
jars. Perhaps there were special pitchers for watering purposes! (secanaghata), 

The garden contained a tank of water! and creepers, specially the mādhavi!? 
and the ptiyangu!t, with their luxurious spread of foliage formed into fragrant 
canopies and arbours!? which were fitted with crystalline!* or other stone slabs to 
siton. The gatdens of the rich were further fitted with artificial hillocks or mock- 
hills!" (kridasaila), and with crystalline posts on which the domestic peacock roost- 
ed and disported itself!8. Swings were fitted there either in the open garden, of 
within a bower!? or in an open room”, Big and shady trees werc surrounded with 
a taised and round vedikā*!. 


Public gardens” (nagaropavanah) were generally situated outside the town and 
were hence called by the name of babirupavana™ ot ‘a pleasure garden situated out- 


1 Raghu., Y. 51, V. 6, XIII. 34, XIV. 78; Šāk., pp. 25, 47. 121. 
* Raghu., Yl. 36. i 4 ee 
9 AVI (Why reas f 
4 Sak., pp. 26, 27. 
5 Raghu., XII. 3. 
5 Mal., II. 12. 
7 Raghu., XII. 5. 
3 Ibid., V. 6. 
"ila, I. 51, XIV. 78 
u fak., p. P 
1? Raghu., XIX. 9; M. U., 13; Mā/., II. 12. 
13 M. U., 15; Mā/., pp. 569) HS; 
Aiga p. 38. 
ghu., XIX. 23; Šāk., pp. 8 bps 
1 Säk., p. 200; Vik., p. 5 N, Lm 
TIM. US 14; Vik., P. 54. 
U., 16. 


5; fob Eft 
22 Raghu., XIV. 34; Mal., V. 1. Public parks and 


ment CAr/Bafastra, Sukranīti, Kāmandakanīti) for health gardens were provided by the Govern- 


recreation and enjoyment of the public 
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side’ (the city). Sometimes they were planted and laid out alongside a river! 
and ran in rows? one after another. © 

Tn the gatden often a tree was married to a creeper? and the occasion was 
celebrated with great mirth. Dobada* ot the ceremony of touching the ašoka tree 
with the foot of a maiden which caused it to blossom was one of great pleasure 
and gave poets many occasions to elaborate it and weave the threads of theit 
love-yarns. Gardeners or udyānapālikāss were appointed to look after the 
gardens. : : 

Gatdens furnished endless enjoyments to their owners. The creepers pro- 
vided them with pleasure bowers fitted with crystalline benches and beds of flowers 
and leaves where many 2 love-scene was consummated, into first 2 rendezvous 
and eventually a Gāndharva wedlock, where lovers soliloquized within the hear- 
ing of their beloveds resting uneasily in love agony. Tt was here that a libidinous 
king rctired to pursue his amorous ends having dropped the yoke of administra- 
tion on the shoulders of his ministers9. It was here again that the asoka, karni- 
kara and the mango blossomed, the pattot echoed the sounds around, the cuckco 
cooed, the peacock danced, and the yathika and the madbavi perfumed the air. The 
most exquisite description of a gatden given by the poet is one contained in the 
Vikramorvasi whete, he says, the peacock and the swan strut and hover over the 
fountain to catch the water sprays, where the domesticated caged parrot shouts 
for water, and the bees crowd on the karnikata tree". In these gardens seasonal 
birds and bees poured forth their sweet music and aroused the amorous feeling 
of the aesthetic citizens to 2 height of dreadful rapture. There the citizens Jay 
callously tossing on their sides sunk in the reveries of their romances and s iz 
of the soothing slumber of their happy musings on the cool crystalline ene ie 
fixed in the love-feeding silence of the most artistically contrived aba šā e 
sweetly fragrant creeper of the mddhavi, priyarem and the like. In suc F taty 
nooks did the aesthetic citizen of the time of Kālidāsa spin the yarn an weave 
the texture of his love-sheet. The picture is one of an incorrigible lotus-eatet! 


LM. P.;36. 

2 Ibid.,35. 

3 Raghu., VIII. 61; Sak, pp. 31532: 

4 Raghu., VII. 62, 63; M. U., 153 Mal., p. 54: t 

5 Mal., pp. 355 96; Sak., pp- 189» 195; M. P., 36: 

9 Raghu., XIX. 4. i 
7 Vik., Il. 22. 
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BOOK IV 


CHAPTER XII 
POETRY AND DRAMA, MUSIC AND DANCING 


Kalidasa, as is evident from his works, was a man of great attainments 
and was cndowed with an uncommon degree of aesthetic sense. He has 
described at length the several branches of Fine Arts. Poetry and Drama, 
Music and Dancing, Painting, Sculpture and Terracottas, and Architecture have m 
all been described in varied details ond on attempt will be made in the following 
pages to give an account of them as disclosed by a study ofthe poct. Poetry 
and drama have been treated here only in principle as their detailed account is 
given in chapters on Education and Learning. 


Poetry and Drama 


Kalidasa represents the Augustan age of Sanskrit poetry. His own poetty 
is of the highest order and is the swcetest and most petfect of all that the San- 
skrit literature has ever known. Meghadita, a lytical poem, has chatmed the . 
world by its simple imagery and romantic melody. The Raghwaméaand Kumāra- | 
sambhava ate two such narratives as have eatned universal credit for the genius | 
of Kālidāsa. The Abbijñäna Sakuntala is an embodiment of the most tender | 
feelings that sways the mortals and it marks its author out as one of the foremost | 
poets of the world of all times. 

Kalidasa himself recognizes the high worth of his poetty and he inserts a | 

A pregnant line suggesting that the excellence of a work depends not on its ptio- 
tity of composition but on the appreciation that it can clicit ftom competent cri- 
tcs. His attitude towards his renowned predecessor the sage Valmiki is oné of 


1 Māl.,1. 2. 
> Raghu, I. 4. 
A facta st aged Mal, I. 2. 
oe SIEG TUT Wd prf ser Tay | 
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merit. Saumilla! and Kaviputra? are nothing more than mere names to us, but | 
there is no doubt about the fact that they had established their name in literary | 
traditions of the times and were well understood in poetical allusion. 
In the time of Kālidāsa the well-cultured (saz skārapäta) Sanskrit language had 
made a great progress but the simple natural style? of the vernacular, i.e. Prak- 
rit, was held in high honour. The plays abound in the sweetest and simplest 
expressions of Prakrit; naturally the sphere of Prakrit was wide since it was the f 
common dialect, and in the plays it was that dialect which was spoken by the 
characters excepting a few like the king, preceptor, chamberlain, ministers. It i 
was the time in poetry when all the mts were well cultivated and put to | 
practical use during the staging of the drama”. 
"The stage was busy and the theatre full. A dramatic performance was 4 com- 
mon feature on festive occasions,® like the marriage and the advent of the spring. 
After the rites of marriage were over the period of mirth and mertiment ensued 
and something like a dramatic performance was given by maids who entwined 
expressive dance in graceful play and whose eloquent motions with an actor's art 
showed to the life the passions of the heart, and who were further accomplished 
in vris like the kansiki". The play entitled the Mā/avikāgnimitra was staged on 
the day of the vernal festival’. 
The dramatic art? was held in gteat honour as is evidenced by the speech of 
Gaņadāsa, the preceptor of music and acting, who refers to one’s hereditary 
lore or Aulavidya while defining this art as quoted below: “Granted that everyone 
of course thinks highly of his own hereditary lore; but the great regard I have for 
the dramatic art is not without reason!” Theabove quotation shows that differ- 
| ent families specialized in different branches of att. Dramatic art was supposed 
| to be a peaceful sacrifice to the gods (where bloodshed was absent), and divided 
in two different ways by Siva in his body (attended with that of Uma) It wasan | 
att which aimed at disclosing the human behaviour (life) arising from the three | 
prime qualities of Sativa, Raja and Tama, and it was chequered by LE ac | 
ments. This mdfya or scenic art was said to be an amusement a a a | | 
the varied tastes of the people™. It is interesting to note that this det ita fe e | 
dramatic att is much in keeping with similar ideas regarding its origin W » DAN 
| been set forth in works of poetics like the Natyasastra of hee ae the ate | 
ripaka o£ Dhanafijaya Here is a definition of the dramaticart which 1s rematk- 


ably scientific. 


} 4 Ibid., 91. 

f 5 Ibid., p. 2; Vik., P- 60. - 

6 Ku., VII. 91. ; š 
? Ibid. 

8 guga Mal., p. 2- 

9 apex Ibid., p. 7: |. 4: 
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In the Malavikagnimitra an intellectual contest between two preceptors of. 
is held in which the pupils of the respective preceptors 


music, dancing and acting is I e respective pi 
vie with NR to establish the reputable skill of their teachers: “The two 


pteceptors of acting, each cager for victory NGE the other, mie um “A you 
like two dramatic sentiments in bodily formi." One of the preceptors says that 
he learnt the art of acting from a competent authority (sutirthdt), and that further- 
mote he had given practical lessons in the art of dramatic representations, and 
had been consequently favoured by the King and the Queen”. ‘This statement 
also speaks highly of the State patronage of fine atts, particularly that of the 
dramatic art. The following speech further refers to the theory and practice of 
theart. “Let your Majesty, therefore, be pleased to examine him and me in the 
theoretical knowledge and in practical skill, Your Majesty alone is a critical 
judge of us both?." "The ar: had attained to the position of a well-defined 
scientific subject. The King, himself an accomplished person, was considered 
an adept in the dramatic art by authorities on acting and was deemed fit enough 
to act as their judge. 

Women, it would seem, were specially marked out in the learning of the fine 
atts and when it was discovered that in judging the performance the king would 
be suspected by the queen of complicity in the intrigue, which might thus be 
detected, Kausiki, a woman ascetic, was approached and addressed thus: “Re- 
vercd lady, a dispute about superiority in knowledge has arisen between Gana- 
dasa an Haradatta; your reverence, therefore, must occupy the position of judge 
in this matter®.”. "The word Prāfnika is to be noted in this connection. This 
signifies examination. The art of dancing was recognized as one chiefly of prac- 
tical demonstration® and although its theory also had considerably developed it 
was not given such impottance as its practice. About the cultivation of the art 
it has been said: “One man is at his best when exhibiting his art in person; 
another has as his special qualification in the power of communicating his skill; 
but only he who possesses both these excellences, should be placed at the head of 
teachers’.” An exposition of the att of dancing, which was in fact a branch of 
the dramatic art, is thus put in the speech of the Parivrajika. The contest of the 
teachers in the Malavikagnimitra in the science of dramatic performance (vijfana 
satigharsa®) further brings out the notion of the att. The acceptance of an unfit 
pupil was denounced as want of discernment on the part of the teacher® and it 

i m E of him to exercise enough care in the choice of his pupil, for on the 
e er s inherent aptitude for the cultivation of an att depended in a large measure 
i the success of the preceptor’s efforts, z 


4$ MATI: Raag | Ibid., p. 17. 
"supra fg meray Ibid. D E 
? Ibid., I. 16. 
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Tn th e following extract there isa reference to the dramatic art and its founder : 
Bharata: “The lord of the gods, with the guardians of the quartets, is desirous of i 
secing to-day the dramatic performance taught to you by the sage Bharata, which 
is the substratum of the eight sentiments, and wherein there is charming acting?” v 
The references to Bharata, astarasasrayah and lalitābhinayam discussed in chapters — 
VI, VII, VIII, IX and X of the Nāfyasāsira show that the great work of Bharata 
on the principles of dramatic art had almost been completed by the time of 
Kalidasa. Kalidasa himself refers to Bharata as a muni thus denoting antiquity as + 
regards the time of the author of the Nafyasastra. One thing mote isto be noted in 
this connection. As this was the first occasion on which the play Malavikagnimitra 
was being staged, as is evidenced by the phrase navena natakena?, the Abhiripas 
probably included the Prasnikas ot judges of the play. It may be noted that 
according to the Nūtyašāstra of Bharata special officers technically known as the. 
Prasnikas were charged with the duty of witnessing the performance of new dra- 
matic pieces and reporting on their respective excellences to the king who in 
such cases acted as the virtual custodian of the interests of young aspiring poets. 
It may be assumed that the favourable verdict of these judges earned 2 speedy 
fame for really deserving sons of the Muse and the patronage of the sovereign at 
once got them into limelight. There is distinct reference to these Prasinka® 
officers in the Malavikagnimitra. 

In the phrase preksdgrha* we havea reference to the representation or theatre- 
hall. Tārānātha, however, accepts a different reading, vargapreksa, in its place 
which he explains to mean ‘the waiting-toom for the actor’, green room. aed 

Before staging the final drama a rehearsal was given. On the day of the re- 
hearsal, it appears, Brahmins wete fed for the auspicious opening of the theatre 
which is borne out by the Malavikagnimitra? 

This feeding of a Brahmin during a rehearsal or the first opening of a theatre 
refers to 2 definite social custom. It was customary in ancient times to worship 
the tutelaty deity and make presents to Brahmins by way of daksina uo m 
was initiated into some art or astra, Of at any inaugural ceremony. i. J 
sevati is another reading of the phrase which means a ‘sactifice AS) Dm 
musical entertainment’ performed when a dramatic, company was IOTMA"Y 


clared open$. 
We give below 


TT ingas given by the poet. The 
a description of the stage and acting as given Dy eR A 
ivrajika lālavikāgnimitra while announcing het decision on the perior: — 
eu Looe es folly analyses the ped E m = mr 
“The meaning was well brought out by her limbs w c O 5 
ROOM (9 S rove of her feet (padanyaso) was 10 perfect unison with 


1 Vik., II. 17. 

2 Mal., p. 2. 
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there was complete identification with the sentiments mo the acting pet- 
formed by means of the movements of the hands was ae e, whi s in fs succo 
stages chased away emotion gave fise to another from its substratum; still the 
interest remained just the samet.” — f ow 
Nepatbyaparigatā? refers to a curtain hanging on the stage. . The term used 
for a curtain is Z/ras&arigP. The word sambartum reflects that there were more 
curtains than one, and that the front curtain was rolled up; for the king speaks 
of its being rolled up and not of its removal. Thus there were curtains on the 
stage which were tolled up and dropped down according to the necds of the stage. 
A study of the stage directions makes the above facts clearer still. The phrase 
pravisati dsanastho raja? contains a stage direction which ordinarily means that 
‘the king seated on a throne enters upon the stage.” This would mean a con- 
tradiction for if the king were dsanastha he could not be described as pravišati. | 
We must therefore suppose that the stage knew a certain kind of arrangement, ` | 
suggests Kale, by which the curtain could be removed and the characters dis- 
covered to the audience in various postures. In Kālidāsa (also in Bhavabhiti) 
we often come actoss situations with approptiate stage directions which make it | 
necessary to admit the existence of a rollable curtain, if we do not want to make 
those situations and stage directions absurd. Pravišati thus means is | 
discovered (sitting) when the curtains are rolled up to reveal line. 
There were different types of stage dresses meant for different kinds of parts | 
played by the characters of the drama. Kau$iki says: “I speak in my capacity 
as a judge. Let the two pupils enter dressed in fine attire, that the elegance of 
movements of all their limbs might be clearly displayed." This particular dress 
was given to those who had to dance on the stage. Among the many styles of 
dress for the stage was the dress of the abbisārikā. She was ‘decked with but a few 
ornaments and veiled witha blue silk$ She would dispense with such ornaments as | 
were likely to produce lustre or sound. She was to walk out clad in dark vest- | 
ments so that she might not be recognized by the people who knew her. A third | 
kind of stage dress has been alluded to in the hunting costume?. The Yavanīs!! 
the custodians of the king's arms and forming the first row of the bodyguards of 
the king, put on distinct costumes to distinguish them as foreigners on the stage. | 
In like manner one acting the part of a manini ota wife remonstrating against | 
the conduct of her husband, had a special dress, and so had one actine the part of | 
a Virabiui, ot a munikanyaka ot of a woman observing a vow! or of one repenting??. | 


1 Mal., TI. 8. | 
2 Ibid., IT. 1. 
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In like manner the person going outfora hunt WOrea distinctive attire, that match- 
ing with the leaves of the sylvan trees, so that he might not be distinguished by his 
prey. He was followed by fowlers carrying nets and a pack of hovrds". Thus 
every character had a distinct dress. The king had his own, the chamberlain was 
distinguished by his robe (kaficuka) and a staff (vetra), the ascetics had their 
dress made of tree-skin (va/kala), so had Sakuntala and other daughters of the 
recluses, and all who acted on the stage. $ 

Thus equipped with curtains, proper dresses end superb acting while staging 
the excellent pieces, the stage of Kalidasa presented 2 picture of a considerably 
advanced state in the theatrical art. 2 


Music 

Music may be studied under two heads, popular and technical. We have 
many allusions to both but the latter has been elaborately described. 

Popular music was cultivated exclusively by women. As now, they may have 
picked it up in course of time without any regular training within the house where 
they hardly needed any instrument to aidtheir vocel music. On festive occasions, 
they had ample opportunities of cultivating the old traditional songs suited - to 
the occasion and of picking up new ones from some of their new acquaintances. 
They sang auspicious songs at the time of marriage and songs of glory? while 
watching the standing crops. While bathing ina river, they sang and beat the 
water to the tune of their sweet music.” f 

OF technical music! there are very elaborate discussions in he Mélavikagni- 
mitra, We read of music helped by all its six accompaniments. The accompant- 
ments themselves have not been specifically enumerated by the poet. | 

Towns resounded with the sound of music and the description of 
the city of Kubera may well serve for a type. The city of Alakā is described as 
resounding with, the sound of musical instruments, such as mrdariga, played 
evidently by accomplished ladies®. It is the wife of the exiled "Yaksa who, in 
the absence of her husband, tries and is repulsed by all sorts of music, instrumental 
and vocal, in her extreme sorrow: She takes to singing the glories of het lord 
ina placed on her thighs, although such is her anguish 


to the tune of the vēna pl she f en her 
that she cannot pursue it with ease and pleasure; and she forgets even ner 


well practised mérechana® 7 S 

ln ac development of fine arts, state patronage was ener a 
took much interest in the advancement o£ fine arts of which music foun 2 
most important branch. To the king who had neglected a duties e t S 
luxury of wine 2nd women,” music indeed became the food o x on aija 
he constantly fed himself. On him cupidinous, and living in the company ot: 


1 Raghu., IX. 50-51. S 
2 Raghu., IV. 20. i J 
3 Ibid., XVI. 64; cf. Ibid., 62. Ibid., 13. 
„+ Acts I and Il. 
5M.U.,1. j 
S Ibid., 23. 
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women each succeeding festivity, richer than its predecessor, ee M latter 
rich in its preparations, in palaces resounding with the as oft ag my daiga’, 
At another place too much association with music anc a em on 
the part of a king is made the cause of criticism by mig queen”, We may note 
that Indumati, the wife of king Aja, was taught fine arts*, probably music by her 
husband himself which shows the royal house cultivating them. Agnivarņa isa 
past master of music and dancing and corrects the courtesans that attend on him 
to the shame of their teachers’, and naturally the poet calls him a 4777, cxpert. 

We read of a music hallē, which fulfilled the purpose ofa dramatic and dancing 
fall as well, where teachers of the highest order® (sutirtap) imparted scientific 
and technical training in the arts of music, dancing, acting and painting to the in- 
telligent pupils of the royal houschold. This music hall, which looks like a school 
meant fot the inmates of the royal harem, was run at State expense, and the teachers 
attached to the institution drew regvalr salaries (vefana’). "The poct refers to a 
salgitaracand ot concerts. Musical concerts were atranged by the teachers of the 
sarigitasala in which their skill as well as their pupils’ was put to test. One. de- 
scribed in the Mā/avikāgnimitra, however, was the result of an intrigue. In 
thc music hall regular classes appear to have been held and exercises given to and 
heard from the lady scholars?. 

Tt was an institution like the savigīfašā/ā, referred to above, which turned 
out women with poficiency in the fine arts of music and drama like Malavika", 
Parivrārjikāl and sarmistbāt?. The last named, in earlier days, had attained to an 
unparalleled skill in the branch of music. Her achievement in that art has been 
alluded to by the poet in giving her composition (cba/ika) fot atest in acting. The 
treatise written by Sarmistha is a composition in four parts in which the time kept 
is the middle one. This passage incidentally warrants the existence o£ a trsa- 
tise on music by a lady. Sarmistha has been mentioned in the Abbijidna Sakun- 
alal? as well. She is said to have composed some musical pieces and laid down 
some rules regarding music. d 

There were professional singers also. We read of courtesans'® employed 


! Ibid., XIX. 5. 
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in singing on occasions. like the child-birth. This allusion of the poet to 
courtesans dancing and singing at child-birth has been corroborated by Bana 


„inhis Hursacarita where he gives a graphic description of the birth of his hero. lt 


appears that the people called them in, as now, for these performances. They 
were accompanied by their attendants', who perhaps played on instruments of 
music while they sang and danced. : 

Courtesans were employed to sing and dance in the great temple of Maha- 
kala at U jjainī?. "They. were regular servants of the temple whose business it was, 
apart from their demonstration in honour of Siva, to act as the bearers of the 
Lord's flywhisks®. The interest in music and dancing of certain lay men? was 
so great and their accomplishment in the att so admirable that when the couttesans 
committed faults in dancing they rose and corrected them by a practical show and 
thus put their teachers to shame. 

The following musical instruments were in use and have been frequently men- 


„tioned by the poet: vid® vamsakrtya’ (incidentally referring to the flute), veg? (flute) 


mrdaiiga? with its other names, viz., puskara!! and raja, tūrya”, Sankha, 1 
dundubhi and ghantd®. Of these the three last named were mostly used in 
watfare. The savikba or conch opened and ended a battle; when it was blown 
at the end o£ the battle, its sound announced victory to the blower!é. Itwas 
also blown for auspiciousness"". Tarya, however, was 2 musical instrument of 
both peace and waris. Venu was a Haute; mrdaiga, puskara and maraja Were 
kinds of tabor; Za was a kind of trumpet, and dundubhi a sort of kettledrum. 


Sankha was the conch-shell. E 

Kalidasa had a good musical eat anda knowledge of thé airs of the Indian 
music. He notes the songs of airs composed and.to be chanted. i He gives 
sporadic indications of his study of the theory of the subtle science!? of music. 


His women and vina ate almost constant companions. It is, however, strange 


that he makes no specific reference to the ragas. 


| Raghu., XIX. 14- 
TIME Pi 35 
3 Ibid. bē a 
4 Agnivarna, Raghu., XIX: Agnimitra, Maál., I. H. 
5 Raghu., XIX. 14. (RAATI ^ px 
© fro Raghm, VIL, 333 M. Pis 45» V. 23; gfrarfērit Raghu, VI. 35, XIX, 35; araa 
lbid., VIIL 41; Réma, L 83 gaat Bt l. 3: 
7 Raghu., I. 12. 
8 Ibid., XIX. 35. j: 
9 Tbid., XIII. 40, XVI. 13; Mal., p. 21. 
10 Raghu., XIX. 14; M. DU WE ee 
11 Ku., VI. 40; M. P., 56; Un D S 87; Vik 
12 Raghu., Ul. 19, VI. 9, 56, X. 16; XVI. 87; Vik., IV. 12. 
13 Raghu., VI. 9; VII. 63, 64; Ku. T. 23. à 
14 Raghu., X. 76- 
15 [bid., VII. 41. 
16 Ibid., 63, 64- - 
17 Ibid., VI. 9, XVI. 87: 
18 Ibid., III. 19, VI. 9; X. 


76- : 
19 re fentit (gerar Commentator) Rima, 1. 8. 
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Dancing 


Nriju! ot dance has been cultivated in India from very early times and during 
the age of Kalidasa it had reached almost a height of consummation with its vatious 
division and details. In his works as well as in still catlic r works dancing has been 
associated with stage acting. The parivrajika, while judging the demonstration 
of the two preceptors of acting, gives an admirable exposition of the art of dancing 
in her following observation. “The art of dancing consists chiefly in practical 
‘demonstration (p7ayogapradbānam”). She clearly shows that the art of dancing 
was much allied to that of acting and that is why Kalidasa deals with both of them 
as almost a single art. In consequence, a separate study of this art is difficult 
since the affinity between the two, as treated by the poct, is so great. 

_ Several modes of dancing were practised. And although Kālidāsa does not 
give a detailed and specific reference: to the kinds of dance, we get, 
nevertheless, a glimpse into the menysidedness of it from whot we gather 
from his writings. Thus Ganadasa, the teacher of music, dancing and acting; 
asserts to have taught Mālavikā the five-limb dance? (paiva sigabhinaya)s perhaps 
the allusion in this passage can be explained by the Sañoitaratnākara. We 
read of yet another kind of dance known as Chalika’. it was based on 
the catuspada®, i.e. a song of four parts, and it has been regarded as the 
most difficult of dances to be demonstrated?. Chalika, as explained by the 
commentator Kātayavema”, is that kind of dance in which the dancer, while acting 
the part of another, gives expression thereby to his own sentiments.* 

\ 

1 Vik., IV. 12; M. P., 36. 

"sarai fe «Tes Mal., p. 17; wapi pp. 13, 21, 24, 1. 5. TANTE pp. 12, 32. 
SI WAND P. 15; satay Šāk., p. 10, gat p. 13; gajian Vik., p- 60. wala 
Ku., Vil. 91; sanag: sarah: Raghu, XIX. 36. 

“TANTE RAPAT Mal. , p. 14. 

diet Mal., PP- 4, 55-6, 21, 24. Dif. reading fert 

aguera gfax lbid., pp. 21, 24. 


TG Ibid., p. 21. 


me C! ih acumen of Katiyavema does not know them. (3) Dr. 
Er "D 7 i idi 1 1 
E 5 avidian Manuscript omits them. (4) The 
RUE, When being fae Uftamapātra he should have spoken only Sanskrit, speaks in dm in 
T e [: it 
S ainu ae Eu (5) The Prakrit passages alternating with the 
: ? DEA Ee S RS Many of them, though occurring i e king’s soliloqu 

contain vague descriptive allusions in the e F 2s a M Ne 
I to ae (7) They are re bstruct i cede of 
ne reelings expressed in the Sanskrit pa S i i iti 

c f Issages. "se reface Kale" 
E JM Passages. (Vide Pandit’s edition, Preface, pp. 8-9. Kale's 


The above grou K 
nds are strong enough to d Prakri i 
3 k 3 Sons 8h to drop the Prakrit passages out sideration. 
IR however, contain Some stage directions referring p E ME 
nd to 


: : to certain musical Rūdas and Layas 
f 4 number of dancing postures, and it may be worth Beg Dak 
ootnote a succinct allusion to then 1 
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The art of dancing like that of music was kept alive by professionals like 
courtesans who have been frequently mentioned. We have already alluded 
to their employment as dancing girls in the temple of Mahākāla at Ujjaini. Female 


dancers called zartak?" and vanini pursued the exclusive calling of the professional 


dancer. 


Raga, ordinarily, is a musical note, harmony, melody. But in the later system of Hindu 
music it has been further elaborated. "There it is a particular musical mode or order of sound 
or formula, Bharata enumerates six, viz., Bhairava, Kanufika, Hindola, Dipaka, Sūrāga, and 
Megha, each mode exciting some affection. Other writers give other names. Sometimes 
7 or 26 Ragas are mentioned. They are personified and each of the six chief Ragas is wedded 
to g or 6 consorts called Rāginis. Their union gives rise to many other musical modes. — Rag/zz, 
thus, is a modification of the musical mode called Raga. Some 35 or 36 Rāg/nīs are enumerated. 
Laya is the perfect harmonious combination of riya, gana and vadya (dance, vocal and instru- 
mental music. da: TAH explains the Awarakosa). A Dvilaya is a double such. Laya, 
time, a kind of measure, has been given three kinds, yiz., druta, ‘quick,’ madhya, “mean or mode- 
rate” and vilambita, ‘slow’. zat aN faafeaaea aa: | a fafaut ua: —com.). , 

The following kinds of musical airs or tunes and dance have been mentioned: Aksiptika, 
which is a kind of song sung while an actor is approaching the stage and is accompanied 
with dancing and the musical marking of time with the hands (Bharata gives its definition 


thus. (rage fan aniaafrafeat maa aA efus qd: n) Dvipadī, 
which is a type of song and is of four kinds, viz., Suddha, Khanda, Matra, and sampurna (YET 
awr WDAT Wo AA agfa 1 Bharata); Jambbalika, another kind of song in which each 
line is sung once or twice and no pause allowed between the chorus and the next line; 
Khandadhara, which is both a kind of dance and an air in music ( xniur ASA a ); Carcarī, 
which is a strain sung by an actor or actress under the influence of passion and ina tone either 
low, middle or of the highest pitch (Kastu amem Ist KATATA ufa | Semester 
aT ganent yaar fg ad Com). Bhinnaka, which is the name of a musical mode (xmifasi: ); 
Khandaka or Khandika, which is a kind of song sung with particular gestures; Khuraka, which 
is a particular kind of dance (AT) qa Scat, mune EL ii 
Valantikā, a kind of Raga, which is sung in accompaniment with a distinct’ mode of gs C 
tion; Kakubha, again ES a kind of Raga (ETT a: ): Upabhangah, are the 
several divisions of a song; Kugilika and Mallaghati are kinds of dance of which the Prina 
is danced without the help of a Raga but in accompaniment of a particular pose and gesticula- 
tion called Ardhamattali (the Ardhamattali posture is explained as suere qt areas fad: 
HL EA); Galitaka is another distinct type of dance and gesticulation. — Besides 
these a number of other dancing postures and acting gestutes have been mentioned ae 
the Caturasraka, Ardhacaturasraka, Sthanaka, and Vamaka, as also modes of dancing by l- 
ing on the knees (aai facar) of acting with hands joined. ! 

1 Ragbu., XIX. 14, 15, 19. : 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURES AND TERRACOTTAS 


Kalidasa furnishes us with vivid accounts of the artistic activities of his 
times. He has dwelt extensively in his works on the various branches of fine 
arts including painting, architecture, sculpture and the terracottas. An attempt 
is made in the following pages to examine the data furnished by him on these 
topics. Architecture, however, will be treated in a separate chapter. 


Personal Embellishments 


There is ample evidence! in thé works of the poet to show the high level to 
which his times had reached. The development of an aesthetic sense is warrant- 
ed by the incidents of everyday life of the people. Men kept long hair and dried 
the wet hair with fragrant incense of aguru in the manner of women?. They 
anointed their bodies before bath with various sorts of cosmetics? of which the 
chief were the aygarāga and haricandana. Both, men and women, were great 
lovers of ornaments! which they put on frecly and eagerly. They were fond of 
flowers, which women particularly loved and used in place of metal and jewelled 
ornaments? and the blossoms of which they stuck in their hair® -and knit in their 
tresses’. Women wore garments of different hues’. The items of their toilet 
were strikingly modern in their tone and spirit. The cosmetics which they used 
ate strong enough to conjure up images of the Parisian women with their pictures- 
que paints and odoriferous powders. They applied the lac dye, (a kind of red dye 
said to be obtained from tho cochineal insect and from the resin of a particular 


tree), to the soles of their feet, and the tilaka mark to their forehead with the 


black sandal of musk10 and ornamented it with dots of collyrjumii. They 


painted their face with dots!? of different hues. Cheeks were decorated with 
ais figures of tiny leaves’. Eyes were adorned with unguent, and | 
ps" reddened by the application of the dluktaka paint. "The latter were further | 


Šā 
$ afad memset Raghu., VIU. 67; ser Mal., p. 95. afaarfaaa Ibid., IV. 9; Vik., Il. 17. 
SUT IMs NG Go 190 : : ; 

* Vide ante. 

* Ibid. $ 1 - 

5 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid. 
10 Thid. 
N Thid. 
1? [big, 


“fa qada Ibid. *14 Ibid. 
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besmeared with the lodhra powder! which turned them yellowish red. Thus 
women applied several methods of decoration to beautify their person and to dis- 
tinguish themselves as ladies of taste. 


Painting 


Numerous references to the att of painting and its various branches of 
landscapes, portraits and frescoes prove the fact beyond doubt that the age 
of the poct had made astonishing progress in that art. We shall sce presently 
that he alludes to frescoed walls and doors and interiors of houses, caves of moun- 
tains lit up at night by phosphorescent herbs aboynding in the vicinity, painting- 
halls (studio, schools) run with the aid of the state,portraits of monkeys and men, 
magnificent landscapes, admirably planned sketches, various colours, and to 
painting boards and a box of brushes. 

Citrašālā?, the hall of paintings or studio, referred to in the Malavikagni- 
witira? formed part of the sangitasala, the institution where music, dancing and 
stage acting were taught. "There a picture gallery was also kept where pictures 
were hung! and numerous colours were prepared andused. To sucha hall queen 
Dhatini goes where she appreciates a painting the colours of which.are not yet 
dried up?. 


Fresco Paintings 

Mural paintings in residential houses? werea common featute of the times and 
Kalidasa makes innumerable references to them. 'These may well illustrate the 
example of paintings in caves of mountains of which we have hundreds strewn 
over the ridges of the Western Ghats. The frequency of allusions to fresco paint- 
ings strongly suggests that the poet had a first hand knowledge of, and access 
to them. The famous caves of Ajanta, some of which were cut as early as the 
second century before Christ existed there. Later caves, many dating from 
the opening centuty of the Christian era and later, were excavated only a few 


centuties priot to his existence. Some of the later caves might have been 


excavated even during the epoch in which he lived and it is possible thathe might 


also have. paid visits to the glowing frescoes of Ajanta when some of them 
were in the process of being finished. - i es 
We read of the walls of palaces and houses’ being decorated with paintings. 
Mention is made of paintings adorning the courtyards® of the houses which were 
occasionally blurred by the clouds entering the windows and moistening them”, 


1 Tbid. 

? faaet wat adt Mal, p. 5: ee : 

3 Tbid. : 

4 Ibid. RA r ‘ 

5 yaani faadai ibid. pt 5- . 

5 quu (BEEG: Raghu., XIV. 15, 255 afat: MATET: M. U., 1, 17- 

aeaa Raghu., XIV. 15 aag fata 25 afat: A ~ U., 1. fa 
em 6, gA a Aaa 1 ge 1D Raghu., XVI. 16, 

8 M. U., 6. 

? Ibid. 
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when the houses happened to be situated on high mountains. me is not quite 
clear whether these paintings were on the walls oron the floor of the courtyard, 
But as we find several references to floors being. as transparent as crystal, it 
appears that the paintings alluded to were on the walls surrounding the courtyard, 
The main gate of the house was painted with figures of the auspicious rainbow,! 
lotus and conch-shell?. There were frescoes in which pleasure ponds were painted 
displaying elephants, who, while entering into the spread out forest of lotuses, 
were being presented with pieces of lotus stalks by female clephants?. This 
particular painting is an interesting piece as we come across an amazingly 
similar one painted in the cate no. 17 of Ajanta. 


Portrait 


We have several references! to portraits? (prat/kr/) sketched and painted. 
We read of a wife, separated from her husband, employing herself in the sweet 
occupation of painting a portrait of the latter$ as the idea of his person presen- 
ted to her mind’s eye (bhavagamyam"). The Yaksa of the Megbadāta drew the sketch 
of his wife's figures in the form of a wife pretending anger against her husbands, 
on the boulder of a rock with a piece of geru. Urvaśì is said to have been por- 
trayed in the V7kramorvasi®,and Mālavikā is shown as painted in a picture in the 
Mālavikāgnimitra!?. There is a reference to a portrait compared to another in 
which a monkey had been potttayed". i 

Thete are complete plans of portraits sketched and of those proposed to be 
sketched. A rather detailed account of the same may be given below. The 
height of success achieved by the Indian painter can be well imagined from a 
passage occurring in the speech of the Vidūsaka in the Abhijūāna Sakuntala which 
refers to the representation of various human feelings and sentiments of feat, curio- 
sity and the like along with the feeling of exhaustion shown by representing loose 
hanging hair and the little drops of perspiration!? on the face. A concoutse of 
sentiments? were portrayed. The excellent portraying of feelings! has been 
commended ina passage. Dusyanta complains that in the portrait of Sakuntala 
before him, through the process of being painted, want is yet felt of a knot of the 


"BATT Ibid., 12. 

2 Ibid., 17. 

3 Raghu., XVI. 16. 

* Mal., Il. 2, pp. 5, 6, 12, 73; Ragh X 2 M Ge 
210, 218, VI. 18, 30, pp. a T RN serviette ER PP: 199), 1200 ea 
"afaa Raghu., XVII. 53; 
$ M. U., 22. 
age Maret fray Ibid. i 
* Sora frt Ibid., 42. ` 
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Sak., pp. 200, 218; Mak., pp. 12, 73; Vik., p. 42. 


3 ATRE I ga Vik., p. 27. 
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hair over the eats, of $irísa flowers sticking to the eats and touching the temples 
and of the thread of the stalk of lotus reposed between the breasts, It is other- 
wise proposed to fill the background of this picture with kadamba trees of the 
hermitage*. Another reference is made to a portrait in which Sakuntala is por- 


trayed standing with her hand holding a-red lotus and warding with it the attack 
of a bee off her lips*. 


Group Painting S 


Like portrait painting, group painting had also reached a high stage. We 
read of three persons! painted in a group in which all the individual figures are 
commended for their excellent finish, Sakuntala stands in a group portrait, 
her hait knots getting loosened and the flowers stuck in the hait falling, and 
drops of perspiration decorating het face. She is portrayed slightly tired under 
a mango tree full of new leaves, and by her side ate seen her friends®. Another. 
similar group portrayed Malavikā” close to the queen surrounded by het 
attendants. : 

Kalidasa refers, besides the above, to landscapes representing masterly skill 
in its planning and imagination. The following is the theoretical sketch of a 
picture proposed to be finished: “The river Malini is to be drawn with pairs 
of swans resting on its sandy banks; and on both sides of it are to be painted the 
sacred adjoining hills of the Himalayas, with deer reclining on them; and under 
a tree, displaying bark garments suspended from its branches, ges to repre- 
sent a doe rubbing her left eye on the horn of a black antelope à Here is a re- 
markable sketch from which a perfect landscape can be finished which will very 
well show to what an extent the art of painting had advanced. Another allu- 
sion reflects on a possible Jandscape in which the evening is depicted with be 
sky filled with an endless concourse of clouds of several colours as an effect of - 


the touch of the brush". 


Materials for Painting 
the art of painting. Kālidāsa 


i to the technique of à pang pucas A 
Ler msy M : gof picture: Salaka, vartikā of — — 


mentions the following articles needed in paintin 


1 Sak., VI. 18. 
tqfuqui,.mued: Ibid, p, 212: 
E - o. qum Ibid., pp- 213-14- 


1 fere wai qum Ibid., pp- 209-19: 


Sadha catia: lbid., p- 209- 3 
Sacufafa Ibid., pp: 209-10: m 

? fara, ..areaarfeat Mā, p. 5- ngii.. freu 

8 Ibid., p. 5. N 


9 Sak., VL, 17. i qam 
10 Ku., VIII. 45. em : dA 
SS Ku, I. 47; ae Raghu., VIT. 8 (used for a different pue 
12 Raghu., XIX. 19; Km, VII]. 45- ; 
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; P . ZA "īgntē īrtikākarandakas: SIAS 
tūlikāt, ambak red, citraphalaka®, varna and ragas? and nārfikākarandaka”, Šalākā 


was a pencil with which the sketch or outline of the picture was d rawa.  Vattika 

ot tūlikā was the brush, as was also the kürca. But perhaps there was a difference | 
between the two, vattika or tülika and the kürca, inasmuch as the lattet had a 
shatp split point setving for an actual modern paint-brush while the former 

was a blunt pointed pen. Of the brush (kūrca) itself there might have been two 

kinds, a long and a short one, as the expression lamabakürca—a long brush— 
suggests. Citrphalaka was a painting board on which a picture was painted, 

Varna ot raga was the colour used in painting. We read of several colours ‘n- 
cluding ted, yellow and. green? used in painting a picture. Vartikakarandaka 

was a paint-box containing the brushes, and also perhaps colours and other auxi- 

liaties required for painting a picture. 


Colours. 


Dyes, it seems, were used with much discretion. Several colours wete 
used for this putpose. In reference to colours’ the poct rcmarks in the 
Kumarasambhava that the beauty of a picture is much enhanced by the application 
of colouts?. In the picture gallery of the hall of painting mentioned in the 
Malavikagnimitra, the queen sat examining the pictures finished in a multiplicity 
of colours which were still fresh!9. 

The popularity of the att of painting was so gteat that its cultivation had pene- 
trated even the forests where it was pursued in hermitages by the daughters of 
hermits. We read that when Sakuntala was preparing to leave the hermitage of 
Kanva for her husband's home the tsikanyas, who had never seen the use of gold 
ornaments, leatnt the propet position of ornaments through their acquaintance 
with paintings!! and decorated the person of Sakuntala after their manner. 

. The cultivation of the att of painting was not only a diversion and Kāli- 
dasa makes it as important as the pursuit of yoga. It has been enjoined upon a | 
sculptor"? that before starting on carving outan image he must sit for a long while | 
absolutely lost in contemplation of his theme and he shall proceed to fashion and if 
finish it only when it has appeared in a vision during his contemplation exactly E 
in the posture he wants to sculpture. If the composition turns out a failure, the : 


Keo 25 
2 Sak., [Bo ANAL 
1 *Ibid., pp. 199, 208, 210; Vik., p. 42. 
a t Säk., p. 216. 
tie 5 Mal., p. 5. 
E». m. ^ Šāk., p. 217. 
7 Ku., VIII. 45. 
8 Sak., p. 13; Mal.,p. s." 
DI K, Mi E. 
“yeaa Mal, p. s. 
eer oriri Sāk., p. 131. 
The kums wah of ages dh NE s over Being forward contemplation and v 
aic MuR A si eretore be meditative. Besides meditation there is no 
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failure must be attributed to a slackness in the contemplation of the artist. Kali- 
dasa almost uses the same expression and refers to want of contemplation on the 
part of the artist before commencing his work in the Malavikagnimitra’.. The. 
king has seen Mālavikā in a group picture. Her extraordinary beauty wins him 
over. He is struck by her uncommon charms and suspects exaggeration on the 
part of the painter. But when Malavika appears before him in person and het 
form surpasses in beauty the one portrayed in the above mentioned pictute, 
the king is taken aback and he remarks: “When she was only a picture/to me, 


‘my mind apprehended that her (real) beauty might not come up to that of the 


picture; but now I think that the painter, by whom she was drawn, was slack in 
his contemplation?” The expression, s/thilasamadht, refers to the slackness 
of contemplation on the part of the artist which is the reason of the remarkable ; 
difference between the charm of the real person and that of her portrait. 

With the material of painting mentioned above and the excellent theoty of 
representation coupled with a rich imagination the Indian artist could give the 


fullest expression to human thought and feeling. 


Sculpture 

Comparatively fewer are the direct references to sculpture but indirectly . 
the poet echoes the trend of his times in the field of sculpture through scores of 
phrases which present a concrete picture and conjure up visions associated with 
several pieces now exhibited in the museums of India. We shall first deal with 
such allusions as have a direct bearing upon sculpture. In coutse of the de- 
scription of parts of a palace the poet says: “The peacocks dull, on account 
of the slumber coming over them at nightfall, perch on theit roosts as if they 
were sculptured figures?." 4 


Carved Peacock | | 
The word erga means “carved out,’ probably in basso relievo. In 
the description of “the deserted city of Ayodhya in the Ne bs 
teid of images of women carved in high relief (basso E m da 5 i 
evidently railing pillars, of a palace. “The slongh pd sa es et J 
cobtas become, on account of their contact with us i 3 3 a : s onthe 
breasts of the images of women carved on posts whic d aav y app 
and the lines of colour on which have been disfigure m 


Fewale Relief on Railing Pillars | : SE Cd 
Here 4 an allusion to painted figures IN high relief. Both of 


the-above references have their excellent examples n the ila pieces of 
the Muttca Museum. A EE D da. is represented 
preserved there. Similarly a whole section of the p 


1 rfaag Mali, Yl. 2. 2Tbid 
3 Vik., TIT. 2. ; 
4 carat aé 5 T 
ad waha d pira: N Ragbt., XVI. d 
5 Muttra Museum exhibit no. 466. cf. Kumari on peacock, ibid., no. R. 104. 
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by the images of the-Kusana Yaksis carved in high relief on railing pillars which 
are such a harvest of artistic masterpieces fashioned and turned out' in the ate- 
liers of ancient Muttra. The description quoted above may convince onc of the 
fact that no poet however great and rich in his imagination could have 
brought this grand picture to our mind s eye unless he had himself been 
influenced by these iconic wonders of ancient Muttra. The temptation is itresis- 
tible to conclude that Kālidāsa had visited Mathura and seen these railing pillars 
and the rematkable subjects of their composition which form the pride of the 
Muttra Museum today. The earlier type of the railing pillars can be witnessed’ 
in the admirable specimen of Bharhvt. The poet further refers to the 
icons of Gangā and Yamuna carrying flywhisks!. 


Images of Ganga and Yamuna 
The: beginnings of the representation of these two river godesses 
as cauri-bearers of gods in sculpture mark the later stages of the 
Kusana and carly stages of the Gupta art. Ganga and Yamuna stand 
on crocodile and tortoise, their respective symbols abounding in their 
waters, and waive ot carty the flywhisk. Such images have been found and 
exhibited in the Muttra Museum?. Another specimen may be scen at Elora. 
The Hindu renaissance under the Imperial Guptas after the supremacy of 
Buddhism had brought about a Brahmanical revival in art and sculpture also, and 
side by side with the Buddhistic images there started an era wherein the tepto- 
duction of the images of the gods of Hindu pantheon became growingly marked 
and prolific. The enlarged Hindu pantheon itself proves that the innumerable 
m number of idols was meant for some purpose—for being installed intemples. The 
poet mentions several images (pratima) of gods? (devapratimáp) and other iconic 
compositions* (zrfimantam). He also specifically refers to the carved images 
of cettain Hindu gods besides those of Ganga and Yamuna mentioned above. 


Brahma 


l 


The image of Brahma was being chiselled and fashioned with the Puranic fout 
faces (caturmirtep, dhataram sarvatomukham). The most vivid description of | 
od 3 . | 
a Image given by the poet is that of Visņu (....artibhih) for which | 
ne Cven enters into the domain of technical iconography. In course of | 
a few verses a complete figure is brought out. | 
Visus —- | 
^ i S ' | 
Visnu rests on the body of the setpent Sesa and under the citcle | 
: | 


Te S § = 
En T ja "ATHE WEWÍSWITH | Ku., VIL. 42. 
* Ex 0. 1507 of Gangā fi ian 
There is another buc Satine Run i NG 
It has been reproduced in fiz, 5s 
from Kankali Vila, Mathura. 


: 659 of Yamuna from Katra Keshavadeva. 
Plate beating No. 5563 preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 
ate 46 of Vincent A. Smith’s Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities 


yd i The reverse of the tiger f i ins $ 

Garīgā holding a fillet and lotus (cf ger type of Šamudra Gupta's coins show 
nh. XVI. jo. d "m - Allen, p. LXXIV, B. M. (C3) 
4 Tbid., XVIL 31. 
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of its hoods! bhogibhogasandsinam. His consort Laksmi sitting on a lotus 
and covering with her silken robe (undergarment) her girdle, holds his. 
fect in her hands placed on her lap*. This god whose characteristic 
symbol is his Srivatsa? wears the Kavstubha gem on his broad chest’. This 
description is verily an imitation of an image. It is interesting that the poet 
uses in his description of this image the word vigraha? which means an idol. 
‘The image is completed by association of further symbols, namely &7/a5 (daidem), 
jalaja (conch) cakra, gada, and sariiga’ (bow instead cf the usual padma, lotus). 
He is further attended by Garuda? (eagle). In another picture presented by the 
poet, Visnu with his Kaustubha gem is attended by Laksmi bearing a lotus fan 
in her hand?. The important features of the description is that the poet calls 
the symbols, named above, the characteristic signs! (/aficchita) by which the 
images (wartibhih) of dwarf Visnus are recognized. "These symbols have been 
mentioned, it may be noted, in the Trimartilaksanavidhana™, a treatise on icono- 
graphy. Besides, with these iconic features any image of Visnu in both the forms 
reclining on the Sesa, or standing, may be identified in an Indian museum. Tri- 
mürtil?, which Kalidasa mentions, is a composite figure with thrce heads of 


e Brahma, Visnu and Siva; a commonplace image in the museums. We read 
another reference to a sculptural piece in which the image of radiating moon 
encircled by lotuses!? was carved. ' 


Here we must remember that with an Indian sculptor the act of image car- 
ving was a sacred one and he was enjoined upon first to sit in contemplation of 
the theme of his proposed piece and to proceed to fashion it only when its vision 

“had come to him in contemplation. The Sukraniti™ says: “The characteristic 
of an image is its power of helping forward contemplation and Yoga. ‘Thehuman 
maker of images should therefore be meditative. Besides meditation there is zy 8 
no other way of knowing the character of an image—even direct observation E 
(is of no usc).” -Kālidāsa reiterates this idea and the failure of an artist he attri- 
butes to his want of contemplation (s#bilasamadhi) which point we have fully 
discussed while treating of painting. 


Terracottas l 
An interesting reference to terracottas may be given below. The son of - 


1 Raghu, X. 7; Aae TENTANG Kw, VII. 45. d 
? Raghu., X. 8. v : S 
3 siqqan lbid., XVII. 29. : 
A Ibid., X. 10. 
5 Ibid., X. 7. 
6 Ibid., VI. 19, X. 75. 
7 Ibid., X. 6o. 
| < 8 Ibid., 13, 61. 

9 Ibid., 62. 
. HIbid., 6o. 

mH Clay It z 

12 Ku., IT. 4. à 

Corsa Ha eed Trg Rams NANG GE 

H Ch, IV. Sec. IV. 147-150. 
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Sakuntala plays with a coloured clay-peacock* (var nacitrito myttikamaytrap). 
` The same has been again commended for its colour” (sakuntalāvaņyam). We have 
lots of terracottas unearthed from ancient sites representing birds and animals 
meanttoserveastoys. They mostly beara red slip or a black or ochre paint which 
is nothing but the varnacitrana of the present terracotta piece. A beautiful large 
terracotta peacock is actually exhibited in the Muttra Museum. It 15 significant 
that with regard to Bharata’s hand Kālidāsa uscs the phrase jālagratlutāņguliļ 
karah, i.e. webbed fingers. Sculptures and terracottas with webbed fingers ate | 
amazingly rare and those that are extant date from the Gupta period. The 
Mankunwar stone Buddha preserved in the Lucknow Museum is 2 case in point. | 
Tt has webbed fingers on both the hands. 
Now we shall discuss the indirect evidence with reference to sculpture. We 
must note that the Sanskrit literature in the field of classical kavyas tended to spe- 
cialize in the art of poetical suggestion so much so that there grew up a regular 
branch of suggestive poetry. Kālidāsa is supposed to be a master in the sugges- 
tive (dhvani) att. Where he does not directly refer to a particular sculptural 
image, he actually indirectly expresses it by giving a complete picture of it. And 
if we care to read between his lines we shall get innumerable allusions to sculptural g 
masterpieces the likes of which are deposited in most of the Indian museums and 
be able to identify them without difficulty. We shall attempt to discuss the same 
in the following pages. 


Halo 


The poet refers frequently to prabhdmandala’ and chayamandala®, halo, and 
to sphuratprabhamandala®, radiating halo. It should be noted that actual represen- 
tation of halo in the sculptural art of northern India dates mostly from the 
Kusana period of Indian history. During the later Kusana and carly Gupta 
period the halo takes a recognized form and becomes a striking feature. The 
earlier chatra, umbrella, itself, which had been shown behind the bie images and 
had been raised over their head, becomes the halo of the Kusana tā Gupta ima- i 
ges of Buddha. "The chatra tradition is almost lost and its place is taken by the 1 
halo represented by a flat chara attached to the image itself ‘and rising from the 
p behind its back and head. Unlike the carlier chara it has no danda 
a ka ih I figures ai flowers and birds on their margin and sut- 

y be seen rising be ind several images of the Buddha and Bodhisattva 
preserved in the museums at Muttra? and Sarnath. 


"nee a ER 


1 Li S ns 

aij aami Sak., p. 243 qonqeerat Ibid., p. 247; aqa: Ibid., p. 248- 
aifataat Ibid., p. 243 arama] lbid., p. 247. ; l 

8 Ibid., VIL. 16. 


4 Raghu., XV. 82, XVI. 23; Ku., VI. 4, VII. 38. 
5 Raghu., IV. 5. 


*  STbid., HI. 6o, V. 51, XIV. 14; Ku., L 24. 
? Exhibit Nos., Al, A. 2 (broken), A. 45 (broken), B. 1. A. 5 
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Karttikeya on Peacock 


The conception of a mayirasrayiguha', Karttikeya riding a peacock, is as 
patent in Kālidāsa as in sculpture. We have a very realistic specimen of Kart- 


tikeya riding a peacock with its wings spread out in full wangala exhibited in the ir 
museum at Muttra*. A large replica cf the same in terracotta has already been D 


mentioned. The representation of the Karttikeya riding a peacock model had be- 
come so dear to the Indian sculptor of the epoch of Kalidasa that we find the arm- 
lets (čeyūra) decorating the arms of the Bodhisattvas?, particularly marked on 2 
the torso no. A. 46, of the Kusana period (exhibited in the Muttra Museum) Wi 
fashioned almost invariable after the dancing peacock. And with the poet : 
himself the armlet is a favoured ornament’. i. 


Armlets and Girdles 


Kalidasa has described waistbands and girdles frequently? and we 
witness endless. varieties of broad girdles on the images of the god- 
desses® carved in the later Kusana and early Gupta period. The armlet 
and the girdle seem to have been.a specialization of the Gupta age as we 

: find endless references to them and to their numerous  varicties in both 
the literature and sculpture of thepericd. In like manner the falling locks with 
ringlets of hair, alaka, are such other characteristic symbols in the identifica- 

| tion of Gupta images and terracottas. The Gupta Siva, now worshipped at 
| many places at Muttraš, has locks with ringlets falling about and away from the 
top. 


Locks of Hair 
The terracotta female statuettes of the Gupta period have such picturesque P 
locks and ringlets falling from the head. Several such pieces were recently dis- 
covered from an inhabited mound of the Gupta period known as Mason about 
Halfa mile east of Aunrihar (Dist. Ghazipur, U. Pi) andabout a mile and a half to 
the north-west of Saidpur Bhitari, the site of the victory pillar of Skanda Gupta 
Vikramaditya. 
Data Regarding the Sculptural Physique 


We may also in this connection refer to the striking similarity between — ^ 
the physique of the carved specimens of Gupta sculpture and that por- - 
ttrayed in the penpicture of the poet. Kālidāsa dwells frequently on the descip- | 


X 


| ! qareqescorfT mērī Raghu, VI. 4. 
2 Exhibit no. 466. ; 
3 Torso, A. 45, A. 46. : 3 . 
1 Raghu., VI. 14, 53, 68, 73, MIL. 50; XVI. 56, 60, 73; Réw., IV. 3, VI. 6; M. Ri 
UI. 10, VI. 6; Vik., p. 15. X * 
5 Mal., pp. 28, rs III. 21; Raghu., VI. 43, VII. 1o. VII, 64, XIII. 33, X 6 
26, 27, 41, 455 Kim, 1. 37, 38, VIII. 89, 555 Riv, I. 45 6, 11. 19, TIT. 245 IMA AS Vilas 
6 Exhibit nos. F. 14, 1692, 10, 11. J 3 : 

? Raghu., 1. 42, etc. - 
9 CET MACHEN SE Exhibit No. 124; another from Kamavana, Bh 
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tion of full breasts! pressing each other. The fullness et bijā Bae in the 
sana and Gupta sculptures? is marked at the first SR P a so s T d ka le 
similarity between the description of the heavy hips o! the poct 5. as and 
their parallelism in sculptures! and terracottas". UA qc 4 kus e 

1 female statuettes with falling ringlets, full breasts, ds ei wW p Dezvy but 
tocks decorated with broad zones have been discovered from the site mentioned 
above. Avattagobha® or the beauty ofthe navel forming a dee p circle isan impor- 
tant feature of the Kusāņa and Gupta sculptures and the image of Rsya Singa? 
and the reliefs of Yaksis carved on the railing pillars? of Muttra are examples of 
the kind. Although these features are not wholly unwarranted in earlier times 
during the Gupta epoch they become most conspicuous both in literature and 
art. 


Dohada 


Both in the Kusāņa as well as Gupta sculptural compositions we find scenes of 
dobada (striking by 2 woman of an Ašoka tree with her feet to make it blossom) | 
depicted vividly. The Yaksi stands half-naked exhibiting the exquisite round- 
ness and the fleshy pliancy of her features preparing to kick or kicking the a$oka 
tree to make it burst into flowers®. Kālidāsa makes frequent allusions to such 
dohadas1? which present to us the forms of the above mentioned scenes. 
The extreme sameness is so patent that the visitor stands convinced of the identity 
of the two. While preparing the catalogue of the Muttra Museum, Dr. Ph. 
Vogel was struck by the similarity in a corresponding scene in the Malavikagni- 
mitra which he quoted to point out the parallelism in his Catalogue of Sculptures 
in the Archaeological Museum at Mathura. Here we must observe that literature 
draws from life as also does art, but whereas the former may be an aristocratic 
occupation of the few, the specimens of the latter are always the attraction of 
both, the exalted and the common. The endless variety of such scenes in public 
buildings, monasteties, temples and private houses of the Kusana and Gupta 
periods was bound to create an imgae for like reflections in. literature. Imagination, 


howsoever wild, is chained to earth and it is always fed by incidents of life. | 
Kalidasa therefore is alluding to contemporary or antecedent models in | 
att., j 


1 TRAIT TATA Raghu., XVI. 60, VI. 28. 
? Muttra Museum Exhibit Nos. 1007, F. 9, 27, 16 
3 aeaa? Ragdu., VIL. 25. < APR 


4 Muttra Museum Exhibits J. 4, 1 ili i 
: t ; J. 4, R. 108 and other railing pillar 
5 Mason, near Aunrihar iW SU SE sus t 
E XVIe ar on the B. N. W. R., district Ghazipur, U. P. 
? Exhibit No. J. 7. 
8 Exhibit Nos. J. 10, 11. B 
9 Exhibit Nos. J. 55, E. 27. | 
10 Ryg ; 
s P i AA 15 Mah, pp. 7, 41, 43, 45, 46, 49, 54, 86, IIL. 11, 17, 19 
is E. mur be d MER i play "Malavika and Agnimitra, in which the 
tress the Queen.” ` ms the act, jest referred to at the request of her miè 
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Seven Mothers 


The Saptamatrkas! of the poet we actually find hewn and tepresented in 
a piece of Kusana composition of the Muttra Museum?. Kali one of the Seven 
Mothers, mentioned by the poet as wearing a necklace of sculls? (kapalabharana), 
is a common feature of his times. A striking figure of it may be scen at Ellora. 


Ravana lifting Kailasa 
The scene of Ravana lifting the abode of Siva! described by Kalidasa is not 
quite an infrequent favourite of the Kusāņa sculptor. A fine specimen of it is 


preserved at Muttra. A later recension may be witnessed in the Kailāsa cave 
at Ellora’. 


Laksmi 


Laksmi standing on a full-blown lotus$ or holding a stalk of it in her 
hand” or playing with a lotus stalk* (//aravindz) have all their corresponding 
counterparts in the sculpture of Muttra? and other places. Other references to 
lildravinda®® are also extant. The beautiful description of Siva and Uma given by 
the poet™ is vividly represented in several Kusana specimens showing a loving 
couple. Scenes showing the tying and unfastening of the tresses!” are beauti- 
fully carved in one of the panels of a door-jamb!? at Muttra. 


Toilet 7 

In another panel of the same a foot is held out to a toilet-maid-attendant 
(prasādhikā). A Prasadhikal is finely modelled in a bas-relief on one of 
the railing pillars of Muttra carrying atoilet case. But the best specimen of 
the toilet woman is exhibited in the Bharata Kala Bhavana of Benares. 


Other Pieces 
We have also references to paryakumbha'® (sculptured on door-jambs, 
Muttra), nāgi!”, the striking and consequent rebounding of a ball, a flute 


1 Kw. VII. 30, 38, VI. 80, 81. 
? Exhibit nos. 552, F. 38. 
Sarfterrarrem Ke., VIII. 39; AAAATAAISAT Ragin., Xl. 15. 


" tapaa RA: daraa M. P., 58 asifat deme Raga, XII. 49, IV. 8o; 
m., VIII. 24. 
5 GANA XVI. Kailāsa or the Ranga Mahal. 6 Raghu., IV. 14, X. 8; Ku., VII. 89. 
7 Mal., V. 6. 


8 Ku., IIT. 56, VI. 84; Raghu., VI. 15. 
? Exhibit No. 2345. 
10 Raghu., VI. 13; Ku., VI. 84. 
U ATT ESSI i 
12 M. U., 29, 36. 
18 Exhibit No. 186. 
11 Raghu., VII. 7. 
15 Exhibit No. (J) 369. S. 
16 Raghu., V. 65; Muttra Museum Exhibit No. 1507. 
Mal., p. 64. Muttra Museum, Exhibit No. F. 2. 


17 Perey = 
18 EEIN EGEE DE Raghu., XVI. 83; Muttra Museum Exhibit No. 
16 ; 3 PE 
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player? the long garland? and Dauvarika,® gate-keeper, holding a staff* (sculp- 
e > . Benge = -heir 

tured under a doot-way, Muttra) in the writings of the poct and their parallels 
in sculpture’. We haye two grand votive sacrificial posts at Muttra? to the 


likes of which we have several parallel references in the works of the poet. 


Kimara and Asvamukhi 

The Kinnara and Agvamukhi of Kālidāsa” have their counterparts in two 
excellent pieces preserved in the Muttra Museum. One of them is 2 Kinnata 
couple with the body of a fine horse and 2 beautiful human face. One of the 
couple fides its companion’. The other rcpresents the scene of the 
Asvamukhī Jataka® in the Kusana art. 


Hut 

Then we must not forget that Kubera™, the preponderating figure in Ku- 
“sana and Gupta images isa frequent allusion of our poet!+, and the noose-bearing 
Varuna?? and Indra of Kālidāsa also have their-models in att. Full-blown 
lotuses?® of the earlier art are also a favourite simile of the poet. The busy huts | 
: of the hermitage of the Raghwvarzsa!4 with their doors full of deer is remarkably 
carved in a long Sunga frieze at Muttra!? which gives a perfect picture of an as- 

cetic’s hut, deer, an altar, a kamandalu and other surtoundings of a hermitage. 


Kamadeva 


N 
Kamadeva with his flower bow and five arrows similar to one of the litera- 
ture of the poet!® has been picturesquely carved in a perfect standing model of 
the terracotta exhibited in the Muttra Museum’, perhaps the only terracotta 
specimen of its kind in India. 


Yaksa 


Maurya, Sunga, specially the Kusana and early Gupta periods of Indian his- 
- tory were marked by representations of Yaksas in sculpture. There had atisen 
something like a Yaksa cult which rose to unforeseen heights during the Kusana 


1 Raghu., XIX. 35; M. M. Exhibit No. 62 (Harp pla es 
ee VI. e s 37; M. M. Exhibit Ps PA = i 
1., 111. 41; (cf. Dauvarika, etc.); M. M. Exhibit Nos. i 

4 Ka., TII. 41; M. M. Exhibits Nos. G. 1, p. a ener | 
5 M. M. Exhibits Nos. G. 1, p. 14, 68. 

6M. M. Exhibits Nos. 13, 144. 

7 Ru., I. 8, FRAT: Ibid., 11. 

M. M. Exhibit No. F. 1. 

9 Ibid., No. 191. 
19 Muttra Museum Exhibits Nos. 124, C. 3. 21: 76: i 3 
n D OC X aee ME 23 ed now in England. | 

Raghu., IX. 24; Ku., II. 22. ; Be a 2 

18 Muttra Museum Exhibit No. 586 
14 Raghu., I. 49-52. ; 
15 Muttra Museum Exhibit No. I. 4. 


26 Ku., T. 41, IL. 64, VIL. 92; Vi 
Mm ee vo 92; Raghu., IX. 39, XI. 45; Vik.,11. 11. 
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and Gupta periods and which also influenced literaturé, a reflex of human 
belief. Kalidasa could not resist the temptation of making a Yaksa, symbol of 
love, the hero of his Meghadz/a. Further, he has referred to the Yaksas Frequently? 
Beautiful Yaksa images carved in the round are in a considerable number exhi- 
bited in the Muttra Museum?. 


Siva and Buddha 


Lastly no reference to a treatment of sculpture in the writings of Kalidasa 
can be complete without giving a description of his Siva in meditation, attacked 
by Kamadeva and showing its remarkable affinity with the perfec: calm of the 
Buddha images in contemplation. Without doubt the picture is 2 second hand 
attempted after those images. It will be quite clear if the entire description of the 
meditation of Siva is quoted below. Siva is sitting in meditation in the virasana 
posture having bent forward both his shoulders and placing his hands like full- 
blown lotuses in his lap. His hair is tied in a knot on the head*. His eyes are 
slightly open and are lowered and their pupils are gazing at the pointed end of 

| the nose below?. He rests calmly holding within himself the various winds that 
live in the body and resembles strictly the absolutely calm and undistutbed flame 
of the lamp®. The light emanating from his brahmarandbra (the highest point 
within the head) puts that emanating from the moon on his forehead to shade", 
Closing all the nine doors of the body thus cutting away all connection 
from the external world and applying the mind absolutely to the heart by stop- 
ping all its functions, he looks within himself, within his own soul’. The Cupid 
(Kāmadeva) eyes with doubt and fear this unassailable god and his bow drops from 
his hand®. It may be recollected that this exactly is the attitude and posture of 
Gautama, the perspective Buddha, when Mata attacks himat Bodh Gaya with all 
his following and is foiled in like manner in his mission. The remarkably calm 
meditation of the Buddha and Bodhisattva images of the Indian museums (spe- 
cially those preserved in the Muttra Museum)! may beinstanced in this connec- 
tion to bring out the iconic affinity between these images and those furnished by iN 
the description of the poet. The images where they have long hermits’ hair 

have it tied in a knot on the top of the head" and sit calmly in the manner of an 

undisturbed flame having restrained the winds of the body within them and look- 

ing, as it were, invertly gazing with half-open eyes at the end of their nose and 

sitting in the virdsana mudra with the palms of hands placed on their lap dis- ET 
closing figures of lotuses and themselves resembling lotuses. The projecting : 


ITIN 


| 1 M. P., 1, 5; M. U., 3; Ku., VI. 29. 
2 Exhibit Nos. 5, 10, 14, E. 8, 24, C. 18. 

3 Ku., II. 45. 

^ Ibid, 46. 

5Tbid., 47. ^ 

6 Tbid., 48. 

? Ibid., 49. 

8 Ibid., 50. 

| ? Thid., III. 51. 3 a i 

| 19 M. M. Exhibits Nos. A. 27, 4551, B. 1 (Jaina), 57 (Jaina). 
| 11 Ibid., A. 1. : 
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j i is br 1 1 i rresponding feature in the Usnisa 
a from his brabmarandbra has its co e i ga, 
light of Šiva £ Fintelligence, on the head of the Buddha images. It 


ump ot protuberance o g the | | ans 
E eed that this picture of the meditation of Siva has the reflex of its 


form buried in these Buddha and Bodhisattva images of ĀRES for T E 
picture that Kalidasa has drawn of Siva’s meditation cannot oe ad to have 
been a result of mere fancy. And when we have evidence of t aese speci- 
mens being a common sight in the land it is but natural that the poet may have 
drawn his image from them. » KA 
Tt is thus that we find Kālidāsa speaking in phrases which can very well be said 
to have originated from their parallels in the Kusāņa and Gupta art (sculpture). 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Architecture b 

From the stray references in the writings of Kālidāsa a glimpse of the early 
architecture of India can be caught. We find description of the repairs and re- 
building! of a capital by guilds of architects? (Silpisarnehah). Architecture 
has been referred to by the phrase Vastu’. Its application to the building of 
a capital has been mentioned in the Raghwamsa*. 

We have a complete picture of the architecture of a town given in the poet's 
writings. The plan of the town was well laid. It was intercepted with roads. 
The main road was the royal highway? (rajapatha) which probably crossed the 
town and connected it with other cities of the country. There was a busy market 
place (v/pani) in the centre and big houses lined? the market street on both sides 
-which was technically known as dpanamarga’. ‘The capitalor a rich city abounded | 
in sky-kissing palaces’ and high mansions, white coloured™, with terraces and 
buttresses!2, There were laid out in the city public parks? (parobake pona TET 
and baths with beautiful flights of steps“, hundreds of sacrificial posts!*, archest6, 
artificial hills!” (Ariddsaila), the outer walls! surrounding the city (brākāra)and the 
great gates!” (gopuradvara) and the deep ditch (parikha) encircling the ramparts 
of the city. 


lat ae ag: Raghu., XVI. 38. 

* farferdur: Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 39. 

4 Ibíd., XVII. 36. 

6 Ibid., XVI. 12 aami VI. 67. 

9 Ibid., XVI. 41. 

d Ku., VII. 56, 63. 
8 Ibid., 55. 
afu, mainea Raghu., XIV. 29; M. Us 1. mS 
10 Raghu., VII. 5, VIII. 93, XIII. 4o, XV, 30; XVI. 18, XIX. 2, 40; Ku., VI. 42, VIL 5 

65; M. P., 7, 27, M. U., 3; Riu., I. 3, 9, 28; V. 3; Mál., I. 2. 
alg etc.; M. P., 7; Ru, I. 9. 
12 sz Raghu., VI. 67, XVI. Il; V. 75, XVI, 6, II. XIX. 2. 
5 Ibid., XIV. 30. 
HM.U.,13. UR jam 
gare Raghu., XVI. 35,1. 44: 
16 eg Ibid., I. 41, VIL. 4; M. U., 12; Ku., VIL. 63. 
17 erine afe cay Ferg Ku, IT. 45; M. U., 14 18. 
18 Raghu., T. 30, XI. 52, XII. 71. " 
19 $25. p. 185. 
20 Raghu., I. 30, XII. 66; Säk., UW, 15. 
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We shall deal with the above at certain length one by onc. As we have said 
above, the city was crossed by broad streets. - Rdjapatha’ was the broad Street, 
the big road, the highway? Its description is given In the OE Purana, 
part 1, 2nd anusanga-pada, ch. 7, VS. 113, 114, II$. Rajavithf? is another name 
which Kālidāsa gives to the highway. P. K. Acharya mentions 1t separately, 
however, in his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture where he expleins it as *the pub- 
lic toad, the broad street, a road which runs round a village or town, also called 
matigalavithi ot rathavithi.? Since Kālidāsa distinguishes rājapafba from rajavi- 
thi by mentioning them distinctly, it may be suggested that the former was a royal 
highway passing through the centre of the town and conrecting other towns cf 
the country while the latter was one of the main streets cf the town itself. It iz 
mày even be possible that the part of the rdjapatha itself, which tan across the town, 
was called rajavithi. The distinction between the two has got to be made in 
view of their etymology—patha and vith?. ‘The roads on both sides were lined 
by white-washed mansions® the upper windows of which opened in them’. The 
market place ran along the main road or thé highway and was marked out by 
prosperous (rddha) high shops (dpana®). 


Royal Palaces 


Royal palaces wete extensive buildings fitted with innet apartments® and out- 
skirts!9. They were many-storeyed!' buildings with attic rooms", terraces, arches”, | 
balconies", courtyards!®, sabhagrha!®, prison!?, court-room,'$ high doots!?, veran- | 
dahs? opening on the roofs flooded with moon-beams?! at night, and pleasure 
gardens”. Palaces were variously named as Vimanapratiechanda??, Maniharmya™, 


1 Raghu., XVI. 12. 
? P. K. Acharya: A Dict. of Hindu Arch., p. 524. 
3 Raghu., XVIII. 39. 
AP. 524. | 
5 Ibid. | 
aag Kx., VII. 12. 
7 Ibid., 57-64; Raghu., VII. 5-12. 
8 Ku., VII. 55; Raghu., XVI. 41. 
9 Sak., V. 3; Heart Ku., VII. 70, exe: VII. 81; THAT, Raghu., XIX. 42. 
10 Vik.,p. 26. RS 2 
U Vide below. 
12 Raghu., V. 75, XVI. 6, 11, XIX. 2 ged 
gp Ibid., I. 41, VIT. 4; Kx., VII. 63; M. U., 12. 
M fe Sak., p. 159; Mal., p. 78. 
15 M. U., 6; Sak., p. 223. 
16 Raghu., XVII. 27 aang III. 67. 
17 Mal., pp. 64, 79: — E 
18 med x 
1 Säk., P: 185; M. U., 17. 
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j 


3 HEMAT Vik., p. 65. , 
r 21 Ibid. 5 
i ?? guga Ibid., p. 54. 

23 M. U., 6. 


21 Vik., Pp- 64, 65. 
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Meghaptaticchanda", Devacchandaka?, and the like. "These names were not of 
fanciful choice of the owners but they actually stood fot distinct types of build- 
ings as mentioned in the Mānasāra. Vimānaptaticchanda has been mentioned by 
the Matsya Purana under the name Vimānacchandas. "There it is explained as 
a palace with eight storeys, many spires and faces, measuring 34 cubits in breadth’, 
Maniharmya was another kind of palace which has been mentioned in the 
Arthasastra® as well. P. K. Acharya explains it ‘as an upper storey, a crystal 
palace, jewelled mansion’. ‘A crystal palace, as explained by Mr. Acharya, is 
perhaps the nearest approach to its sense. Tt might have been one built of marble. 
It is quite possible that some of its building materials were comprised of crystal- 
line ingredients. Naturally with a ‘crystalline staircase possessing the beauty 
of the waves of the Ganges” its roof? (prsthatalam) looked exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Meghapraticchanda has been alluded to by the Manasara under a slightly 
different name Meghakānta which classes it among a class of ten-storeyed build- 
ings®. Devacchandaka also was a similar building. The height of these palaces 
has been suggested by phrases like abbramliha® and abbramlihagra™ (lit. sky- 
licking and sky-licking-point respectively), /a/2 (storey) and vimanagrabhimi's 
(quadrangular roof in front of the uppermost storey of a Vimāna palace). The 
many-storeyed style of the palaces is also established by the reference to the upper- 
most floor of the palace mentioned in the Sākuntala!*. The palace was ordinarily 
divided into two parts, the inner apartment (the antapsala of the Manasara’) 
where the antahpura ot royal hatem was situated, and the outskirts where court- 
yards, fire-chamber!$ for meeting ascetics and the like sabhdgrha™’, prison and 
court room were located. The pleasure gatden, as we have seen elsewhere, was 
attached to the palace, close to the main gate. Tt contained all sorts of seasonal 
flowers and birds, tanks and perhaps also a zoo}®. 

Besides the above, we tead of yet another kind of palace called Samudragrha??. 
Tt was a summer house built ina cool place. It might even have been a pleasure- 


1 Sak., pp. 213, 221, 228. 

2 Vik., p. 26. 

9 V. 25, 32, 335 47» 53: É 

S And A Diet. of Hindu Archi., p. 408. 

5 Vide under Crh ae 2 

O ict. indu Archi., P- 467- j 

; a Dict. of Hindu Aran, P ja Vis p. 5 
8 Ibid. > 

? XXVIII. 16-17. Acharya: A Dict. 
10 Raghu., XIV. 29. 

u M. U., 1. 3 
12 Vik., p. 65; Raghu., VIII. 93» XIX. 2. 
13 M. U., 6. : 
14 Pp. 218, 221, a ae ds 
15 Acharya: Indian Architecture., p» 9» < EU E Mal, 
16 SOUS Raghu., V. 25; ARTIT Säk., pp- 1252 15%: Vik., p Tu g 


d Hindu Archi., p. $12: 


17 Raghu., XVII. 27, TATE II. 67. 
18 finra Ma., p. 85: ads 
1? Ibid., pp. 72, 48, 80. * 
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house surrounded on all sides by water-ejecting fountains. It was in the garden 
of this mansion that the king retired to enjoy the several pleasures of summert, 
It is important that Samudra has been referred to by the Matsya Purāņa”, Bhavisya 
Puranas and the Brhatsamhita* which class itas a particular type of buildings. The 
Matsya Purana describes it as a sixteen-sided double-storcyed building?. 


Saudha and Harmya 

Other houses besides the royal palaces were sandha® and harmya’. Saudha, 
accotding to Prof. Achatya, was “a plastered, stuccoed or white-washed house, 
a great mansion, a palatial building, a palacc*. Harmya has been mentioned by 
the Manasara as a class of seven-storeyed buildings®. Savdha and harmya were 
high-roofed buildings and it is to such mansions of Ujjaini that the poct refers 
in his Meghadita®. These mansions are said to have sheltered pigeons"! 
Pigeons, it may be noted, generally nestle in high buildings. The mansions of 
Alaka, the city of Kubera, have been compared to the clouds and their summits 
described as ‘kissing the clouds!?.” We have already seen that the height of the 
houses won them the names of Abhramliha or Abhratnlihāgra. Those which 
bore terraces were called afta, sandha ot harmya'*. ‘The houses were built with 
bricks and were plastered over with lime water as the word sandha signifies. The 
word dhanta® (in dhautaharmya) has the same significance. Besides bricks and 
stones, it appears that marble!*(wapisi/@)wasalso used for building the costly houses 
of the rich. Roofs of houses were built generally sloping and this slope was 
known as va/abbi”. Tt has been explained by Prof. Acharya as ‘the roof, the frame 
of a thatch, the topmost part of a house, a class of storeyed buildings, a type of 
entablature, a class of rectangular buildings, a top-room, a turret, a balcony’, 
etc. It has even been used as a synonym of the entablature in the Manasara”. 
Bhavana“ was an ordinary house of a rectangular sort?h, A complete picture of 
an ordinary house may be given below. Within there was a courtyard? surround- 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ch. 269, vs. 38, 53. 

3 Ch. 130, v. 24. 

4 Acharya: Indian Architecture, p. 116. 
5 Ibid. i 

5 Evidenced anze. 

7 Ibid. 

8 A Dict. of Hindu Arch., p. 642. 
XXV. i a 
10 M. P., 38; M. U., 1. 
ROVER E 

*asdfegut: M. U., 1. 


13 Evidenced awe. 


Te Ku., VII. 81. 
"AVI JE. co 

18.4 Dict. of Hindu Arch., p. 
19 X VI. 19. i 
20 M. P., 38. d 

?1 Agni Purana, ch. 104, vs, 16-1 T 


Garuda Purana, ch. 47, VS. 21-22, 26-27. 22 Vide ante. 
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ed by four walls, in the verandahs of which would have opened the interior | 


rooms. | Of the interior rooms! Kalidasa mentions the bed?and fire chambers? 
garbhavešma" (a cell, strong-toom or sanctum), rooms for sport? storeroom? 
and others. The house had many windows” which opened in the street?, The 
roof above the house had a balcony? (ainda). The frontage of the house was 
called. zzz&ba'9 which was the door itself. Above the door was the lintel (sup- 
potted by the door-jambs) bearing for its shape sometimes a simple atch (zorana) 
and at others an arch with the shape of a fish or crocodile!? (makaratorapa). Such 
a makaratorana is beautifully exhibited in a fine specimen in the museum at 
Muttra?. Below the torana was the threshold called dehaghi4, "The several- 
storeycd buildings contained even verandah, on the uppermost storey where 
there was also situated an attic room!® (¢a/pa). It will not be out of place here to 
discuss a few of these terms in the light of architecture. 


Torana 


Torana, an arch of the terrace or balcony, usually refers to the outer gate of 

2 palace or city, or an arched gate-way. It also meant a temporary ornamental 

arch generally erected on the door of the houses or on roads to receive a great 

- personage, the entrance being termed as dvara” or mukha. Torana has been ex- 

plained as ‘an arch, a mechanical arrangement of blocks of any hard material 

disposed in the line of some curve and supporting one another by their mutual 

pressure'!$, “Arches are both architecturally and ornamentally decorated with 

carvings of gods, sages, demigods, goblins, crocodiles, sharks, fish, leographs, 

serpents, lions, flowers, leaves, creepers, etc. and are beautifully set with 
jewels!9.^ We have already cited above a reference to the crocodile type. 


1 eea fr K, VII. 70, VIT. 81; Raghu., XIX. 42; (TÄTT) Sak., V. 3. 
> aang Raghu., XVI. 4; Mal, p. 65- ; 

S ESTHER Raghu., V. 255 ATT Sūk., pp. 125, 156; Māl.,p. 88. 

1 Raghu., XIX. 42. 

5 tena Vik., Il. 22, V. 22. 

E ATUSAN qerafaa Mal., pp: 63, 64 

underground. a 
Dimas, VI. 24, 43,56, VIL. 5, 0, 8, 9; 11; XIII. 21, 40, 
25, 27, 35; Rin., V. 2; Viko P: 63. 

8 Raghu., VIL. 5-12; K., VII. 57-63. Mes 
9 Sāk., p. 159; Mal., p. 18: : us 
10 Mal., p. 78. : " rA 
u dier au I. 41, VII. 41; Ku, VIL. 63; M. U., sd 

1? Exhibited in the Muttra Museum. 
13 Exhibit No. M. 2. 

14 M. U., 24. 

15 Evidenced ante. 

16 Thid. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Acharya: A Dict. of Hindu Areh., p: 24T 
1 Ibid., p. 248. Ana 
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Alinda Se R 

Alinda, generally decorated with an arch (zorana), was a balcony. 
The commentary on the Brhatsamitd or Kiranatantra, quoted in the 
Dictionary of Flindu Architecture, explains it thus: “By the word ‘alinda’ 
is understood, the lattice covered path beyond the wall of a hall and facing 
the courtyard.” But this does not properly explain the architectural design 
proposed to be conveyed by the phrase «linda in Kalidasa. Kern, in his paper? 
on the Brhatsambitd, LITI. 17, tightly observes that “the word might as well be 
rendered balcony, gallery.” It seems that all big buildings had a running tet- ' 
tace over the roof and the outer important rooms were topped with balconies 
which these alindas were, for we read of an alinda on the top of the door’, (muba-, 
linda) of the Samudragrha! and another on that of the fire-chamber?. 


Atta and Talpa 


The buildings were ornamented with turrets (atta) and attic rooms? (Za/pa). 
The deserted city of Ayodhya gave an appearance of "hundreds of broken attas 
and talpas$) Mr. Acharya explains atta as a tutret?. Talpa is an attic room 
situated on the top of the house. It was the only room on the topmost storey. 


Windows 
The big and spacious houses were generally surrounded by an outer wall 
from which opened the windows in the streets. There are innumerable tefet- 


ences to windows opening in the street. Alokamarga® was a window which ad- 
mitted light in the building and through which one could have an outside view. 


Vātāyana ‘to let in the air” Vatdyana was pet- 


_ haps the general name of which ālokamārga, gavīksd!? and Jdlamarga were kinds. 


Gavaksa resembled a cow’s eye in its shape as its etymology suggests. It has been 


| 
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be seen in old houses and royal palaces in the native states. The mansions of 
the city of Bhoja, fancifully declares Kālidāsa, had their windows with lattice 
made of gold!. The windows were so designed as to admit in abundance moon- 
light in the room? which cooled the tired bodies of the dwellers. The poet ima- 
gincs that these even received small clouds which entered the courtyatd through 
them and obliterated the paintings? on the inner walls by their vapour. 


Courtyard 

Within the house there was a courtyard sutrounded by walls. It was paved, . 
in certain cases, with crystalline* slabs which glistened with the rays of the sun at 
day and reflected the heavenly bodies at nightē. 


Lattice Work 

Palaces and mansions had coveted paths with fine lattice work through which 
the ladies could have a view of the outside world. Many otherapartments of the 
mansion were fitted with lattice work from which issued volumes of smoke? in 
the evening and which served as an outlet for the smoke caused by cooking meals 
ot the burning of incense during the evening worship. 


Bathroom 

Some houses also contained a bath-room" (jantradharagrha) fitted with crys- 
talline benches and water pipes (yantrapravaha, yantradhara). This bathroom had 
some sort of arrangement through which water was kept flowing for the purpose 
of bath and for other cooling needs. 


Stables 
The out-skitts of the palace, or also in certain cases the mansion, contained 
stables for horses? and elephants!?. Those for elephants contained posts! to which 


they were tied. 

Sopāna or Stairs À l - » 
Palaces and other mansions and tanks were fitted with beautiful stairs!" 

abovt which Kālidāsa speaks with so much admiration. In the Vikramorvasi 

he desctibes a crystalline flight of steps possessing the beauty of the w ves ol 


1 Raghu., VIT. 5. 
? M. U. 7. : 
3 Ibid., 6. Nuntio 
4 Ku., VIL. 1o. Rat 
5 Ibid., VI. 42. 


11 Ibid. E 
12 grani Ibid., VI. 1, 3, XVI. 15, 56; M. U., 16; 
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the Ganges'. Then he mentions the staits of a tank Tad va ae IEE ding to 
the surface of the water?. This description may not bea toge et ime ginaty and 
cannot be dismissed as a piece of merc hyperbole although the picture may be 
C 4 : ‘ | : 
alittle overdrawn. Even now we find crystalline flights of steps in the palaces 


of several Indian princes. 


Railing Pillars and Vasayasti 


Besides the above, houses and palaces had also railing pillars? on which female 
figures were carved in relief which we shall notice later. It may be noted in this 
connection that the Museum at Muttra abounds in exhibits of such railing pil- 
lars with female yaksi figures carved on them in high relief which are the pride of 
the Kūsāņa period. There were also roosts‘ architectural ly provided in the houses 
for the permanent perching of the domestic birds. They were called Vasayasti. 


Other Buildings 

There were the coronation hall, the council hall? and the occasional vivaha- 
mandapa, catuska® and catuhsālā". The coronation and council halls were perma- 
nent structures within the palace while vivahamandapa and catuska were temporaty 
ones. Vivahamandapa was a pavilion erected forthe wedding ceremonies. It was 
a catuska ot a foursided pavilion. Catuhasala was any rectangular building. 
Vedi®, was a raised altar with a canopy (vimana) of four pillars erected under the 
tules of the Manasara architecture. Yajfasarana® was perhaps a yajfiasala, a 
sactificial enclosure, where sacrifices were held. We have a reference to a 
pratimagrha’ where worship was carried on by offering sacrifices to gods. Besides, 
we read of the A$vamedha and several other sacrifices which may have been 
held in such a hall of sacrifices as this. Then, outside the palace, was erected 
occasionally a temporaty structure for holding the svayamvara!. This structure 
was a gallery of benches rising one above another!?, There were many paths? 
constructed between the rows of the gallery. 

The city desetted by its inhabitants by its king or destroyed by a con- 
quetor presented the appearance of hundreds of broken tutrets and terraces with 
dilapidated ramparts, and of houses the tops of which were overgrown with 


1 Vik., p. 65, text quoted ante. 
? M. U., 16. 
3 Raghu., XVI. 17. 

*afsstrareiam: Raghu., XVI. 39; XVII. 36. qafe M. U., 16. 
> aae Raghu., YII. 67, «ar XVII. 27. 
° Ku., V. 68, VII. 9; Raghu., VII. 17. 

* Mál., p. 87. 
5 Raghu., XVII. 9. 
R a p. 102. 
Raghu., XVI. 39, XVII. 36. 
1 Tbid., VI. A i 
12 gaq Ibid., VI. 1, 3, 10. 


B ASTA Ibid. VI. 10. 
1 Tbid., XVI. 
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grassy blades. The highways were deserted and the market place empty and 
hushed!t. 


Gardens and Parks 


Gardens and parks abounded (udyānaparamparāsu) in the city. Gardens 
were of two kinds. They were the pramadavana*, attached to the palace 
or the house, and parks for the citizens (nagaropakanthopavanani) generally 
situated outside the town. Both were laid out spaciously enough to contain an 
orchard anda flower garden the bowers? of which contained stone ot crystal- 
line benches to cool the body, tanks’ (dingbika) containing pleasure rooms, 
resetvoites of water? (vapi) and wells? (kipa), columns on which domesticated 
birds perched, water fountains!! and irrigation channels and a zoo™, perhaps 
an adjunct of the pramadavana alone. 

Dirghika, Vapi and Kūpa 

The terms above metioned will need elucidation. Dirghikā was rather a 
narrow long tank; perhaps its water came from the fountain of the garden. Vapi 
has been explained by Prof. Acharya as a tank, a well, a reservoire of water". 
Kalidasa uses it in the sense of a beautiful tank. Perhaps dirghika and vāpē were 
both tanks with the only difference that the former wasa longernarrower reservoire 
of water while the latter was a squateone. The poet mentions a grhadirghika™ to 
distinguish it from a dirghika of the public parks and locates it in the pleasure 
garden (pramadavana). Vapi, says the poet, had a flight of sp Wee with 
emetalds!?. Dirghikās were furnished with secret chambers meant for amorous 
sports!6 (gūdbamohanagrhāb). Manya libidinous monarch, fallen from 27 Ye 
of public service to the vice of wine and women disported in such tanks wi 
beautiful damsels occasionally retiring in these chambers below the ground and. 
on the samelevelas water. The commentator!" explains that these rooms were 
meant for surata and kamabhoga. ‘These rooms stood in water, ers part 
of its ground lying on a dry slope. Such a tank with secret chambers may be wit- 


1]bid., 11-12. 
? Ibid., VI. 55, XIV. 30. : 

3 aqaa Mal., p. 70; Vik. p» 54 

4 Raghu., XIV. 30. 

5 gradraugu SAk., p. 200. s 
9 qforfareTae stri Ibid. j ett 
7 Raghu., IX. 375 XVI. 13, XIV. 2, 9; Ku., II. 33; Mal, Il. p. 9, 12. 
8 M. U., 15; Rtu., VI. 3. 

9 Tuz., T. 23. NM oun 
10 M. U., 16; Raghi., . 14. 
u Mal., i 125 e also Rem, I. 2; Raght., XVI. 49. 
12 firearm Mal., p. 85- 

13 4 Dict. of Hindu Arch., p» 543: 

14 Raghu., IX. 37. 
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16 Raghu., XIX. 9. 2 

17 Comment on Ibid. 
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< i tr Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of Oudl 
sven to-day at Lucknow built perhaps for Nawab Wajid / 
a. A [oum Kapa was a well. Vapi, described in the Meghadita, 
had beside it standing an artificial hill’ encircled with plantains. 


Kridasaila 

The existence of the artificial hills seems to have been a common feature 
in the garden as we read several references? to them made by the poct. The 
garden of the Yaksa contained in its middle a crystalline post also on which 
Perched the domesticated peacock. On the top of the post rested a square 
tablet (phalaka). It was on this tablet that the favourite peacock of the wales 
wife (tied to its staff at the foot) danced to the tune of its mistress's bangles?. 


Water-fountain 


We read of Vāriyantra, fountains, or water-whecls, fitted in a garden in the 
following allusion: “The peacock desirous of drinking the drops of water thrown 
up flies round the revolving vatiyantra’.” Mr. S. P. Pandit? thinks that “vari- 
yantra or jalayantra was the Persian wheel (a large wheel surrounded with buckets 
for raising water); but it does not seem to mean that. It must be noted that a 
watet-wheel with buckets does not throw up or about drops of water; water 
trickles down from the buckets. Besides, bhrantimat cannot properly apply to such 
a wheel; bhramyat would have been the proper phrase. A whirling fountain 
with a motion of its own is implied by the poet. The peacocks flying after the j 
drops of water as they flew forward had to hoverand hover round the fountain | 
to catch them. There was, however, some sort of contrivance at the top of it 
which made it revolve and throw sprays of water up and around. The water | 
thus thrown out gathered in the irrigation channels of the garden and flooded 
the flower beds and a/ava/as of the trees. We have already referred to water pipes 
or some such contrivances through which water flowed (pravaha) in the bath 
tooms, yanfradhārderhā. 


Yapa 


The town also contained temples (pratimagrha) of gods*and sacrificial posts? 
Japa. Yapa was a post? to tie the sacrificial animal to and it can be instanced 
in two beautiful specimens dedicated by the Kusāna emperors Vaisiska and Vāsu- 
deva now exhibited in the Muttra Museum. They ate curved at the top to form 
a bend like the neck of a horse and below, in the middleof and round the long shaft, 
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| 
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1 Ku., YI. 43; M. U., 14, 18; Vi e., p. 54. 
2]bid., 8 2 poa 
3 M. U., 16. 

^ Mal., lI. 12. 

5 Vikramorvasi, notes. 


6 Ibid., 39, XVII. 36; faadgax Ibid., X VIII. 24: à 
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there runs the carved impression of an argala (bridle ot noose). ‘The 
of the walls of the town were closed with the help o£ sttong bolts!, 


Flut 
Utaja? ot parna gala? was a hut with a thatched roof. A vivi 


it may be seen in a relief composition preserved in the Muttra Musev 
will give an idea as to what it was like. 


Rock-cut Caves : 


It was an age of excavation of the architectural wonders called dar 
Silāvešma”. These were caves cut and fashioned to make temples out i 
massive rocks of mountains to which Kalidasa frequently refers9. 
one of these strewn over the ridges of the Western Ghats and other 
of the Deccan will give an idea of the stupendous labour and expen: 
have entailed. 

After finishing a piece of architecture the god, the guardian d i 
worshipped with various sorts of effetings which included sacrificed anin 
and then alone it could be utilized. i 


1 Ibid., XVIII. 4. ; 
? Ibid., I. 50, 52, XIII. 22, XIV. 81, XIX. 2; Ku., VIII. 38. 

3 Raghu., XII. 40. 

4 Ku.,1. 10, 14; Réw., T. 25. 
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9 Ibid., Rzz., I. 25; Ku., I. ro, 14. ! 4 

* owquiwqsuenmi Raghu., XVI. 39; cf. also Ibid., XVII. 26 
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ECONOMIC LIFE 


CHAPTER XV 


WEALTH AND PROSPERITY 


General Prosperity 
The readet of the works of Kalidasa is struck by the prosperous condition 
of the people which is most lavishly attested to by innumerable allusions of an 
economic natute. It must be noted, however, that since he refers mostly to the 
tich section of society his description cannot be accepted as depicting the state of 
the common people. Yet from what one reads in his works one is overwhelmed 
with the evidence of opulence and plenty. Big mansions with their many- | 
storeyed toofs, attic rooms, balconies and terraces were common sights along | 
both sides of streets. To many of these houses were attached luxutiously laid 
out gardens where flowers and plants of every season were grown in abundance 
in the lovely beds of the rich Indian soil. The wealth of precious stones was not 
only a source of income to the State but in most cases it also satisfied the taste | 
of the luxury-loving rich who put them to different uses. Food was rich and wine | 
was of many kinds and much in use. Trade flourished and the caravans of met- 
chants by land and sarthavahas by sea pouréd forth immense wealth got in trade | 
(vanijya). Trade routes were very commonly frequented. Cities abounding 
in the land, were noisy and thickly thronged by people. Shops lined both sides 
of the highway and rich customers moved to and fro making their purchases | 
in the crowded bazaras where articles, big and small, imported from lands with à 
which India carried on her brisk trade, were heaped in piles. We shall now sut- 
. vey below the economic state of the people under specific heads 


National Wealth 


: The following were the sources of the national wealth. Agriculture! was 
3 the main source of the sustenance of people as also of the land revenue for the 
State. Pastures? yielded grass for crores of cows and other cattle. Ferries 

paid were considerable; trade and commerce brought in much riches, and forests 


yielded elephants for warfare and ivoty. Exhaustively worked mines? produced 


tecious stones ar i : 
Pp nd metals, diamonds, marbles and gold. Seas were the source of 


1M. P., 16. 
* qat Raghu., XVI. 2. 
* qr fan Ibid., II. 49. 
ur X 2; Ku., VIII. 34. 
ghu., 1. 18, XVII. 66, XVIII. 22; Māl., V. 18 
6 Raghu., III. 9, IV. 50, X. 30, 85, XIII. 13, 17; Rim, III. 4; Mal., 1.6 
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CHAPTER XV MU 
pearls, conches, vatious shells ($ukti) and corals, and so were certain rivers! the 
source of pearls and their sands that of gold dust? (Aanakasikata). 


Agriculture 


The wide expanse of land which yielded enormous revenue to the coffers 
of the State and fed the swelling masses of the country reached the shores of the 
seas. Many crops? (fasya) were cultivated and grown. The following is a re- 
cotd of the various grains referred to by Kalidasa as sown and harvested in India 
and outside: barley’, a kind of small sprouts of barley®, paddy® of various sorts 
sugarcanes", tila? (seasamum) and saffron’. The above were extensively sown 
and harvested in the soil befitting their respective growth. ! Thus the Punjab 
and uplands of U. P. may have grown wheat and barley, while Bihar, the lowlying 
plains of Bengal and the southern plateau paddy. We read of many kinds of 
paddy sown, namely, Jali, kalama™ and nivara. Sugatcanes yielded various 
processes (iara) of sugat™ (gudavikara). A particular area of land in the valley 
of the Oxus produced the precious saffron. We read of the pleasant aroma 
rising from the recently tilled fields of the province of Mala™. 

Besides the sugarcanes, reference to only one cereal crop, rice, has been made 
with much frequency and fondness. Kalidasa knows its different seasons in dif- 
ferent countries. The winter crop is reaped from November to January in Bengal 
and British Burma and elsewhere as is mentioned in the R/zsaz/jard'? though 
it appears that the early crop of rice in Bengal, reaped between July and Septem- 
ber, is not known to him. At least he makes no reference to it. He knows of 
the varieties of rice called &z/az!" and Sa/i}8, and of nara’, growing wildly. The 
kalamā variety of rice and the plantation of sugarcanes with rice fields are also 
known to out poet”). The autumn crop reaped in Kashmir is noted from ancient 
times for its only important crop of rice, Sah. Songs associated with the sugar- 
cane and rice fields of autumn appear in the Raghawa”. The rainy season was 


1 Raghu., IV. 50. 

2? M. U., 4. 

3 Raghu., X. 59, XVII. 66. 

4 fiat (Commentator) Raghu., VII. 27. 


5 rajane Ibid., X. 43, XIII. 49; K, VIL. 17. 


Raghu., IV. 20, 37; Réw., IL., 1, 10, 16, IV. 1, 7, 18, V. 1, 18. 
7 Raghu., IV. 20; Rin., V. 1, 16; Sāk., p. 224. 

* Sak., p. 94: 

9 Raghu., IV. 67; Riu., IV. 2, V. 9, VI. 4, 12. , 


10 Raghu., TV. 20; Réw., Ul. 1, 10, 16, IV. 1, 17, 18, Wh na. (5. 3 
i. Ragbu., IV. 37- 

Aa Thiel pen o a 

i: TIOR ATR: Rin., V. 16. 

* Raghu., IV. 67. 


15 M. P., 16. 

16 The Birth-Place of Kālidāsa, p. 24- 

17 Quoted ante. z 
18 Ibid. 

19 Tbid. P 

20 Raghu., IV. 20, 37. 21 Ibid., 20- 
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eagerly awaited for the purposes of agriculture, and we find the women of Mala- 
deca expecting theadvent of the rains, who knew that the clouds were the cause 
of itt, Māladeša had its fields ploughed in the beginning of July. Mention is 
made of the cultivation of saffron in the valley of the Oxus?, 


Auxiliaries of Agriculture 
There were other auxiliaries of agriculture. Oxen wete utilized to till tke 
soil and bulls?, mules and camels? were used as the beasts of burden.  Pastures$, 
- particularly on the lowlying hills, yielded enough grass for the sheep which sup- 
plied the nation with the warm wool" (patrorna). Cattle were fed in these pastures, | 
Setu! has been used by Kālidāsa? in the sense of building bridges. Kautilya, 
however, uses it in the sense of irrigation also!?. 


Pasture 


Vārtā!! referred to the rearing of the cattle. It must have yielded excellant 
breeds of bulls, oxen and the cows. We read of crores of cows!? forming the 
national wealth. It was the meadows that gave fodder for the horses, cattle and 
mules and the dry lands and deserts for the camels. 


Occupations 


The chief occupations of the people were the following, namely, agriculture 
(dealt with above); metal-working, done by goldsmiths and other artisans!?; weav- 
ing, which produced cotton and silk fine enough to be blown away by the breath 
as also canvas-like cotton cloth thick and strong enough to serve for tents"; 
tradel$; arms!”; fish-catching;1 sailor's work19; and other ways of living by net*®; | 


1 M. P., 16. 
? Raghu., IV. 67. 
3 PRA: Ibid., IV. 22. 
E A ar4t Ibid., V. 32. 

5 wu Ibid. 

* Ibid., XVI. 2. 

‘ua Mal., V. 12, Ibid., p. 105; antag Ku., VII. 25. 

8 Raghu., XVI. 2. 

TS 38), XVI. 2; Ku., VIII. 34. 

Arthasastra, Bk. UI. Ch. 8 and Bk. VII. La 

u Raghu., X VI. 2. 2) EURO 

12 Thid., 11. 49. 
DE 5 farfed Mal., p. 4. 
, a faamama Rughu., XVI. 43. 

15 Ibid., V. 41, 49, 63, 73, VII. 2, IX / 

Wé E A » IX. 95, XIII. 79, XVI. 55, 73; Vik., p. 121. 
V gigafaa: Raghu., XVII. 62. | 
15 daa SAk., p. 183. 
19 dtax Ibid., i 
“TATA Ibid. ; 4 | 
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government service; teaching of fine attsž, the priesthced?; singing end dan- 
cine’; gardening®; fowler's work; mason's work” and the like. 

From frequent allusions to mines? and their yields we learn that they were 
exhaustively worked and they produced precious stones and metals and other 
minerals. The following are the precious stones? (mani) named by the poet: 
vajra'? (diamond), padwarāga!! (ruby), puspardga® (topaz), mahanila’® ot indranila' 
(sapphire), warakata (emerald), vaidūrja!* (lapis lazuli), sphatika'? (crystals), mani- 
silā siiryakanta® (sun-glass) and candrakanta? (moon-glass). The two, named 
last, were respectively sun and moon gems tesembling crystals. The latter was 
supposed to ooz out water in drops at the touch of the beams of the moon”, 
whereas the former ‘received, like a sun-glass, from the sun the flame that fell 
upon and destroyed wood”.” This refers to the well-known fact that the rays 
of the sun received, and transmitted by the sun-glass to a piece of wood beneath 
it burnt it. This disc of crystal was not a fabulous stone with fabulous proper- 
ties, as some imagine, but it was a kind of glass lense and it shows that Indians were 
not ignorant of the properties of this glass or crystal when Kalidasa wrote his 
Abhijitina Sakuntala 9. The following metals were drawn from the mines: gold?! 
(siwarna, bema, hiranya, kanaka, kaficana and drawina), sand or dust of gold? (Kana- 
kasikatā) from which were made most of the ornaments, silver" (rajata), copper?* 
(tamra), and iron?! (aya), from which the necessaries of war and other requirements 
produced by cast iron like hammer?? (qoghana) were cast and fashioned. We 


1 The army, ministers and other officials discussed ante. 
? Mál., p. 17. 

? TEATER TET Sak, p. 183. 

4 Courtesans evidenced az/e. 

SIMERTEC: 

Santa: Šāk., p. 56. 

7 Raghu., XVI. 38. 

8 Ibid., IIT. 18, XVII. 66, XVIII. 22; Mal., V. 18. 

9 Roghi., III. 18, XIII. 53, 59, XVIII. 42, XIX. 455 Ku., VIII. 75; M. U., 4, 16; Mal., V. 18. 
10 Raghu., Vi. 19. 

u Ibid., XVIII. 55, 59. 
1? Ibid., 32. 
13 Ibid., 42. 
14 Ibid., XIII. 54, XVI. 69; M. P., 46; M. U., 14. 
15 M. U., 13. - 
19 Ku., I. 24, VIT. 10; Réw., Ul. 55 M. U., 15. 
17 Raghu., XIII. 69; Kx., VI. 425 M. U., x6. 
18 Ky., VI. 38. 2 
19 Raghu., XI. 21; Sak., Il. 7. 
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24 Ky,, VIL. jo; Raghu., I. 10, 30, I. 36, V. 2, 29; IV. 70, VI. 79; M. U., 4, 16. 
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27 Ku., I. 44, VI. 51. p 
28 Raghu., XIV. 33. 29 Tbid. 
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metal, perhaps mica, manganese of glass from which look- | 


read of a certain other t 
classes! were manufactured. Other products of the mines and mountains 


in Lines 
Pe also been mentioned. ‘They may be referred below: sindüra? (red lead), a 
kind of stone product from which unguents? were prepared, manahsila* (realgar) | 


used in various cosmetic preparations, gairika* (dhaturaga, dbāturasa, dháturenn), 
a kind of red stone yielding colour, and saileya®, a stone secretion (fluid) containing 
strong medicinal properties much used in preparations in Ayurvedic tonic mostly 
for the metabolic diseases. We have no comprehensive mention of specific tocks, 
yet stray allusions furnish us with the following kinds of them namely, Sila”, 
meaning all simple rocks of granite and sandstone, crystalline rocks$, including | 


marble (wanisila), and a kind of red stone? geru (adrigairika). | 


Yields of the Marine Sources 


The river Tāmraparņi of the Pandya countty of the south and the Indian Ocean 
have been noted by the poet for their precious and useful yields. Scas!? have been 
considered the womb which yielded precious gems" (ratna). ‘They yielded be- 
sides pearlsi?, (mukta), conchshells!? (sarikha-yitham) discovered in lots and so | 
commonly used in peace and war, shells™ (sukti—vetnacular sipi) and corals!’ 
(vidruma). The river Tamraparni has been referred to as a prolific source of 
pearlsié, Tt may be noted that this source continues to yield pearls even now. | 


Forests 


The. wild extensively growing forests produced besides building timber and 
fuel, the sacred skin of the rurat”, krsnasara'®, deer and other skins!®, musk?? (z77ga- 
nabhi) obtained from the navel of the roaming deer, lac?!, (Jaksa) furnishing women 
with their various dyes, and the yak tail? (cawar?) so commonly used as a symbol 


iu ME 37, XVII. 26, XIX. 28, 30; Ku., VII. 22, 36, VIII. 11; Sak., VII. 32. 
2 RZn., 1. 24. 
3 Raghw., VI. 55, VIL. 8; Ku., V. 51; Rzn., IV. 17; Mal, IU. 5. | 
eee SE. 80; Ku., I. 55. : 
gim., V. 72, 44, IV. 71; Ku., T. 7, VI. 51; M. U. ; 
9 Raghu., VI. 51; Ku., I. 1d r TRUE 
? M. U., 42. É 
ke 5up[em Raghu., XIII. 69; Ku., VI. 42; M. U., 16. 
9 M. U., 42; Raghu., V. 72. 
10 Raghu., WI. 9, X. 300, 85. 
x m VI. 14, 79; M. U., 5. 
; ? Raghu., XIII. 17, XIX. 45; Ku. „10; Ma 
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M Raghu., X1. 17; Mā/.,1. 6. 
15 Raghu., VI. 16, 31. 
16 Ibid., IV. 50. 
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18 Ibid., IV, 65. 
19 Rzy., VI. 12. 
20 Tbid., VI. 13. 
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22 Raghu., XVI. 2. 
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of royalty and serving as a flywhisk. Elephants were caught from the forests 
of Kalinga! and Kāmarūpa?. They have been associated also with Aūga?. 
Perhaps these forests which yielded elephants were preserved. It may be noted 
that Kautilya refers to preserved forests of elephants*. It may also be remem- 
bered that Kālidāsa exempts elephants from being shotat®. Elephants were uti- 
lized in times of war and they formed one of the four) traditional columns of an 
Indian army’. ‘They must have yielded in value of tusks’ inthe market of ivory 
when dead. The forests also gave building material for the river canoes® and the 
coastal rowing boats? and the inland" and sea going™ vessels for war"? and trade. 
The Himalayan mountain, besides yielding mineral dusts“ of various kinds, ^ - 
grew the sā/at and devadāriā$ which produced resin (niryasa, ksira), the source of 
an important oil. Further, the wildly growing trees of the Malaya valley produced 
spices like cardamom!” (e/a), cloves! (/avariga) and black peppet!? (zzariza) as also 
betel leaves? (tambalavalli). Then there were the yields of fruit trees in forests 
and orchards. ‘The coastal countries produced cocoa-nuts and other palms and 
nuts described elsewhere. Sandal was also obtained in the sandal** forests of 
the Malaya valley. 1 
Trade and commerce (vanijamw??) flourished briskly as may be gathered from 
refetences to busy trade carried on by princely merchants who flooded the country 
with wealth?! (dharásdro) and who were addressed by the king with consider- * 
able deference2®, There were two trade routes**, those of the land and the sea. 


1 Ibid., IV. 4o. 

? Ibid., 83. 

3 faam: fr gamt: Ibid., VI. 27. 

4 Arthasastra, Bk. VIL. Ch. 14. ; f 

5 qfare Raghu., IX. 1745 yas Ibid., V. 50- 


6 Ibid., IV. 30, 40, VI. 54- 

7 aq Ibid., V. 72, XVII 2r. 

8 seq Ibid., I. 2. : 

? Tbid., IV. 31, XIV. 30, XVI. 51, 68, XVII. 81. , 

1 Ībid., XIV. 30. 
11 Sāk., p. 219. 
12 Raghu., IV. 36. 
18 Sak., p. 219. 
14 Raghu., IV. 71. 

15]bid., Í. 38. 
16 MU, 4 
17 Raghu., IV. 47. 
x Tbid., VI. 57; Kr, VILL 25. 
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20 Th} < 14, 49, IV: 42 
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Raghu prefers the land route! ( sthalavartmand) toa sca-route. This shows that there | 
was à sca toute, besides, to reach the Persians which he forsock from some con- | 
the renowned commentator of the works of Kālidāsa 
suggests that the preference to the land rovte was due to religious considerations? 
which forbade sea voyage. But this is hardly reliable for there isample evidence 
inthe works of Kalidasa to show that great matine activities were 1n vogue du- 
rino his time. Besides, Fahien®, a contemporary, records that he returned to Ch ina 
by ‘the sca route in a ship which had on its board besides others, Brahmins, the 
up-holders of the Bhāgavata dharma, who explained the storm that raged for 
several days as caused by the presence of the foreign Buddhist. 1 hen it was 
only after about 2 century that the neighbouring islands cf Bali, Java and 
Sumatra were colonized through marine activities of the Indiens. Even much 
before the Guptas thete existed an enormous sca-borne trade with the wes- 
tern countries of Arabia, Egypt and Rome. The Periplus of the Exythrean Sea, 
Pliny and many others prove this statement in their respective accounts. Thete- 
fore Mallinatha’s explanation cannot be accepted as correct. For a conqueror 
who had overrun the entire country procceding by land the reference afresh to 
taking journey by land in the middle of his conquest would mean nothing un- 
less we suppose that there was a sea route also on the shore leading from Tii- 
kūta. Tt was here that the two roads bifurcated. Probably from here people | 
embarked on sea voyages to Persia and other places by ship. It may be further 
noted that Kalyana was a flourishing seaport in the vicinity. The great land route 
which ran from one end cf the country to the other was variously known as waha- 
pathat, rajapatha®, and narendramārga* (grcat highway or royal highway). The 
inland trade was very brisk as is attested to by the Mā/arikāgnimitra" although the 
highways in certain zones were not altogether free from danger of rob- 
bers? and we read of occasional cases of plunder of the caravans? being reported | 
to the king. The inland tradc-route may have been one indicated by the south- j 
ward march of Raghu in course of his conguest!?. Aja's march to the countty of 
the Bhojas (Berar) was perhaps another route leading to south-mid-India!. A 


sideration. Mallinātha, 


third was perhaps one taken by the cloud messenger in the Megbadūtat, f 

but this route can be accepted only with some modification. Ujjaini d 

must have, for example, lain on the highway to the north although in one i 

E which the cloud messenger takes, it lies off the way and the messenger has to bend 4 
1 Ibid., IV. Go. | 
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| its courset in order to reach the poet’s pleasant resort. The cloud naturally should 
have taken a direct course to the north, the dense forests or high mountains 
having been no barriers to its flight over head. But for a tradesman or a pedlar 
these would have proved unsurmountable barriers. The route therefore had 
Uj jaini also lying on it.. The Periplus actually places it on this route. Ttrecords? 
Eastward from Batygaza is a city called Ozene, formerly the capital where 
the king resided. From this place is brought down to Barygaza every commodity i 
for local consumption or exports to other parts of India, onyxstones, porcelain, 
finc muslins, mallow-tinted cottons and the ordinary kinds in great quantities. 
It imports from the upper country through Proklais for transport to the coast, 
| spikenard, kostos and udellium.” Thus Ujjaini was connected with all the coun- 
tries of the north whose trade passed to the western foreign lands through the 
parts situated on the western coast of India. It may possibly have been connect- 
ed also with the more southern ports of Sopara and Kalyan. The travelling 
routes were frequented and were usually safe for journey. e 
The existence of the seaborne trade is attested to by ample evidence. We 
have already shown that there was an oft-sailing route to Persia by sea which 
Raghu preferred not to choose. The people of the Vanga country are said to have 
possessed warships:* of course this reference is to ferrying in the inland water 
ways. From other records we gather that India kept a commercial intercourse 
| with Ceylon and the islands neighbouring Burma and China, especially une is- 
| lands of Java and Bali. Kalidasa mentions canoest, rowing coastal boats? of 
| 


various kinds, one of them having a structure like a canopy® (vimana) worthy of 
There were sea-going vessels which occasionally sustained 


ortant passage Kālidāsa fefers to merchants making sea 
voyages for the purposes of commerce’. ‘The first seventeen verses of the thir- 

| teenth canto of the Raghwansa ate no doubt, descriptive of a sea voyage. In 
the phrase dvipantara occurring in the Raghuvanisa, VI, 57, the poet directly re- 

| pe ina silk? i din India might have more pro- 
fers to spice islands?. The China silk imported in g 


bably come by the sea-route. 


the state of a king. 
a wreckage”. In an imp 


Imports : 
The trade of India may be described under the headings imports and c 
The articles mentioned below were those received from other countries. kin: 
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of silk came ftom China and was known as Cinānšuka". The westerners? ( pas 
cātyāli), both Persians? and Greeks!, have been mentioned by the „poet as cdva- 
liets (asvasādbanāļ). Tt is natural, therefore, that fine horses “were impor ted from 
the west. Kalidasa mentions an excellent breed of the vanayr? steeds in use in 
India. Kautilya® also mentions Vanayu as celebrated for its horses. T andy 
has been identified by Nundo Lal Dey with Arabia”. Arabia is noted for its 
breed ofhorses. Horses also came from Kamboj*. Cloves also came from other 
islands? as now. To supplement the account of Kālidāsa we may quote here an 
important authority of the closing years of the first century A.D. In the Peri- 
plus of the Exythrean sea is preserved a complete list of articles and goods imported 
in India from foreign lands through Bhrgukaccha, Kalyana and others ports on 
the western and the eastern coast. Thus in the kingdom of Nambanus were im- 
ported the following, namely, wine: Italian preferred, also Laodiccan and Arabian 
copper; tin; lead; coral; topaz; thin clothing and inferiot sorts of all kinds; bright 
coloured girdles a cubit wide; storax, sweet clover; flint glass; tealgar; antimony; 
gold and silver coins (yielding a profit on the exchange); ointments, not costly, 
alittle; presents for the king; costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful 
maidens fot the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of the finest weaves, the choi- 
cest ointments. In the Ceraand Pandya kingdoms were imported: coins in great 
quantity; topaz; thin clothing (not much); figured linens; antimony; coral; crude 
glass; copper; tin; lead; wine (not much); realgar; orpiment; and wheat. On the 
east coast of India, where ships called from the west coast, the Ganges and Chryse, 
was received everything made in Damitica and the neighbouring countries and 
most of what came from Egypt. It is important to note that the great work 
does not tefer to any article of trade imported on the east coast, farther north, 


in the countries of the Ganges delta or in those of the Himalayan moun- 
tains. 


"Export 


We are not sute as to which wete the articles exported to other countries: 
but it may be surmised that the surplus of the grain market, precious products | 
of the mines and pearls, India always having been famous for her peatl-fisheties 
and ivoty, were exported. The famous spices! of India, besides, must have been 

a coveted delicacy in the countries which did not produce them Aud with which 
B. India carried on trade. Since clothes of all seasons were extensively used which 
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? Tbid., IV. 62. 

3 Ibid., 60-65. 1 
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were woven with the finest fibres capable of being blown away by breatht, we 
may infer that cloth was also exported. It may be noted that Pliny refers to such 
importation of cloth into Rome from India. The list furnished by the Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea” is exhaustive. lt records that the kingdom of Nambus expor- 
ted through its ports the following articles of trade produced in India or received 
from countries of the north-west, north and north-east: spikenard (coming through 
Scythia, also through Poclais, from Caspapyra, Paropanisus and Cabolitis), Cos- 
tus bedllium, ivory, agate and carnelian (Onyx and murrhine), lycium, cotton 
cloth of all kinds (muslins and ordinary), silk cloth, mallow-cloth, yarn, long pepper 
and other things coming from the various ports. The Cera and Pandya kingdoms 
exported pepper (produced in Cottonara), fine peatls in great quantity, ivory, 
silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, malabathrum from the interior, transparent 
stones of all kinds, diamond, sapphires, and tortoise-shell from Chryse and from 
the neat-by islands. The Cola kingdom likewise sent out pearls and muslins. The 
east coast exported pearls, transparent stones, muslins, and tottoise-shell. The 
same coast, farther north, exported muslin in great quantity. Dosarene sent 
out ivory and the delta of the Ganges malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls, 
muslins of the finest sort, called Gangetic (may have been the famous Dacca mus- 
lins). China also is recorded to have exported overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gaza (also by way of the Ganges to Damirica) raw silk, silk yarn and silk cloth. 
The Himalayan countries in like manner exported mostly malabathrum in three 
forms, the large-ball, the medium-ball and the small-ball. 

Thus we find that most of the articles of trade which the Periplus records 
were extensively used in India as we have shown from the works of the poet. 
The surplus of these atticles was evidently exported to, and the requisite quan- 


tity imported from countties beyond India. 


Inland Trade iss "-—-— n 
We have already referred to the briskness © inland trade. Kālidāsa te- 

fers to the mineral MEUS of Kámatupa? (the hilly tracts of Assam) which yield- 
ed gems in a large quantity. He has also mentioned mines” existing ao 
places Then, besides, he refers to the pearl-fisheries of the Tàmrapatni? and of 
S < pearls and other yields of the sea like the conch= 


the Indian Ocean. These gems, : Du. 
shells, other shells (sukti) and corals must have been carried and sold in distant 


S 4 : d for them. Elephant in the same 
matkets of India where there was 4 dede fr om ERES Kv 


er mi à other corner y 
manner might have reached Kalinga has A so been RU 


āmatūpa? be interesting to note that 
by Kaniya pe eee of P slephants. In the town the market placet? , 


1 Raghu., XVI- 43. 

2 Trans. by Schoff, pp. 287-88- 

3 Raghu., IV. 84: e 

4 Thick, iil. 58, XVII. 66, XVIII. 22; Mal, V. 18.. 
5 Raghu., IV. 50: 

6 Ibid., IV. 40. VI. 54. 

7 Ibid., VI. 27. l ; 
8 Thi it) 
on e e eus 10 Raghu., XVI. 415 Mal, pp. 33» 80. 
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(vipani) was crowded with people come for making purchases. Niskraya is the 
word used for purchasing!. High shops lined both sides of the high wayi. Be- 
sides other shops we read of those of liquor’. _Up on the road people passed 
to and fro selling their articles, and making their purchases, while down on the 
tiver boats plied and ferries rani.” The market road was called āpaņamātgaē. 


Thus the inland as well as foreign trade was a busy concern of the Indian 
merchants. The tradesmen always made sea voyages? and braved all the dangers 
of the ocean. We read of a great commercial magnate of Hastinapura suffering 
a shipwreck in the Abbijndna Sākuntala". The trade routes had been ordinarily 
made very secure on land from robbers and on sea. from pirates and the poet 
applauds: “Caravans wandered at ease over mountains as if their own houses, 
over rivers as if wells and over forests as though gardens?." Thus the inland 
trade as well as the shipping and maritime activities added a fair harvest of wealth 
to the national income. , 


Coins, Weights and Measures 


Such a flourishing state of trade presupposes the existence of money tran- 
sactions. Coins in this regard become indispensable and we know that they were 
received and counted’. In their absence the counting of wealth to the extent 
of fourteen crotes!? could not have possibly conveyed any sense. It is in their 
term that wealth to the extent of fourteen crores were conveyed on hundreds of 
mules and camels". Swarna!? and Niska! were the current coins of the country 
and we have a reference to a hundred gold coins“ called Smarnas. We know 
that the Guptas struck gold coins of both types, the Dindras and the Suvarņastē 
which were long current in India. There must have been other lesser coins of 
silver and alloy copper current in the country to which, however, Kalidasa does 
not make a specific reference. The silver coinage of the Guptas had already 
started with the overthrow of the Western Satraps by Candra Gupta II!9 and the | 
copper currency which had been practically confined to the reign of the same king!” 


1 Raghu., Y. 55, V. 22. 
2 Ran; aay Ibid., XIV. 30. | 
3 tiem Sak., p. 188. | 
4 aa pw: Raghu., XIV. 30. 
5 Ku., VIL. 55. 
6 SZR., p. 219. 
"bid, | 
> = Raghu., XVII. 64. 
PAAA AAT Sak., p. 219. | 
JO qfzqemar afea: Raghu., V. 21. s 
1 Ibid., V. 32. 
12 Māl.,p. 88. 
18 Ibid., Ku., II. 49. 
< T ï Ma/., p. 88. 
Brown: The Coins of India, p. 
16 Ibid., pp. 46-47. SD : 
17 Ibid., p. 47. 
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also existed. Cowties, states Fahien!, were a common sight in the market place. 


The poet mentions weighing blances? (zula) at several places. A measut- 
ing roc? (mdnadandah) has also been alluded to. The prices thus were paid 
for in terms of money and sale goods, liquid or otherwise, weresoldin weighéd 
quantity, and articles like cloth with measurable length were measured out with 
a measuring rod when sold. 

Uscful arts and crafts were pursued and skilful artisans followed their res- 
pective specialized callings. Metals were worked and articles of the finest designs 
were finished by master goldsmiths. Gold was tested in fire’, Ornaments 
were wotn in abundance and so their making also must necessarily have occupied 
artisans? (s//p7). The use of ornaments as decorative embellishments has been 
extensively made in contemporaty end earlier sculptures of Mathura®, and other 
places? ond paintings of Ajanta®. Ornaments of gold and precious stones of 
various designs, as warranted elsewhere?, are a conclusive proof of the fact that 
much fine work of jewellery was successfully executed. Of ornaments requir- 
ing uncommon skill were the girdle (mekhala)® of which an endless variety in de- 
signs is mentioned by Kalidasa and of which scores of excellent patterns we see 
exhibited in the Muttta Museum, and the armlets™ (Keyzra, atigada) of which again 
the poet has mentioned several varieties many of which ate exhibited in sculp- 
ture at Muttra. Ear ornaments were sometimes designed after the lotus. Burnish- 
ed gold! was hammered out into the shape of several beautiful jewels. Rings 
of vatious designs were made of which one bore the impression of a serpent’. 
Sometimes the same had the name of its owner engraved" on it. Then there was 
the setting cf jewels in ornaments ofgold!*. The long handle of a flywhisk was set 
with jewels!?. There were those skilled artisans who worked in precious stones, 
bored holes in diamonds!5, cut? and gave them and other gems?" new lustre”. 


1 Fa-hien’s Record of the Buddbistic Kingdoms, Trans. by James Legge. See under Madhyadč$1. 
2 Raghu., VII. 15, XIX. 8, 59; Ku., V. 34+ 

3 grave: Kui I. 1. 

^ Raghu., I. 10, 

5 Mal., p. 4- 

6 Vide ante. 

7 Cf. Exhibits in the Muttra Museum, 1 
8 Indian Museum, Achacological section, Calcutta; 


9 Vide ante. X 
10 Evidenced at length ante: cf. Mal., p- 59- 


11 Vide ante. 
12 M*U., 9. 
u qaa Vik., l. 15: 
(14 mararian Mal pp» d» 69: 
15 far... eta, Jake P: 182: 
16 Mal., V. 18. pen E 
1? M. P., 53; Mal., V. X9- d i a S 
i NUM 19, qul. 4, TANTE VI. 14; aafaa wt Ja. T. ro 
19 eneh Saku, Vl. 6; Ragi MI: 18. 
20 Tbid. 
21 Raghu., TIT. 18. 
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Tt seems that in order to render the gems mote lustrous new deep. lines wete in- 
cised! (wlikhita) on them which work was that of actual engraving of cutting. 
When new precious stones like diamond were first dug out of mines they were 
cleaned and cut, which was endowing them with a saviskara* and making them 
samskrta. There were masons’. Besides, there were blacksmiths _working in 
iron, heating! and melting it and turning it Into stcel? with the help of a steel ham- 
mer? (ayoghana). There, again, were weavers who prepared cloth fine enough to 
be blown away by the breath”. Sculptors hewing image? and potters making 
terracotta toys? were excellent masters of their art. Besides, there were those 
artisans who made instruments of music, which was a commonly cultivated att. 


Guild of Artisans 

The guild system seems to have prevailed in the field of various trades (sż/pi- 
saigbap). The guild was a corporation of artisans practising the same trade. We 
read of a guild of architects in the Raghwvamsa'® and of the chicf of a guild in the 
Abhijitana Sākuntalat!. We also read of the Naigamas!* and the Sresthi!8, technical 
terms used to denote respectively the representatives of various trade guilds“ and 
the chief of the guild of city merchants!*. The guild was called a sarigba and its 
chief a sresthin. Brhaspati, quoted in the Vyavahdramayrkha, refers to a council 
of the Naigamas'9. The Vivādaratnākara explains Naigama as a town cotpota- 
tion!?. The Ramayana also refers to it asa corporate body!$. From the fout 
'Taxila coins it would appear that these Na‘gama corporations issued coins also”. 
We may also here remark that the guilds of artisans were great manufacturers 
and agents of merchandise. The Mandasot inscription of Kumara Gupta and 
Bandhuvarmā records the building of a noble and unequalled temple of the 
bright-rayed sun ‘by the silk-cloth weavers as a guild with the stores of wealth 
acquired by the exercise of their craft??? It was these guilds which were the chief 
manufacturers of the daily articles of use including the cotton and silk fibres and 


1 Sūk., VI. 6. A 

? Raghu., III. 18; Sāk., VI. 6. 
* Raghu., XVI. 38. 

‘Tbid., XIV. 33. 

> sara (Cf. the etymology of the word) Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., XVI. 43. 

5 Ibid., XVI. 39, XVII. 36; M. P., 33, 34. 

9 Sak., p. 247. 
"fare: XVI. 38. í 
I" fsi] p.219. 
nak, IV. 13. ! 
13 Sak., p. 219. 
14 Jayaswal: Hindu Polity, Patt II. p. 10 
15 Sak., DLL pas 

16 Mookerji; j 7 7 

E us = E a Curat in Ancient India, p. 127. 
18 JT, 14, 54.. Kasinath Panduran 
19 Cunningham: Coins of Ancient 
20 Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 86. 
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cloth which flooded the foreign markets and drained much money out of Rome 
against which Pliny so resentfully protests. 


Advertisement 


? In the Gupta epigraph, quoted above, a beautiful advertisement is implied. 
It is recorded on behalf of the guild of silk-weavers who built the sun temple 
referred to therein. The interesting advertisement reads: “(Just as)a woman 
though endowed with youth and beauty (and) adorned with the atrangement of 
golden necklaces and betel leaves and flowers, goes not to meet (her) lover in a 
secret place, until she has put ona pair of coloured silken cloths, (so) the whole 
of this region of the earth, is adorned through them as if with asilken garment, 
agrccable to the touch, variegated with the arrangement of different colours, 
(and) pleasing to the eye.” 


Banking and Deposit 


We have a teference to the banking and deposit in the works of Kalidasa. 
He speaks of niksepa®. Niksepa is what is deposited with another in trust, and 
with the object of taking it back. Nyāsa?. is another banking term meaning de- 
posit. Ni is what remains after deducting all the expenditure already incurred 
and excluding all revenues to be realized. It is thus the net balance. We leatn 
from inscriptions that guilds served in ancient India as banks receiving deposits 
and advancing loans of money!. "The contemporary evidence of the Mandsor 
Inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvatma may be cited as an interesting 
case in pointē. ! 
Population 

Population of India was mainly composed of the Aryan descendants living 
peacefully and pursuing theit respective callings. Foreigners like Persians and 


Gteeks” also lived to the north-west of India’. Hanas? and Kambojas! were resi- 
dents of the north, i. e., the valleys of the Oxus and Yarkand. "Then there were 
: ^ lindas% and the semi-civilized Kirātas!? and 


the mountaineer tribes of the Pu à c 
Ursavasaiiketas!? of the. Vindhyan and Himalayan forests. Besides these there 


TRI i TAHAN | ay 
1 Ta = apu i A pART d u U. 20; Translation by Fleet, 


Co Il Jo IMU jak io 
oM gafa gd Kra V. 13. 
3 Sak., IV. 21. : 

a MODI Government in Ancient India, pp. 94-98: 
, 5 Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, P- 86. : 
6 Raghu., IV. 60. 
? Mál., p. 102. 
8 Raghu., IV. 60 ff; Mal., p- 192. 
9? Raghu., IV. 68. 
10 Tbid., 69. 
11 Ibid., X VI. 19, 32. 
1? Ibid., IV. 76; Kø., I. 6, 15- 3 
33 Raghu., IV. 78. : i 
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were other forestets! also. It was mainly a class of this forest Popule. that 
i i 4 ri the traveller a stance of f ot 
lived on freebooting and waylaying, the travellers. ed an E 5 a ) : obbety 
is furnished-by the Ma/avi&dgnmra". The Hindu population lived in the pro- 
vinces or kingdoms named in the 4th and 6th cantos of the Raghuvansa already | 

enumerated elsewhere. Overpopulation was settled in newly formed villages 


i : Cone 
to which people migrated from overpopulated areas. 


Wealth and Luxury | | 


We have thus seen above that the age of the poct was one of affluence, plenty 

and luxury. The economic prosperity may be well instanced in the description 

iven of Ayodhya and Kundinapur in the Raghtwansa' and of Alaka in the Me- 
7 7 T 1 T a o "ep 1 nt ag 4 s B E = | 
ghadita®. There in Ayodhya were streets lined with rich shops and the Sarayü | 
was filled with rowing boats. | 


The Household 


We have already spoken of the household elsewhere®. It will be worth- 

while to recapitulate the same below. Palaces of kings were enotmous 
establishments thtonged? with people coming in and going out. They were ‘| 
tichly built and highly decorated with auspicious and beautiful paintings 
and were fitted with several apartments. Houses of the rich were many- | 
storeyed buildings to which were attached pleasure gardens and tanks. 
These houses, particularly the tanks, had beautiful, and sometimes even crystal- 
line, flights of steps. The courtyards of palaces and rich mansions were paved 
with crystalline slabs. Mansions had also attic rooms, balconies and terraces. 
Luxury-loving kings had summer-houses called Samudragrha to shelter them from 
the summer heat. Houses were further furnished with water-fountains and pipes 
and in the hot weather rich people passed away the heat by retiring in cool rooms 
fitted with benches of costly stones. They used the sandal paste in summet in 
profusion which gave them a cooling effect. 

Within the house there moved to and fro people wearing loose flying gat- 
ments of the most attistic patterns, sometimes having the forms of flamingoes wo- 
ven in their texture. The fine fibred clothes capable of: being blown away with | 
the breath were those naturally used in summer and the heavy warm woollen ones 
. were worn during the winter season. People had dresses suitable for the day and 


night. Several oils? were used. The oil of Ingudi was used for the head? 
as well as for burning lamps!?. 


E Wan 
? eaaa SANTA Kw., VI. 37. 
AXIV. 30, XVI. 1138, VIL ` Í 
5 Uttaramegha. | 
$ Vide ante. 
"saat Mik., p. 26; afacanadaret Ibid. 
8 àa Raghu., XIV. 38. 
x : 9 SGk., p. 73- ` 
| 10 Raghu., XIV. 81; Sak., IV. 13. | 
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The utensils of the household of kings and nobles were made 
precious stones. We have already given a complete list elsewt 
of furniture used in an Indian home. 

The domestic cattle were well looked after. The cow was > 
yielded the nourishing milk, curds, butter and clarified butter. Th 
have already been discussed at length elsewhere?. 

Thus we find that Kalidasa gives a vety rich and prosperous 
people of India when he lived and wrote and when wealth reckoned 
of million coins was conveyed on hundreds of mules and camels. — 


leary Raghu., V. 36. ve 
2 Vide ante. : x 
3 Ibid. 
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BOOK VI 
EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


CHAPTER XVI 


EDUCATION 

Subjects of Study 

Kalidasa has dealt exhaustively, directly and indirectly, with subjects of study, 
teacher, student life, life in the hermitages which were the centtes of education, 
sciences and other literature. This description, however, is traditional, although 
much of it may have been an incident of his own age. He has referred to the 
subjects of study by the word Vidyāļ". Vidyās comprised of four kinds?. At 
another place? he refers to three Vidyas only on which Mallinatha quotes Kau- 
tilya and Kàmandaka?, while at yet another we find mention of fourteen Vidyās* 
as we shall sce below.. Kautilya also refers to four Vidyās. The poet does not 
specifically refer to these courses of study but the Kamandaka NG sara enumerates 
them which we find quoted by the commentator while explaining the phrase 
catasrab vidyab.® According to Kamandaka’ the course of study were the follow- 
ing four, namely, (x) Amiksiki, logic, systems of philosophy and metaphysics; 
(2) Trayī, the three Vedas, their sections, sub-sections and appendages; (3) Vara, 
agriculture, trade and commerce, pastures and rearing of the cattle; and (4) Dam- 
daniti, statectaft, the science of government and administration. The school 
of Manu (Mānava) accepts only three sciences, namely, the triple Vedas, Varta 
and Dandaniti and thinks that Anviksiki is nothing but a special branch of the 
Vedas?. According to Brhaspati there are only two sciences, namely, Varta 
and Dandaniti®. The school of Usanas declares that there is only one science, 
that of Government". „But Kautilya holds that four, and only four, ate the 
sciences!” Thus Kautilya agrees with Kālidāsa in his enumeration of the Vidyās. 


Sirin I DR : c M ; 
is EA s 23, 88, III. 30, V. 20, 21, X. 71, XVIII. 50; Sak., p. 125; V. 25; Vik., pp. 49, 


? Raghu., ITI. 30. 
3 Ibid., XVIII. 50. 
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Kam. Here Kamandaka refers to three vi 
5 Raghu., V. 21. ics 
* Ibid., III 5o. 
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The .Sz&raniti cnumetates thirty Vidyas and sixty-four Kalas! and defines the,for- 
mer 2s those whch can be said and the latter as those which can be done by even 
the cumb*. Although Kalidasa does not specifically refer to the above divi- 
sions of Vicyas and alludes to them merely catcgorically, nevertheless, he men- 
tions occasionally a good number of subjects which, when put together, will make 
an exhaustive syllabus of study. We shall make an attempt below to give a syn- 
thetic account of the subjects of study as mentioned by the poet. 


Of the four kinds of learning ot courses of study for a citizen Kālidāsa even 
mentions two, namely, vārtās and dandaniti* by name. Amiksiki comptised sub- 
jects like logic, systcms of philosophy and metaphysics. Kautilya defines Ami- 
ksiki as comprising the systems of Saükhya, Yoga, and Lokayata (atheismē.) 

| The poct has mede allusions to almost all the systems of Hindu philosophy as 

| we shall sce while dealing with Religion ard Philosophy. Here we may satisfy 
ourselves by making a hurried reference to them. — Kalidasa, for instance, clearly 
| refers to the aphorism miyah sabdārtha sambandhah c£ the Mimamsakas in his 
i phrase vāgarthāviva sampr&tan®. Similarly he has the Yogasūfras_of Patanijali in 
his mind while describing tke sccne of undisturbed contemplation of Siya in 
his Kamérasambhava™. Several allusions to yaga-samadbi® have been made. Similar- 
ly references have been made to the philosophies of Kapila, Kanada and Gautama 
also which we shall discuss in their proper places. Jaimini? has been mentioned 3 
even by name teaching one of the six systems although nothisown. It is inter- 
csting to note that Raghu learns Yoga from Jaimini for the latter has been 
never known to teach Yoga. Although he has been quoted no less than ten ^ 
times in the Brabmasitras!, he has never been connected with Yoga. Trayi in- 
cluded the Srutilt or the revealed literature comprising the four Vedas, R&, Yajus, 

| Saman, and Atharva; the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the Upanisads; Angas! (lit, 

| limbs) of the Vedas or aids to their study which were six in number, namely, 
chandas (prosody), mantra (hymns), nirukta (etymology), jyotisa (astronomy and 

E. ākar giksa mnciation); Upavedas!? which 
astrology), vyākaraņa (grammar) and. Siksa (pronunc ); n d 
again were six in number, viz, Dhanurveda (the REUSE on the (Ko e tā cy 
and other atms), Ayurveda (medicine), etc. Smrti, Sastras or the Dhatmasas- 


1 Trans. of Swkraniti, Ch. IV. Sec. IIT. a 
? Ibid., 47-48. $ 
3 Raghu., XVI. 2. : 
4 Ibid., XVIII. 46. 
5 Sastry: Arthasastra, Trans. p. 6. 
6 Raghu., T. 1. 
i 7 Ku., III. 47-50. * 
8 Ibid., I. 59, II. 40; Raghu., VINI. 17, 22, 24. (arama). 5 
9 Raghu., XVIII. 33. s 
10 Quoted in footnote No. 3 on p. 715: 
u Ibid., IT. 2, III. 21, V. 2, 22, 23> 24. ‘ 
i 1? Ibid., XV. 55. : 
13 Wik., p. 128. 
M Raghu., TI. 2. 
15 Ibid., I. 19. 
18 
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tas like the code of Manu; Itihasa! comprising the epics like the Rāmājana? and 
the Mahābhārata; and Putāņa? treating of the genealogies of gods and kings in 
the various Purāņas. Martā, as mentioned above, was agriculture, tcating of the 
cattle and trade and commerce. Dagdaniti?, ot the art of government, was a 
recessary subect of study for a king and it might have comprised the sections of 
the Dharma gastras which dealt with the duties of a king, and of treatises on state- | 
craft like the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, Nitisara of Kamandaka and Sütras of Uša- 
nas’—perhaps an earlier recension of the Sukranīti. Thus the curriculum for | 
a king comprised subjects bearing on the administration of his kingdom, and the | 
chastizement of casual offenders wherefor he was expected to have an akunthi- 
fabuddhi in the šāstras” (the scriptures and the Arfhasastras), besides those matked 
out for an ordinary student. 
At another place we find mention of fourteen kinds of Vidyas? ridyaparisari- 
khyāya....catasrodaša) after the manner of Manu. Manu, quoted by the commen- 
tator? on this point enumerates the following fourtcen kinds of the Vidyās: six 
Angas of the Veda, the four Vedas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Purina and Dhatmašās- E 
trao, Yajüavalkya also has the same”. | 
Kālidāsa specifically mentions the following: Srutil?, REP, Yojus4, Saman, 
Aiharvas, Mūgas!” of the Vedas (sangam vedam), and the Smrtis!? following the 
sense of the Srutis. The mention of Dhanurveda'§ and its several terms, namely, 
alidha®®, vājinīrājanā?. etc. may warrant the existence of the other Upavedas | 
also of which medicine (Ayurveda) has been alluded to, which we shall 
discuss below. Smrtis have been referred to in the phrase sās/ra** which also 


Takeran, Sak. p. 91. qanad: quae: Rag., X1. 7o, XVIII. 25. 
2 Raghu., XV. 33, 63, 64, L 4. ši : 
Sada: Ibid., I. 4; M. P., 48. | 
^ Raghu., XI. 10, XVIII. 25. | 
5 [bid., XVIII. 46. 
AKAN Aa ada Kx., LIT. 6. È 
Raghu., Y. 19. 
8 Ibid., V. 21. 
9 Ibid, 
"gps: aaa Waaa: | 
Imi amd q fae ga ST n Manusmrti. 

Tamaa aiara aea A ART: | 
eat ata ferret eren a Agee 11 Vajaavalkyasmpti | 
^ Raghu., IK 2, IM. 215 V. 2, 22, 23, 24. l | 

dafqat Ibid., V. 25 refers to all the four Vedas | 
1 Ibid. 2 
15 Ku., VIT. 41. 
16 Raghu., T. 59. P 
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denoted the treatises on statecraft! like the Arthasastra and codes of penishment. 
The study of grammat has been mentioned in expressions like dhafor- 
gamanārthamarthavat”, dhatoh sthana ivādešām, pratyayaprakrtiyogasannibhah* and 
pravpttirāsētsabdānāmearitārtbācatustajī, which allude to the primitive roots, suffixes 
and prefixes and to the pure and undeclined nominal and verbal bases. Again 
there occur analyses of several proper names which point to the same dircction. 
Then we read of vargas (alphabets) and their s/dāna* (pronunciation) which are 
parts of Sikisa, an anga of the Veda. Further, study of etymology may be ins- 
tanced in phrases like vagdrthavivasamprktau vāgārthapratipattaye and ksatātkila 
trayata iti’, which refer to the inscparability of a word from its sense and to the 
elucidation of the sense of a word through ctymological analysis. Mention of 
the Ramdyana® as the first style and model cf kāvya by Valmiki is made by name 
while the Ramayana, the Mahabharataand other such metrical compositions have 
been referred to by the phrase parvasuribhijP. Puranas (parvavrtta) naturally 
formed part of the knowledge of the Purdvidas®, the marrators of the 
Puranas. Other metrical kamas and dramatic plays extant in the time of 
Kālidāsa have been alluded to by him in the names of their authors, namely, 
Bhasa, Saumilla and Kaviputra!! whose superiority in the excellence of their poe- 
tic pieces he is not prepared to acknowledge”. Treatises on polity and gover- 
nance also formed patt of the study of a king and his ministers and were quoted 
in discussions??. Music and dancing as well as acting were other important sub- 
jects which were mostly specialized by ladies, particularly the, courtesans’ who 
practised them as ttade!®. Sarmisthā has been credited with the invention of a paf- 


ticulat kind of dance based on a certain order of pacing called catuspada'®, and with . 


the accompanying music the entire system is known as chalika\". It is contained in 
a distinct treatise composed by hers. From the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta we learn that he was a past master of poetry and music’. His 
excellence in music is also attested to by his Lyrist type of coins. Aja also is 


1 amagang Mal, p. TI. 
2 Raghu., MI. 21. 
? Ibid., XIII. 58. 
4 Ibid., XI. 56. 
Sakat kam Ibid., X. 36., i 
5 Ibid., I. x. > E 
? Ibid., II. 53. 
Nk KK kaa PA kapah Ibid., XV. 55. 

9 Tbid. I. 4: 

19 Ibid., XT. ro, X VIII. 23. 

1 Text quoted ante; Mal., p: 2: 

12 Ibid., T. 2. 


13 Ibid., I. 8, gana P: 15 AKA Ibid. : ? 


N Raghu., TII. 19, XIX. 35. 
15 Ibid., XIX. 35. 

16 Māl.,p. 21. 

1 Ibid. 

5 afian: ft Ibid. 


19 Text quoted anre. 
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; D ula, is Wi el, i imi [à 
reported to have taught fine arts (lalita Ralévidhan) to his wife Agnimitta runs 


a school of fine atts where music, dancing, acting and painting arc taught ; Agni- 
varpa puts courtesans and their preceptors to shame by pointing out thcir mistakes 


in singing and dancing”. Thus kings were expected to be K fine atts 
no Jess than in other important branches of learning. Painting was likewise an 
‘academical putsuit. We read of architecture, sculpture and terracottas and of | 
ots and utensils of clay and metals and ofother useful arts of the goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths. A guild of artisans is mentioned! and we may therefore safely con- 
clude that students of the above useful arts must have flocked to the various guilds 
for training in their respective professions. Soldiers, particularly the Ksatriyas 
and kings, were trained in the use of arms which called for the pl yysical strengths 
of the student end even occasionally was endowed with 2 subtle occult influence . 
through the charm of mantras®. Kings learnt, besides other aspects of learning, | 
diplomacy and various other deccptive” items of the statecroft as part of danda- | 
| mili. Astronomy and astrology have also beem mentioned and so has been men- | 
tioned medicine. But of astronomy and medicine we shall treat later. “Other | 
arts*were of magic. Aparajita® was a kind of magic, otherwise known as Sikha- 
bandhinī vidya? which made one frce from all molestation!®. Tt was chanted while 
the sikbā was being tied. Another kind of magic known as the Tiraskaripi | 
vidya made one invisible the moment one chanted a particular mantra. A fourth 
stranded the movements of a snake within a charmed circle??. 

Here we must distinguish between the liberal education and the training 1n | 
the useful atts. Besides the primary education (to which we shall refer below), 
which may have been imparted ordinarily to all, the technical education naturally 
fell to the respective callings of men, who may be easily classed among the follow- 
ing, namely, kings, nobles, state officers, teachers, priests, militaty-men, musi- 
cians and actors, workers in metals, other craftsmen, artisans, etc. Māstu and the 
like were the usual arts which naturally formed a branch of learning specialized 
by a particular class. For the apprentices Icarning the vscful arts Manu", 
Yājnavalkya!!, Brhaspati!ē, Katyayanal®, Nārada!7, id Gaaname? prescribe 


1 Raghu., VIII. 67. 

2 C£. Māl., Acts I and II.” 

3 Evidenced ante. 

‘fares : Raglu., XVI. 38. 
5 etia Ibid., II. 4. 


f 6 Ibid., V. 57, 59. | 
| TURAH the six expedients, four kind f Rājarī i i 

z 2 > S 2 »ti ts CH 
| BOXE ile aye ds o djanī i, ctc. quoted in the Thoughts | 
1 Samaa art Vik., p. 4o. | 
E 9 Ibid. N 


^ z poets Vikramorvas?, Y. 
!R PP. 41, 47, 49, 72. 
1? Raghu., I. 32; Ku., IT. 21. 1 
18 Manusmrti, IV. 146, VIII, 299-300. 
1 Yājiavalkjasmrti, VW. 187. 
16 XVI. 6. 


15 Colebrooke's Digest of Hindu Law, Vol. 1I. p. 7. 


Note on the passage. | 


17 Naradasmrli, N. 16-21. 1811. 43744 
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special rules. 


The above are the subjects which Kālidāsa mentions in his writings, a 
> 


thorough study of which awakened in the pupil a sense of perfect discipline! - 


(prabodhavinayaviva). A study of the language? (ndjimaya) started with fitst pickin 
up the alphabets? (varnnaparicayam). The characters (aksara) of the alphabets 
were first picked.up by writing them on the ground. This practice obtains 
even now in some pāthašālās of the eastern U.P. and Bihar. 


Initiation of a Student 


‘The commencement of education was marked by a particular ceremony cal- 
led Upanayana® with which the student was initiated in his new venture by his 
teacher. The choice of an intelligent pupil was the credit of a good teacher® 
but the latter was not blamed if an initiated pupil turmed out to be dull 
and slow in learning his course of study;? yet.that teacher was commended 
who had the excellence of imparting education to his pupil of little merits and 
making him grasp the sense of a subtle art or science®. 


Teacher : 

The teacher, the priest-preceptor, was held in high revérencc? by his pupils 
and by the people at large including their sovereign. He was respected as a very 
god and it was supposed that nothing was unattainable by him which he desired. 
His status and ability were such that the king again and again approached him 
for advice in his difficulties). ‘The common names for the teacher were Guru" 
and Ācārja. He was generally the head of his establishment. In an institution, 
whether a State school or a hermitage, there were several teachers”. The diver- 
sity of subjects naturally called fora multiplicity of teachers. Hucn Tsang rc- 
fers to a hundred professors lecturing at one time on as many diverse subjects 
in the University of Nalanda’. The religious preceptor was known by the simple 
term Guru. Another sort of teachers was called Upadhyaya, who presumably 
worked under the Guru or Kulapati. Those who taught the professional and 


1 Raghu., X. 71. 
2 Ibid., NI. 28. ; 
3 Sāk., p. 150; ATAS Raghu., III. 28, XVIII. 46. 
4 aaea faai Ibid., XVIII. 46. 
5 Raghu., III. 729. 
9 Mal., p. 19, text uoted ante. 
? Ibid., EM e ibid., I. 6; Raghu., Ul. 29. 
ģ 4 c < ^ 2x A 
© M Ragbu., Il, $95 TANG; qmm 7 qiiae Rra aT: Nal II, 9» 40 
Cf. Ibid., I. 61-64, 71-72: 5 
10 Raghu., T. 61 ff. 
1! Ibid., II. 40, III. 29, V. J. 17, 20, 243 5» 
12 qu Raghu., TI. 40, II. 29, V. 1, 17» 20, 24» 
E smera Mik., PP- 6o, 61. EN 
13 Waters Translation of Huen Chwang—Nālandā, 165, Harsa, P. Wien à 
14 Cf, note INO. 1. F 
16 Wik, pp. 6o, 61. 
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technical arts like music, acting, dancing and painting have been styled in the 
Mālavikāgnimifra as Ācātyas!. Ganadasa and Haradatia are such acaryas whose 
contest in the dramatic art (v/jtānasarigharsa) is described in the Mā/avikāgni- 
mitra. "The specialization of different topics of learning had tended to make 
the various lores hereditary? (&u/avidyd). ‘The head of the teaching institution, 
which was mostly the hermitage of the sage, was called Kw/apati*. ‘The term illus- : 
trates the fact that the entire establishment breathed a homely atmosphere and 
it was consequently known as a Kxda, family, of which the Guru or sage was the 
head. His love fot his concetn is brought forth by his designation. 


Salary : 


'The teachers of the penance grove do not seem to have received any pay, 
but those of an institution run at the state expense drew regular salaries (vetana) 
from the coffers of the state. Such an institution with a building containing 
several windows commanding a grand landscape has been described in the 
Malaikagnimitra®’, This, however, seems to have been a place where only inmates 
ofthe royal household were taught. 


School of Music and: Painting 


There the students studied music and painting. We read of exercises" 
given to students. Besides great authorities, sutirthas$, on the various 
subjects of att, there were lay persons equally adepts (visesajfiah) in them who 
occasionally judged contests between teachers?. The teacher succeeding in the 
contest was rewarded! by the king (puraskāramarhati). This particular school 
mentioned in the Mdlavikagnimitra had two branches in one of which was taught 
music (saxigīfašā/ā)!! and in the other painting (ci/rasā/ā!»). In later times when the 
system of hermitages serving as educational institutions declined pathasalas of 
the mediaeval type came into existence. We rcad in an cpigtaphical record of 
ihe generous gift of a donor who assigned some land for the maintenance of a 
grammar hall in the temple at Tiruvortaiyut called ‘Wydkarana-dina vyakhyana- 


- mandapa for the upkeep of the teachers and pupils who should study grammat 


tbere?, In another record there is a reference to the establishment of a school for 


_ the study of the Vedas, Sastras, Grammar, Rūpāvatāra, ctc. in a certain jananatha- 


Ee = 
E J Pp- 45 14, 19; 
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mandapa by a royal grant of Viratājendra Deva (A. D. 10621). During the tim 
of Kālidāsa the system of gurukula seems to have yet flourished Er not im 
died out as may be gathered from abundance of such references, and the deem 
to the state school of the Malavikagnimitra would mark the beginning of the 
type of institutions recorded in the inscriptions cited above. 


Life of the Student 


When the pupil was first initiated by his guru his period of studentship com- 
menccd. He was called a sisya? ot varni®, The latter designation was in conse- 
quence of the fact that the pupil had to lead a life of strict celebacy till the comple- 
tion of the courses of his study. Theteacher's feet was touched as a mark of 
obeisance at the hermiaget. The pupil became a resident of the hermitage of his 
teacher and put on the skin of the ruru deer in the manner of other residents of the ' 
agrama. Although Raghu did not enter a hermitage for his education, he is said to 
have put on the skin of armu deer’ which wasan essential fotm of conduct in the 
hermitages. Tn the penance grove the pupil slepton a mat of kuša grass in the 
manner of Dilipat. There a very cordial’ and intimate relationship grew up between 
the teacher andthe taught. Kālidāsa himself was perhaps taught in a hermitage, 


which is suggested by a detailed description given by him in-the rst canto of the 
Raghwamsa. His Vasistha, Kanya, Marica and Cyavana ate typical Kulapatis of 
their respective gwu-kulasas is Vatatantu (Raghu., V.) a typicalpupil. It was in this 
surrounding of purity and affection, where even the most timid deer frolicked 
and played with him’, that the student pursued his courses of study?. There the 
masters of the Vedic literature! and learning infused in him the secrets of the 
Atyan culture. A Ksatriya was at times taught the use of arms by his own father! 
but there is a reference to this too as being taught in the "hermitage!?. "There 
residing, he finished the study of Vedas! (srufapāradritā). When ne had com- 
pleted the-period of learning the fourteen vidyās!* he was oe to return 
home (anumatogrhaya). It may be noted here that treatises a e E PE A 
of the Guru obligatory and the poet only conforms to this older tradition. 


! Ibid., p. 275. m * S 
2 Raghu., V. 1. 18, XV. 74 Säk., p. 84. 


3 , i 
4 A a, an old pupil of Visistha, does ins 

5 Ibid., II. 31. The commentator quotes Manu on this. 

6 anatara faat aaa Raghtt., 1. 95- 

7 Tit qefan Ibid., M. 29. 

saapa. pimi Ibido V. 7: 

? ferreas IBid, I. 88. 

1? defer Ibid., V- Se ae 
= aana fagta Ibid., I. 51- : 

šā Vit, V. js Butane from the hermitage of Cyavana. 
12 sara fa Raghu., V. 23. Adi Ibid., 24. 

1 Ibid., 21, maat Ibid., 4- 

15 ]bid., TII. 33. ; 
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7; ne "11 2 : S 
the graduate performed the godānat cetemony and married?. This godāna 
ceremony was performed at the close of the student life and prior to marriage’, 
The graduate or Sxāfaka married immediately after. Manu enjoins godāna to be 
petformed by the Brahmana in his sixteenth year, by the Ksatriya in his twenty- 
second year and by the Vaisya in his twenty-fourth year’. Godāna ceremony, | 
which was the shaving of the hair on chin, was performed at the appearance | 
of the first crop of hair on the facce. 


Period of Study 
Therefore it may be concluded that the end cf the period of study for the 


the dija generally ranged between the sixteenth ard the twenty-fourth year of | 
his age. 


- Students 


Students were naturally both slow? and brilliant*. Mālavikā, for example, 
is wedhdvini (very brainy) and paramanipuna’ (perfect adept). The choice and ini- | 
tiation of an intelligent pupil reflected credit on the part of the teachers, and it was 1 
supposed that the degree of success of a teacher much depended upon the pro- 
portion in which his pupil was slow or intelligent to receive his teaching, other- 
wise the skill of the-teacher had chances of being wasted in the manner ofan ar- i 
ticle placed in a utensil of bad metal®, and consequently no discredit was attached ` 
by a section of thinkers to those teachers! who had by chance initiated slow pupils. 
Nevertheless, it was contended that the method of teaching on the part of a 
teacher should be so excellent as to turn even a dull pupil into an intelligent one 
and make him fully receive the secret of his lore. ‘The excellence of his art must 
not be affected by the dullness of his pupil justas gold remains unimpaited even 
when tested in fire.!! In fact the capacity of the pupil to receive and absorb his ~ 
teacher's teaching was supposed to grow in proportion to the samskaras (imptes- 
sions) of his earlier birth!?. Tt was the previous sanskdras that determined a pu- 
pils dullness or intelligence. — hus'it is evident that theories regarding types of 
students differed as they do now. When the pupil had completed his course and | 
had married he was termed a sndfaka. Kālidāsa refers to Brahmin sudtakas 


1 Ibid. = 
? Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 5 
seme: desi ag arata fan | 
TATANG NG dum gegft aa: || Manu quoted by the Commentator on Raghu., MI. 
33- 
Saran: Mal., p. 19. 
$ Saree: Raghu., IIT. 30; text quoted ante; Mal., p- 8. R | 


? Ibid., I. 6; cf. also Rag/z., IIT. 29. | 


x [bid., p. 9. | 
Sarasa Kr., I. 30. [5 
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receiving largesses on the occasions of marriage! and coronation? 


Fees 


It seems that no fees were charged from the pupil. At the end of his stu- 
dent life? he presented to his teacher something by way of fees for learning* 
(srutaniskraya-vidyamilya—commentator) which was technically known as 
gurndaksina®. But to receive something from pupil was considered by a section 
of teachers so low as to occasion their wrath at the mention of the gurudaksina 
by a pupil. Thus there was a marked reluctance on the part of the guru to 
receive anything as fees for his teaching from his pupil. Ithas been even affirmed 
| that one who teaches for an income or subsistance is verily one who trades in 
learning? and is therefore condemnable. E 


| Writing 

Kalidasa has alluded frequently? to writing. We read of letters®, letters with- 
4 - in an envelope”, love letters", sometimes written on the leaves of lotus!”, and of 
other written documents!?. Letters had a set form and were mostly cc nzmenccd 
with a mention of blessing and a few phrases of affection!! which was known as 
svastivācanikā!s. We also read of letters written in a vcrsified form! (&ryabaddha). 
Writing of biographies (caritam*") is also referred to at one place. Thete are 
references to characters inscribed on attowsl? and rings"?. An allusion has been 
made to the materials of writing? (/ekhanasadhanam . It is not specifically men- 
tioned as to what these materials were. But two of these, Dharjatvaca” (the skin 


1 Raghu., VII. 28. 
? Ibid., XVII. 17. EC 
3 gqrafasi Ibid., V. 38, ATRI Ibid., 4. 
AIDS Vo 22 i 
5 Ibid., 1, 20, 24. l 
6 Great Ibid 21. 
| "genre: Rap ATA eum 
qd smod afr aaa to Mass IT a uv 
8 Radīt II. 28, X VIII. 46; Šāk., pp. 150» 97» X00» 124 1. 23, VII. 5; Vik., pP- 44» 45» 
46, 47,53, 54- 
9 Vik., p. 565 Mal., pp: 1971» 102. 
10 Text quoted ante—Mal., p. 101: 
1 adde menara — Sak, p: 67: I. 3: 
12 [bid., p. 100. 
18 Ibid., p. 219; Vik., Il. 15. 
14 Vik., p. 46; Tall Mal., p» 102- Ñ 
| 15 Tbid. , 
16 Tema — Wiku, P: 54: 
17 Şak., VII. ;. 
18 Raghu., TIT. 55, VIL. 38, XII. 103; 
19 Şak., pp. 49» 120» VI. 12. 


20 ATA Ibid., p. 199. 


| 2 Ku., T. 7. > DN. 


Z | 


Ku., Wl. 27, V. 1275 Vik., V. 7- 
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of the birch tree) and Lhirjapatra' (leaves of the same tree), have been frequently? 
mentioned as materials to write upon. Students beginning to learn alphabets 
wrote on the ground’, presumably with a piece of chalk or chalk-like substance 
which practice is retained uptil now in most of the old type village schools of 
India. 


1 Vik., pp. 44» 53: k 
2 Ku., T. 7; Vik., pp. 44 (thrice), 53. 
3 Raghu., XVIII. 46. 
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LITERATURE 
Internal : i | 
We shall now discuss below the works of Kalidasa themselves and the sciences | 
and other literature cited in his writings. NO study of literature furnished by | 
the poct can be complete which ignores the invaluable literary treasure which he | 
himself has created. Therefore a study of what he himself produced becomes al- | 
most impetative at the outset and we consequently must start with a discussion ; E 
of his own works. E 
| 
1 


Works of Kālidāsa ~ : 

These: works beat ample testimony to his considerable acquaintance 
with the Vedas, the philosophy of the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgītā, the Pur- 
āņas, the philosophical systems of the Sankhya, Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa and 
Nyāya, medicine and astronomy and to works on polity and other sciences. For 
the sake of clarity and convenience we shall divide our study in this chapter 
between two sections, namely, Internal and External literature. Internal litera- 
ture is obviously the poct's works whereas the external one is that reflected in 


the same. We shall proceed first with the former. , 

i i following seven may 
zs ascribed to his authorship only the 

Of a scot a, duction of his gentus. ‘They ate: . 


enti rove the pto 
be authentical ae La ee ‘aavikaguinitra, Raghnvanisa, Meghadita, 


the Abhijidna Sakuntala, Vikramorvasi, M 
Kumarasambhava and Rtusambara. Of these the first three are plays is the test 
| We shall treat them individually. 


four epics and short lytical poems. 


Sakuntala I ; hol fthe 
Abhijfana Sakuntala ranks undoubtedly the foremost in the whole range o£ tne 


test mastets of 
«rit ic li as been ronounced by the grea | 
Sanskrit dui d NEN f He best aie of the literatures of the world. The 


ayed in this work in his treatment of 


i S arkably disp! WC ment 
genius of the peel NG a exquisite description of nature, in the 


nielody of the rhythm, in the lucid simplicity of his ja deno md 
tion of his ideas mi ka the pathetic grace with whic bs i E Us oe F 
picted. The piece isa nātaka an : 


d contains m Acts. 
i i fa 
From the Mahabharata but it devia A grief of the heroine qo 
ten vis p 
oe ME PB nt to het comrades, lower an imals, 
consummate skill. He ead 


attachme 
ers, the sorrow of separatio 18 ard undying fame an 


n felt by the Sage Kanva, 
that they cannot fail to win for the immot 
glory i dramatic skill and poetic diction. 


Oe 


ES 
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Vikramorvasi 

The Vikramorvast belongs to the class of Trotaka and is completed in five 
Acts. It represents events partly terrestrial and partly celestial. The theme is 
taken from the Rgredat. This play is very skilfully finished and the succession 
of events herein is very natural. Dr. Wilson has rightly pointed out that “Fate 
is the ruling principle of the narrative and the monarch, the nymph and the sover- 
cign of the gods himself are portrayed as subject to the inscrutable and inevi- 
table decrees of destiny.” 
Mālavikāgnimitra 

Mālavikāgnimitrais a play in which court life is fully depicted. Though this play 
does not contain either the dignity and the tenderness of the Sakuntala ot the na- 
tural sequence of events of the VEramorvas yet its importance cannot be urdet- 
tated. The simplicity of the theme is particularly marked, the story having been 
taken from the life of a historical personage—Agnimitra, the son of Pusyamitra 
and the Viceroy of the southern possessions of his empire. "The description of 
events is lifelike and the court intrigues would have held the breath of the au- 
dience for a time. Nevertheless, the play is not of the first orderand the pain- 
staking exposition of the theory of music and acting, however learned ard detailed, 
must have tited out the patience of the audience. It tends to turn prosaic. 


Raghwanrsa 


The Raghwamsa is an epic. The line of the mahakavyas inaugutatcd by the 
great and catliest poet Valmiki has been consummated by the genius of Kali- 
dasa in his Ragharazfa. With perfect poetical skill the poet has compressed the 
story of the Ramayana within the scope of ninteen cantos adding here and there his 
own contribution to the theme. Philosophic reflection is happily mixed with 
desctiptive verse, the beauty of which at places remains unsurpessed by any 
other composition in the whole range of the Sanskrit literature. The great work 
may tightly rank as the finest specimen of the mahdkavya as defined by writers of 
poetics. 

Kamarasambhava 


The Kumarasambhava also seems to be intended as a mahakavya but it has been 
left unfinished by the poet. The reader is struck by its tich variety the btil- 
liance of its fancy and the great warmth of its feeling. While describing the pro- 
gress of the procession of the marriage patty of Siva in the city of Hlimālāja, 
Kālidāsa tepeats several verses of the Raghuvaniša evidently for the sake of beauty 
and graphic description. The theme of desctiption happens to be the same in 


both the works which is the procession of a marriage patty. The Kumarasam- 


bhava is replete with natural beauties. It ends with the eighth canto. 
Meghadūta 


The Maghadata has won the applause of the western critics. Ithas been neatly 
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as often translated as the odes of Horace. It is a lyric piece of a hundred and odd 
stanzas. The theme of the lyric is absolutely original and its treatment is sub- 
jective. It may stand to proclaim the inauguration of a romantic era in Sans- 
krit poetry. The touches are brilliant and personal. "The use of so elaborate a 
metre 2s the Mandākrāntā throughout the work proves its author to be a master! 

wiclder of poetic pen. 2 


Rtusaihara 


The Riusambara is a descriptive poem of the six Indian seasons. It contains: 
brilliant scenes depicting the beauties of nature where the human feelings have been 
brought in full accord with the voice of nature. Erotic scenes are interspersed 
here and there and the poet has successfully interwoven the expression of human 
emotions with his brilliant and graphically detailed penpicture of nature. Natute 
has everywhere played a prominent part in the works of Kalidasa but being dis- 
satisfied with them all, as it were, he treats an exclusive theme devoted to natute 
and to make it live he has brought a stream of human sentiments to flow within. 
Nowheté has the poet been so much in sympathy with nature as here. His obser- 
vation and skill in depicting weather have nowhere been so striking and the hues 
of his pictures so varied as in the Rtusambara. 


Style 
One chief reason of Kalidasa's, superiority ovet other poets is his brilliantly 
vho possesses such command 


polished style. "There is no other Sanskrit poet v | 
over language, so simple and withal so graceful. All the works of the poet have B 
been written in what is known as the Vaidarbhi style which contains the ten chief E E 
excellences ofa poctical composition as mentioned by Dandini. Kalidasa's poems 
have been taken for 4 standard of poetical perfection and natural melody. His. 
similes are known for theit aptress. His style is simple, graceful and natural = 
and he genexally touches a point and passes on working upon the reader's feeling 
to exercise his full imagination. He has an inexhaustible store of fancy and is a 


consummate artist. He stands unsurpassed, even unequalled, in his profound 
iation of its most refined — 


knowledge of the human heart, in his delicate appseci 5 ; 

feelings and in his familiarity with its conflicting sentiments an kw 
His language following the convention of Sanskrit drama consists O Sans 

ktit and Prakrit. For his Prakrit he uses Saurasenī for prose and Maharastri fot 


verse. In the Abbijiāna Sakuntala the constables and the fisherman s 


Magadhi but the Syālā uses Saurasenī. ms 
by the poet’s time. That is why there are deviations, 


defensible. 4 

The age of Kalidasa had come to appreciate stereotyped t 
lenged and replaced ot improved | 
spurned at and whatever was ancle 
he asserted himself and inspired a cl 


Prakrit seems to have become stere 
but of cout 


Tag: are: er ATT SEAT | 


giaa east: SI d Kā:yādarša, 1. 4x. — 
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and new plays. He declared that things ancient alone were not good simply by 
virtue of their being ancient and the new ones were not to Ds necessarily des- 
pised and dismissed as futile merely because of their newness! E 
The poct's works together employ a number of meters which are the arya, 
Sloka, vasantatilakā, Sardilavikvidita, upajati, brabarsiņī, Salin! sracirā, sragdhara, 
rathoddhatā, manjubhasini, aparava&tra, aupacbanda sika, 4 vaitālija, drutavilambita, 
puspitāgrā, prihinī, mandikranta, mālinī, vamsastha, sikhariņi, harini, indravajrā, 
mattamayūra, svagatd, totaka, and mahāmālikā. i i 
. Judging ftom the comparative merits and poctical and dramatic skill of the 
poet as evidenced in his works, their chronology may be indicated in the f lowing 
order: Réwsamhara, Malavikdgnimitra, Vikramorvasi, Raghivamsa, — Kumarasaur- 
bhava, Meghadita, and Abhzjfana Sākuntala. But since thc Kumérasambhava is 
an incomplete work, it may have been attempted last and left unfinished by the 
event of the poet’s death. Mallinatha stops with eighth canto. 


External 
Thete ate scores of references in the works of the poet which throw immense 
light on the existing literature of his time. This literatute, which we have termed 
external at the outset of this chapter, also incidentally points to the sources of 
Kalidasa’s knowledge and to those of his works. Several branches of learning, 
arts and sciences, have been referred to which we shall discuss below. 
AN 


Astronomy 


We get a fair glimpse of astronomy in the works of the poet. The solar 
system and other stats have been referred to. Below is given a list of astronomical 
names furnished by him. ‘The planets?, nine in number, the zodiacs (rasis*), 
naksatras* and other stars have been mentioned, some of them even specifically. 
Of the planets, counting by the Hindu system, the following have been speci- 
fically alluded: 57745 (sun), Candra? (moon), Bhami® or Pr; (earth), Marigala? 
(mars), Budba®, Brbaspari'i (Jupiter), Rabi? and Keri. ‘The last two have been 
traditionally acknowledged as casting baneful influence!4, The distance ot pto- 


1 Mal., I. 2. 
* Raghu., YT. 15, XII. 28, 29. 
Safa Mal, p. 6r. 
4 Raghu., VT. 22. 
? Ibid., IV. 19, VI. 22, Aa Ku., VII. 35. 
E Rips TI. x5, II. 15, 22, XII. A$) Gli 
 Ibid., I. 46, 85, IT. 39, IIT. 17, V. 6r, VII 19, XII. 36, XVI. 27, IIT 
J > 95» > o MD 3 . > . D. o 5 o VI. 22, VIII. 42 
XIV, 49, XVIL 30, X VIII. 27; Ku, VIL 1, 6: Sāk, NC a i 
T K ak ies āk.,p. 96, VII. 22; Vik., pp. I9, 72; Ma/., V. 7, etc. 
esr à ā 7: 
Mal., p. 61, siqres: (amang: Kātayavema). The planet is called srep because 


of its dull i xy which r 
iis pe KI 6 seen in the sky which resembles that of a heated charcoal. 
11 Thid, 


1? Ibid., II. 32, XII. 28. 
13 Ky., NT. 


ue Raghu., II. 39, XII. 28, 29; Ku., VI, zb 
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ximity from one another among the planets has been considered as causing good 
ot evil! according to the circumstances. Of the naksatrasthe following are on 
record: Ciirā*, Visakha*, Pusya!, Phalguii and Robin. The existence of Svati 
is also warrantcd in a passage referring to the citakas’. Comets? (dhamaketu) were 
consideted to auger misfortune to the people”. A passage in Vikramorvasi has 
the expression sūryopasthānam which according to the Bzgarafa! refers to the 
six ga ia attending each month on the sun. The apsaras of the said passage is 
one of those same. In the Malavikagnimitra there is a passage referring to the 
return of the planet Mars. In a simile? a lion constantly watching a pine tree 
witkout moving from his place is compared to Suradnis (rabi), which is the name 
given to the nodes of the path of the moon. Hence the poet implies that Rādu is. 


1 Mal., p. 61. - 

2 Raghit., Y. 46; Vik., p. 12. 

3 Säk., p. 96; Vik., p. 19. 

4 Raghu., XVIII. 32. 

5 Ku., VII. 6. 

6 Sak., VIL. 22; Vik., pp. 64, 725 Kr., VIII. 82. 

7 Sāk., VII. 7. 

SKy., II. 32. 

9 [bid., 

10 Wik, p. 86. na eae 

x “Ever in Sürya's pr he Rsis praise him . 

I Sk. XII. Adh. 11 vs. 47-49. "Every month in Sürya's progress the 5 ise 
in such of the hymns of the three Vedas as ate addressed to him: the Kou sing and 
the Apsarases dance before his car; Nagas setve him as ropes to tie his car; the Yaksas accom- 
oanv the car as harnessers; mighty Raksasas pus 4 X | the y asand 
im Breh mani called viābijs go forth before him, the Lord Sūrya, singing his praises. 
Each month these six gañıs serve the sun by tutns. 


4 tve the sun, are 
the Apsarases, the Yaksis, etc., that attend upon and se jare r oe 
in NUR they serve (stt. 3 3, 43): We learn there that the Apsaras Kriasthali attends and serv: 


in the month of Caitra, Punjikasthalī in Vaisakha, Menaka m Ien Raa ee : 

Anumloca in Bhadrapada, Tilottama in Āšvin, Rambha in ae 5 BA E ki 

citi in Pausa. Gtrtācīin Māgha and Senajit(?) in Phalguna. Blāvārikadīpikā) guotes from 

doubtless accidentally. A commentary On the Bhagavata ee ta PATE ca or 

tie Kūrna Parana Ee ee E Si p Te Pe Gitralēkbā of the Vikramorvašī is > 
ae NW. 5 P i 

Ne o eco there in the Bhagavata ot the Karma Purana unless she iS 


i i a says she has to attend 
identical with one of those there enumerated. According to what E s y e s 
- upon the sun in the hot season whic 


h comes ice Ten Menakā and Rambhā, according to 
months according to the Bhagavata the attendant aps 


arases are e 2 
yaa dentified with none of these as - 
the Karma Purana Menaka and Sahajanyā. 


Citralekhā can be i e ic or 
dU ther that Citralekha as 
they are separatel mentioned in the play. It is probable T Es a a (o fo 
her cian PED in the hot season are creation of our author of, b ; 


A that suited her pur- 
low slavishly the order of service of the Purāņas and assigned eae S 
pose best Raine indebted to the Purana simply for the 1dea 
the sun by rotation. 


< ce houl: 
12 Mz]. The passage reads: least she $ pie 
araga, when Mad noc towards the Earth, was more tavi 


| a s 
back from it. In certain positions the planets are 


their back on it they 
to turn away from it. When they ad, Du od favourable. 


and when they were looking towa - oC 
bam f EE iod to cast a favourable influence wh ee el 
13 Raghu., TI. 39. 3 
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fixed and does not hunt after the moon to devour her. This is also evident from the 

| epithet pradistakala upasthitā. The cow had her time to become a meal of the lion, | 
ordained before-hand, and she appeared at the appointed hour, just as the moon 
has her time, and appears before Rahu accordingly. There is a limited orca (ariga) 
within which the animal must be, in order to be seized upon by the lion, just as 
| there is a limit, on both sides near the node, within which the moon must be for 
| the eclipse to be possible. This is the astronomical theory of eclipses which Kāli- 
: dasa knows scientifically. The cow was copper coloured after entering the pe- 
| numbra, just before the actual eclipse takes place. In the Sakuntala! a reference 
| is made to the ‘path of paraba. The heavens are divided into seven Mārgas 
| (paths or orbits) to cach of which a particular wind is assigned. The sixth of 
these paths is that of the Great Bear, and its peculiar wind is called Purivaha. The 

wind is supposed to bear along the seven stars of Ursa Major, and to propel the 
heavenly Ganges which is the chaydpatha® or the milky way of the poct. Even 

dvaha the bhūvā)u or the region of clouds and lightning of the Siddbautasiromani is 
indirectly referred to in the Sakuntala, VII. 7. "The relation of Citra to moon is 

also alluded to?. In the month of Caizra when the Citra rises with the moon the 

latter scans the sky which is rendered cloudless!, when the night is free from the | 

frost®. The beauty of Visakha rising with the moon is also rcgistetcd9. The 

beauty of the moon was supposed to grow by the contact with Rohini”. The 

period commencing with the contact of the moon with Phalguni was considered 

^ auspicious for the applying of the cosmetics and other items of toilet to the body. 
of the bride on the eve of her marriage’. "The phases of the moon have also been 

alluded to®. Her contact with the planets Budha and Brhaspati has been mentioned | 

ina versel?. "The moon further has been named as the lord of the herbs ot plant | 

4 life“. On a full moon day the rise of the watet of the ocean and the seas due to | 
WE attraction and gravitation has been recorded?2. Again the act of looking at the | 
moon or the second day of the bright half month has been metioned as auspi- | 

: cious as also of the people flocking about to have a look at heri2, The moon te- 
2 flecting light received from the sun at the end of the dark fortnight is indirectly 
referred to in a verse as we shall see bclow. Dhruva", a fixed star was shown to 


1 Sak, VIL. 6. According to the Siddhantasiromani, 
bhatta, the seven courses of the wind in order of their dista 
, Samvaha, Udvaha, Suvaha, Parivaha and Parāvaha. 


? Ragbu., XIII. 2. 
3 Ibid., I. 46. 
Ibic 


quoted by the commentator Rāghava- 
nee from the Earth are Avaha, Pravaha, 


4 GENI, 22; Vik., pp. 64, 72. 


7 
ay 
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the bride and the bridegroom to make their relationship and love steadfast. The 
formation of the clouds by smoke (steam), light (heat—yofis), water (salila) and air 
maruta) together making a compact mass is mentioned in the Meghaditta’. There 
is another reference to the young moon teceiving and growing by the rays of 
the sun?. Thus the principle of the light of the sun being received and reflected 
y the moon was known. The Vardhasambita has been quoted by the commen- 
tator to elucidate this sense*. A popular branch of astronomy had grown up and 
astrology had becn given the place of a pseudo-science. Particular moments 
vad been declared auspicious against those inauspicious. "The year! (sazzrafasard) 
ad been divided into six seasons (r/#) called Nidagha ox Grisma,> Vursa®, Sarat, 
Hemanta’, Sisira®, and Vasanta®, Further the year was divided into twelve months 
cach named after a particular naksatra. A few of these months have been named. 
They are Asadhba, Srawana? and Kartika. The months of Caitra, Vaidskha and 
Pansa may be inferred from the reference to corresponding naksatras Cifra™, 
Vifa&ha'? and Pusya'®. The months had been further parcelled out in days! 
which, although they are not specifically named, are in their turn divided into 
increasingly smaller units of time, and these moments were reckonedas auspi- 
cious or inauspicious according to the principles of astrology, by the distance and 
nearness of the good and evil stars!8. Thus a higher positon of five planets with 
the sun was considered very auspicious and a son born at this hour was, it was 
supposed, bound to be great and favoured by fate. The direction dominated by 
Sukra was awaited by an invading force?9), "T here were auspicious and inaus- 
picious days on which one could start on journey?! ( ya/ranukile abani). The brahma 
muhūrta2 about four o'clock in the morning was an auspicious time when the- 


1M. P., s. 
2 of ag NANA alga a TT: Raghu., IM. 22. 
3 The commentator quotes the Varahasambita: 
SEP EHEIREGEHERPHE cristo E 
aafaa imaa ga Aaa: || 
^ Mal., p. 100. 
5 Ru., llo Tho 
6 Tbid., II. 1. 
7 Ibid., III. 1. 
8 Ibid., IV. 1. 
9 Tbid., V. 1. 
10 [bid., VI. 1. 
LVM Ebo Po 
12 Ibid., 4; Raghu., XIII. 6. 
13 Raghu., XIX. 39. 
14 [bid., I. 46. 3 
15 Şak., p. 96; Vik., p. 19. 
16 Raghu., X VIII. 32. 
17 arcafag—Ibidi, XIX. 18. 
18 get al qum Mal, p. 71: 
19 verme hRaghi., HI. 13. 
20 Ru., TIT. 43. mv. 
21 aranse Ibid., XVI. 25. 
22 Raghi., V. 36. 
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hermits and students left theit bed. The ceremonies of marriage were sovght 
to be performed in the auspicious period of the bright. fortnight (Sukla faksa) 
on a date marked by the Jamitra lagna} Jamitrais the Diametron of the Giceks, 
The Maitra mubirta when the naksatra Ūffarra phdlguni was in contact with the 
moon was considered particularly favourable for preparing the bride for marriage 
by applying auspicious cosmetics to her body and thus anointing it for the hovr of 
sacred wedlock*. The branch of astrology had become pretty popular ard a 
profession? had already arisen which lived by reading the fate of the peoplcas a 
result of the influence cast on them by good or evil stars. 

Medicine 

Medicine had made considerable headway, which may be inferred from many 
teferences furnished by the poet. Mallinātha, Hemādri, Cāritravardhana and 
other commentators repeatedly turn to works of medicine like Vagbhata, Aji- 
nāmrtamaiijarī by Kāšitāja, Madatyayaci&itsa and others in their commentaries for 
explaining passages of the poct. 

As may be expected, there are several general references to Vyddhi. We 
read of diseases* (vyādbi), their treatment? (z/&//s7) medicine’ (ausadhi) and cute” 
and of physicians? (va/dya, bhisaja). The following diseases have been referred 
to by the poet: bile? (5///4), consumption” (rājayaksmā) and delirium! (saxnipāta). 
Bile was supposed to produce aberration, raving and ardent passion!?, and it was 
sought to be cured by sweet and delicious food, as the Vidüsaka desires, for it 
1s caused in one case by lack of food. The fatal disease of consumption baffled 
all efforts of the physicians and was incurable!?. Its symptoms are given as pale- 
ness of the face, emaciationi6, walking with the help of a support (in its last stage), 
hoarseness of the voice and an increased yearning for the sex!?. Its cause, how- 


1 Ku., VII. 1. 

? [bid. 

tafam: ML, p. 71. 

“ATUN, . .earfirat—Sak., p. 197. 

> smi... gf—lIbid. 

9 Ku., Il. 48; Raghu., XII. 97; Mal., pp. 32, 68. 

EUM E XIX. 54, ray: Wag Vik., p. 56; Mal., p. 69. 
qu Raghu., XIX. 53; Mal., pp. 32, 68 g 2 2, XIX. 4 

O ZM 3 PP. 32, 68, Rygar Raghu. IIT. 12, VITE. 93, XIX. 49. 

10 Raghu., XIX. 48, 50. 

M ky, Il. 48. 

12 CF on 
Cf. ifaam: Rauma FIRE F | 

Lara (Sig maraga KIA T tt Quoted by the commentator. 
poen an Vik., p: 36 am gimag enai ea a 1 

T de THA di jūtu || Quoted by the commentator, 

15 Raghu., X g, Aijananidana, quoted by the commentator. 

BS feror Thid., 48. 

17 ]bid., 5o. 
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ever, was attributed wrongly to sexual indulgence 1 (ratiragasambhavam).~ The 
modern medical science has proved beyond doubt that the disease is the result 
of the activities of Tubercular Bacilli which attack a part of the body, deposit 
and multiply there and consume the area about them and cause the various symp- 
toms of sputum, fever and the like. Sexul indulgence is also recognized by 
the modern authorities but only as an auxiliary and not as a cause. Evidently 
the germ theory of Tuberculosis was not known to the physicians of the time of 
Kālidāsa. Caraka himself is silent regarding the germ theory. Delirium or 
Sannipdla Was the extreme cffect of the disease when the affected brain abertated. 
For its treatment very potent medicines were prescribed". Poisons? and their 
antidotes’ were known. Kalpa? was a technical term meaning the doctrine of 
poisons and their antidotes. A patticular class of physicians treated ailments 
produced by poisons and they were known as Visavaidyas®. Even charms and 
chants were used to cure certain diseases. The effect of the poison occasioned by 
a snakebite was sought to be cured by a cetcmony called Udakumbhavidhana®. 
The mannet in which the ceremony was performed may be described from other 
sources. An unbroken earthen jar was selected. Its neck was tied round with 
a thread spun by a maiden. A paste was made of several specified ‘plants which 
was then to be mixed with the juice of the plant Kumári, and the inside of the jar 
served with it. The outside of the jat was to be fumigated with the paste as also 
with the plants madhūka, madhükapadma, kesara and sandal. The jar was then 
filled with water which had been brought ina copper jat by a person observing 
silence. While the water was being poured into the carthen jat certain manttas 
were to be chanted. When thejat was filled the performer was expected to touch 
it, and standing with his face to the north he was to charm the water with another 
mantra. ‘Then a maiden who had just bathed, pounded and threw into um watet 
certain other plants. The water thus prepared was da ae í A 
bitten by the snake the same mantras being repeated again. e poison 


< the 
AA S a osed, could thus be completely counteracted. 2 TI 
deadliest snake, it wes Sero tantra at length. Like the Udakumbhavidhana 


ptocess is described in the Bhairav : omethin 
there was also a Nagamudravidhana ot a ceremony A. a Ed ji E 
having the image ofa snake upon di charmed for curing sa KN 
ving g SE charmed for curing snakebites, with 
this case too, howevet, what cures is water Rasarat mali gives a full ac- 
chants and sprinkled upon the person bitten. The Rasaratna si E 
count of it. Theuseof profuse water in curing pe snakebite was called S7/akrija 
et o | G ical aut 
Kālidāsa, evidently drawing from some medica 


hority suggests amputation, 
i i he wound caused by the bite as a pos- 
burning or pressing out the blood from t 


1 Vana yay Ibid., 48. ^ 
2 Ku., TI. 48. i 

8 Mā/., pp. 67, 69; Ragbi: XI. I G1. E 
“relate Raghu., XII. 61. d 

5 Mal., p. 69; fraafamaT: Ibid. E 
o pandai at efr Ibid. 

7 Ibid. E 
8 aitaan sare. Mah, p» 7° 
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sible curel. Thus surgical operation is also recorded. The movements of a j 

snake were further sought to be restricted withina circle by the force of a mantra, ` 
| A fatal poison anda highly efficacious medicine are warranted respectively by the 

phrase visaballi? (a particular crecper) and mwahansadhil. "The usc of a certain kind 

of sugar called at syandika? has been recorded as 2n antidote E. Me i 

by liquor which is borne out by several medical authorities? The Parivtājikā 

of the Mdlavikagnimitra is an adept in medicine”. 

Kālidāsa alludes to Kamarabhrtya®, a name given by Sušruta to one of the eight 
branches (as/argahrdaya) of medical science which deals with the proper develop- 
ment of the foctus, taking care of the mother during the days of her pregnancy and 
of the babe when born. Extensive references are on record to the state of preg- 

EC nancy? (daubrda) and its symptoms (/eksana). The following symptoms! have | 
been noted: the thinness of the body", paleness of the face!?, ecophagy ot the desire 
toeateatth™, and the enlargement of the breasts and the growing darkness of the 
nipples. The room marked out for the birth of the child is also mentioned. | 
It was known as the sütikagrha!5. We have references also to a nurse! (dhātrī) ķ 
suckling the babe!?. Other references to discases and their treatment are directly 
and indirectly alluded to in the Raghwamsa, VIT. 94, XII. 97, XIX. 49, etc. While 
commenting on a verse in the Meghadita Mollinātha depicts a dhvani and quotes 
Vāgbhata!s. (We have also allied references in the .524., IT. 40, Raghu., ix. 59, ii. 


a 32, iv. 75, Vill. 54, ix. 70, xii. 61, xiv. 80 and Ku., vi. 45. In the Mā/avikāgni- 
| mitra IN. 4 and further in ibid., Dhruvasiddhih, etc. there isa reference to Sug 
- rutal?). 
E. 
Ks "1 Ibid., IV. 4. Similar remedies are given in Vāgbbata, VI. | 


° Raghu., M. 32; Ku., II. 21. 
? Raghu., XIT. 61. 
A Ibid. 
Mag. SAT M^, p. 42, cf. Vāgbbaģa, 1. 5» 49: Ajirnamrlamanjat, 42 by 


bijs the Yogārāra. Madāytayacikitsā. on the point. 1 
id. S 
* Mal., p. 67; IV. 4. 


8 : ; i 
S Raghu., i 12. c. aT aT GATOT TETANEN caya dnai greenest 
| Sušruta quoted by the commentator qaya afio: qfeameLi c 


= 


Vagbhata quoted by a commentator, 


4 f. Vaghabhata quoted by the commentator, 


PEE 
id, 
7 | ihr. TIT. 1554X. 68. 
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Other Sources and Literature 


cda E a ; 

- Kali e to other external literature and has drawn upon other sources 
which may now e discussed below. Although the citations ate obscure some- 
times, nevertheless, It is not very difficult to bring out a possible parallelism be- 
tween the ideas of the poet and their probable sources. The poet could not help 
referring to the cxisting literature from which he borrowed themes for many of 
his immortal works. The subject matter of the Abhijaana Sakuntala was drawn 
from the Mahabharata, of the Vikramorvašī from the Reveda' and the Satapatha 
Brahmana, of the Mā/avikāgnimitra from the Puranas, of the Raghuwamsa from the 
Rāmājana and the Visnu Purana and of the Kuwārasambbara from the Puranas. 
We have already seen that he refers directly to the Vedas, Puranas and the Tti- 
hāsas? and Nibandhas'. Other sources of his knowledge were the Manusmrti, 
Kāmasūtras, some edition of the Suranīti, for he directly refers to the study of 
tl e polity of Usanas?, the Arthasasira, treatises on music, astronomy and medicine 
to which we have already made a reference and to various other works. We find 
further references to the Rgveda in the Raghwvanisa, 1,61, xv. 76 and the Kumara- 
vambhava, ii. 12. A reference to the Yajurveda is implied in the Ašvamedha. sacri- 
fice of the Malavikagnimitra and the Atharvaveda has found mention in the Raghu- 
vaniéa. i 59 and xvii 13. In like manner there is a deep imprint of the Upanis2- 
dic thought left on his writings. His prayers to gods breathe an air of the philo- 
sophy propounded in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgītā. But this point we 
shall deal later in its proper place. < 


Surtis 


Kālidāsa's ideas about the divine right of kingship are quite akin-to those 
of Manu. In the performance of personal purity and social rites also the poet 
mostly follows Manu. This idea is much strengthened by the fact that Manu has 
been very frequently® named by him. Besides Manu, several smetikaras or sub- 
jects of their works have been indirectly alluded to. Smttis following the sense of 
the Sruti"is a patent expression of Kalidasa. The devolution of property in the 
Sakuntala® and the partition of Rama’s empire tn the Raghwvansa’ impliedly I 
to the Smrti laws. Conduct of the newly married couple in the Kumārasambhava 

and the marriage ceremonies Of Aja and Indumati in the Raghuaziía! evidently 


follow the details of the Grhyasüttas. 


X 


1 X. 95. 
21-2. 

3 Sāk., p. 91: = 
4 Ibid., p. 91. m 
Paga US 6. direct references to Manu ar 

9 Raghu., Y. 11, 175 Il. 33, IV. 7, ICX. 3, XIV. 67. Indirect D rae 

many to ie quoted RUN They have already been enumerated in the foregoing cha] SS 

7 Raghu., T. 2. R , : 
8 Act, VI. 

9 XV. 

1 VII. 84. 
u VII. 
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i Kamasitras 
The poet has evidently made use of the Kāmasūtras of Vātsyāyana ot othet 
- authors not extant now, for his descriptions in his dramas, in the last canto of the 
Raghwanisa ox in cantos viiand viii of the Kumārasaubbava. Althovgh it may not | 
be sttictly possible to equate passages of the poet with those occurring in Vatsyà- 
yana, it, nevertheless, appears on the whole that he does refer to the Kamasitras | 
such as Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Ganikaputra, Vatsyayana and others. The 
following are the general references to the Kdwasatras: the Kumarasambhava canto 
viii, verses 8-10, 14-19, 22, 23, 25, 83, 87, 88; the Raghuvanša, Vi. 17, XL MESS 
16-21, 22-35, 38-46 and others as also several references in the Mdlanikagnimitra, " 
: Vikramorvašī and Sakuntala. The entire talk of Anusūyā and Priyamvada, the 
k friends of the heroine of the Sakuntala with Dusyanta, the hero, beats a deep 
stamp of the Kanyasamprayuktaka adhikarana of the Kdmasitra, and so have the 
blessings of Kanva to Sakuntalā been greatly influenced by the Bharyyadhikarana 
of the same work!. In the Meghadita, 11, 4, the poet uses the technical term 
pranayakalaha? from Vātsyāyana's tenth adhyāya, second adhikaraņa*. At the 
close of the third Act of the Mā/avikāgnimitra king Agnimitra falls at the feet of 
Irāvatī; so does the king Dusyanta in the seventh Act of the Sakuntala. This act 
of the two kings corresponds to a particular Sūtra of Vatsydyana‘. In the 231d 
E and 33rd verses of the nineteenth canto of the Raghwansa di; affairs are des- 
P E ctibed; these affairs come under the fifth chapter of Vatsyayana where dūtikarma 
is explained in detail. i 


Arthasastra 


Mallinatha has in his commentaries freely quoted from the Arfhasastra of 
Kautilya to explain political terms used by Kālidāsa in the Raghwamsa and the 
Kumarasambhava. Of these quotation, given below? along with their parallels in 
the commentaries, the first is intended to explain the pharse svargabhisyandavamana, 
which occurs both in the Raghwamsa and the Kumdrasambhava; the second to ex- 
pound the words niyoga and vikalpa; the third prakrtivairāgja; the fourth Ja&yesu- 
ātrā; the fifth parabhisandhana; the sixth daņdopanatacaritam; and the seventh to - 
point out the three branches of knowledge, #sro vidyāb. Again in defence of 

s hunting as a good sport of kings Kalidasa uses in the Abhijitāna Sakuntala almost 
the same words as are used by Kautilya in his Arfhasāstras for the same purpose. 
It follows therefore that Kālidāsa was indebted to Kautilya’s Arthasastra fot 

th daa) terms of polity and that Mallinatha could find their explanation in 


1K ma., IV. 1, 39-40 : s 
STRE) fear Taf (Some editions omit it). E 

3 fsfireenenfagr quf ATA 1 qa TAPA 
Gs: Her TRATAREA pA 4 WT 1 RT TAFA 11 
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no other political work than that of Kautilya!. The great detail given of the ad- 
ministration of Atithi in the 17th canto of the Raghwvanisa presupposes a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Arthašāstras and the Nitisastras on the part of the poet. 


Mallinatha, however, quotes Kamandaka's IN/Zisara? also in order to explain the 
political terms used by the poet. 


Other Works Cited 


In the Raghwvamsa, canto vi, verse 27, Kalidasa refers to Gajasūītrakāras. By 
Gujasūtrakāras he means the treatises of Gautama, Rajaputra, Mreasarman, Pala- 
kapya and others. In the footnote? below ate given the poet’s reference to the 
Gajasūtras of Pālakapya. ‘The commentators have also supported these verses 
with quotations from Gautama, Rajaputra, Mrgacarman ot Mrgasarman and Pala- 
kapya. The Nafyafastra of Bharata was a work mastered by the poet as is evi- 
denced by the vatious dramatic terms used by him inthe 1st and»2nd acts of the 
Malavikdgnimitra. The V. ikramorvas?, Act IJ], preserves a reference to the course 
of Bharatamuni to Urvaši in consequence of her fault in a play entitled the Lak- 
smiwayamvara composed by the author of the Nayafasira and staged in the pre- 
sence of Indra under the instructions of Bharata himself. Most of the mytho- 
logy tefetred to by the poet came from the Puranas. The prayers to various 
gods, Brahma, Visnuē, and Siva have been drawn from the Puranas and other 
works the chicf of which were the Upanisads, and the six systems of philosophy 
a detailed reference to which will be given in the chapter on Philosophy. ‘The 
details of the coronation rites of the Ragbuvanša, 17th canto, embody the princi- 
ples of the Aitareya Brahmana. Works on polity have been categorically refer- 
red to in the phrase fantra®. He also draws from extant works on music’. Then 
there were extant dramatic and poetical compositions of Bhāsas, Saumillaka 

and Kaviputral®. Of these Bhasa’s works are still available. 


1 Preface to the Translation of the Arthasastra by R. Sham Sastry. 

2 On Raghu., XVIL. 51; qiq 66 ay and on others. Ā : us 

3 GTA kata etc Regn, L panate: 7 "Td qant: TN m 

afer: 39 mms. fact: Vl facta: 27 faa... a8 XVL3 Wiles AEE K e 

4 Ku., Il. 4-25. 

5 Raghu., X. 7-33: 

6 Māl.,p. 11. 

7 Ibid., Acts I and II. - 

8 Ibid., p. 2. 

? Ibid. 
10 Ibid. 
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BOOK VII 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


' CHAPTER XVIII 


RELIGION 
The Outlook 


The works of Kālidāsa reveal a store of data on which a detailed account of 
the spiritual activities of the people can be built up. Had the poct not furnished 
us with endless allusions to the spiritual outlook and the religious character of 
the people, it would have been a common-place ertor to belicve that the ‘people 
during the epoch when the poet lived and wrote had fallen to a state of utter 
materialism. But it is here, that the superiority of the Indian life asserts itself. 
Other branches of the Aryan family, for example the Greeks and Romans, suc- 
cumbed ultimately to cultural death in spite of their ‘Stoics’ and ‘Philosophers’, 
whereas the Hindu Atyans despite their wealth and wine, att and luxuty, have 
lived with their store of spiritual knowledge to this day. Most of their beliefs 
and supetstitions, philosophy and tational speculations have survived along 
with their religious and social institutions. Below we shall attempt to give an 


account of the religious activities of the people as disclosed in the writings 
of Kālidāsa. - 


Pantheon 


1 Raghu., VII. 1; Ku., TI. 52.. 
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Vedic and Puranic 


The following (Vedic) gods (deus, divaukasaļ)? with their various 
names have been teferred to by the poet: Indra, jAgnit, Varuna® Surya$, 
Yama", Tvasttās, Dyāvā Prthivi®, the Rudras and Visņu!!. Of these, as we 
shall sec below, all, except Agni and Dyava Prthivi, have been described with = 
the later Puranic imprint on them. They are no more the anthropomorphic 
features of nature and have already become petsonal gods to their respective de- 
votees. Of these Visnu is no more a phase of Sūrya but his all-powerful Puranic 
successot who incarnates himself among such leaders and heroes of men as Rama, 

Krsna, and Buddha. Of the new advents to the older pantheon the followin 
havebeen named: Brabmā, Visnul3, Sival4 and their composite form of Trimurti, 
Kubera!*, Skanda!”, Sesa18, Jayanta!?, Taügali??, Madana?! and the Lokapālas**. 


Goddesses 


Of the Vedic goddesses only Saci?3, the consort of Indra, Sarasvati2! (or 
Bhāratī”) and Prthivi (jointly with Dyāvā*) are mentioned. But these also have 
been amply coloured by Puranic notions, and when looked at through their Vedic 
traits, they can hardly be recognized. Sarasvatí and Bharati, unlike their Vedic 
ptototypes?’, are not two distinct goddesses; the latter instead has been made 


1 Ku., VILIS" 
? Ibid., IT. 1. VII. 92. 
3 Raghu, 1L. 50, 42, 74,111. 23, 38, 39, 42, 43» 445 46, 49, 335 62, 64, IV. 3, 28, IX. 24, XVII. 81. 
He P65 die ^ 
4 Raghu., X. 50, 51, I. 6, V. 25; Sāk., VI. 30. 
5 Raghn., IX. 6, 24, XVII. 81; Ku., IT. 25. f 
6 Vik., pp. 11, 26, 86; Ku., VIII. 41, 42, 43, 445 Rtu., I. 16; Sāk., p. 18, VI. 30. 
7 Raghu., YT. 62, IX. 6, 24, XVII. 81; Ku., IL. 23. ; 
8 Ru., VII. 41; Raghu., VI. 32. re 
9 Raghu., X. 54. 4 E i 
10 Ru., 11. 26; Raghu., Il. 54- E El 
11 Mā/., V. 2; Raghu., WI. 27, 49, LV. 27, VI. 49; VII. 13, 35, X. 9, 18, 6-35, XI. 86; XXVIII. NU 
8; Ku., III. 13; M. P., 15, 46; M. U., 47. S E 
12 Raghu., V. 36; Ku., T. 1, ID 3, 4-15. : 
13 Vide above. ES 
14 Ruths i 1, II. 35, 36, 38, 445 IIT. 49, XI. 13, XVIII. zn em M. m Ges i 
65-70, V. 77-81, Vl. 16-24, 26, 75-773 Sak, 1. 1; Vik I. 1; Mā/., I. 1, ete, 2 ER 
2 4571. Mile Ao , ģ S 
16 DUM V. 26, 28, IX. 24, 25, XIV. 20, XVI. 10; XVIL81; Ku., V. 22,2; 
17 Raghu., T. 36, 37; Kia, I. 525 M.P ., 43; 45- t 
18 Raghu., X. 13, 7- 
19 Tbid., II. 25, VL. 78. . 
20 M. P., 49. 
RISKS i. TI. 64, III. 10, 21, 23, VII. 92, etc. : 
?? Raghu., YI. 755 Ku., VIL. 45. 
?3 Raghu., III. 13, 23. 
?1 Tbid., IV. 6; VI. 29; Ku., VIL. 90: 
*5 Raghu., X. 36. 
2 Thid., X. 54. a 
27 Cf., Rgveda, 1. 3, 10, 115 125 I. 22, 10: 
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identical with the former and both denote the goddess of learning!. The Putanic 
goddesses preponderate during this age and HERE been named as follows: Laksmi? 
Parvati? and the Seven Mothers (Matarah?). 


Semi-Gods and Goddesses 


A number of semi-gods like the Gandhatvas®, Yaksas®, Kinnatas”, Kimpu- 
rusas? or A$vamukhyas?, Punyajanas!?, Vidyadharas! and Siddhas!? have either 
made their appearances anew or have been reborn from their Vedic predecessors. 
The feminine counterparts of the Siddbas!? are on record. Of these these of the 
Gandharvas have been named as the Apsaraseh or Surānganāst. 


Deification of Animals and Rivers, ete. 


Kalidasa has referred to that phase of the papular religion also in which the 
deification of animals and inanimate objects becomes a marked feature. ‘Thus 
Viale lā bull or Nandi) the vehicle of Siva, Garudal? (the eagle), the vehicle of 
Visnu, Sesa!5 (the thousand-headed serpent) the couch of Visnu, and Simha!? (the 
lion), the vehicle of Parvati, the consort of Siva, atc all deified objects. The cow‘? 
likewise has been sanctified and is endowed with divine qualities. She?! and the 
lion® speak the human language at will. Nandi keeps guard over the entrance 
to Siva’s abodc??. Aitayvata24, the vehicle of Indra, is also mentioned. Rivets 
also have been deified and Ganga and Yamuna become the bearers? of the fly- 
whisks of important gods. The Sarasvati? of the Brahmāvarta is also simi- 


1 Cf. Raghu., IV. 6; Ku., VII. 90. 

* M. P., 32; Raghu., IV. 5, X. 8, etc. 
3 Ku., V. 6-29, VI. 80, 81; VIII. 18, 78; Ragbu, Y. 1; M. P., 36, 44, ctc. 
ERa., VII. 38, 39. 

5 Raghu., V. 53; Ku., VII. 48, etc. 

9 Ku., VI, 39; M. P., 1 and later etc. 

7 Raghu., VIII. 64; Ku., T. 8, 11, 14, VI. 39; M. P., 56. 
8 Ku., l. 14. 

® Quoted ante. 

10 Raghu., IX. 6. 

1 Raghu., TI. 60; Km., I. 4. 


*5 Ky, VIL. 42. 
SE TO. Ay, 
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larly deified. The three together make up the sacred confluence called Triveni. 
Demonology 


‘The enemies of gods ate no less prolific in number, and justas the number of 
the Puranic gods has multiplied so has also grown that of the demons (daityas*. 
suradvisas), for without the creation of important terrifying traits of the latter, the 
greatness of the former could have hardly been possible to extol. Ravanat, 
Kāliyā*, and Lavana® have therefore been alluded to. Rāhu” and Ketu®, represen- 
ted by two evil planets, have also been classed among the demons after the manner 
of the Puranas. Siva has his following made up of the Ganas? who belong to the 
class of spirits. So also are the yoginis'® making up the following of Parvati, 
the consort of Siva. An apparition has been metioned in the Sakuntala! pos- 
sessing the Vidüsaka while he himself remaining invisible. 

A class of gods the spirits of the forest, Vanadevatā!?, evidently benign, have 
been alluded to. Pitrs! or the manes, the deceased ancestors, also figureamong the 
gods and so do the Seven Sages, the Saptarsis™ or Brahmarsis!. Ancient histo- 
tical and mythological personages and heroes like Parasurāma!*, Kārttaviryār- 
juna,!7 Sagata!, Yayāti,? Dilīpa?, Raghu?!, Aja and such others figure as 
endowed with almost divine powets. 

Some of the important gods, goddesses, both Vedic and Puranic, and other 
superhuman characters may be treated with a special reference below. 


Indra 


Indra had been the most powerful go 
later on he was superseded by younger 60 
Visnu and Siva became the ruling deities. 


22 in the pantheon of the Rgveda but 
ds of the Puranic pantheon of whom 
Kālidāsa refers to Indra usually with 


1 Raghu., XM. 5458. 
2 Ibid., X. 12 etc. 
3 ]bid., 15 etc. 4 j 
1 Ibid, XII. 51, 55, cles M. P., 58, etc. r 
5 Raghu., VI. 49. 
6 Ibid., XV. 17. 
? Ibid., II. 59. 
8 Ibid. 
9 Ku., VII. 36, 40, etc. 5 ; 
10 "X 
1 Ba T TATU Sak, p. 223; cf Raghu., XI. 16. 
*Ky., VI. JAS 2n 40. S E ds 
+ 272-365 CO, Or 695, 70 Ma t9 
O xm VI. 5 nus 3-12; Raghi., X. 65, etc. 
15 Raghu., X. 63- 
16 ]bid., XI. 68, 61-68; M. P., 57: 
„1 Raghu., VI. 38. ^ 
18 Sak., TIT. 
19 Mal., p. 102. 
20 Raghu., T. TI. TIT. 
21 Tbid., 1I, IV. 
22 250 hymns have been addresse 
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regard to ancient narratives". It would appear that during his time this god had 
ceased to be wotshipped except on the occasion of the first appearance of the 
rainbow? and on that of a sacrifice". According to the Puranic mythology an 
earthly king performing a hundred sacrifices attained to the office of Indra but the 

S latter would not permit him to complete the numbet hundred and would thus save 
his exclusive designation of the Sa/akratu which idea the poet reiterates through his 
use of the phrase’. This is why we find Indra stealing away the horse? consecrated 
for the Rājasūya by a king who has already performed ninety-nine sacrifices. Yet 
a number of names has been given to the god evidently in pursuance of the Pura- 
nic mytholoy, viz., Vajri, Puruhüta$, Šatakratu”, Vrtrašatru, Vajrapāņis, 

` Purandara?, Surendra, Sakra!l, Parvatapakşaśātana!?, Hari, Machava", gotra- 
bhid!5, Vasaval®, Vidauja", Surešvara!s, Pracinabarhil?, 'Turasáha?9, Sahasra- 
netta? Jn the Gupta epigraphs the exploits of a king have been equalled to 
those of Indta?*. His son Jayanta? was considered an ideal ptince. Agni, 
another important deity of the Rgveda*, is thrown in the background and is allu- 
ded to only in connection with sacrifices??, matriage?*, ctc. 


«Agni 

It was expected of a king to receive ascetics, physicians and such other 
personages in a room («gxyāgāra) where fire was kept ever kindled?7. He has 
been called Flavirbhuj?$ for he receives the oblations. 


4 1 Raghu., IIl; Ku., VIL. 45; Saka, VL. 
p. ? Raghu., IV. 3. 


of Samudra Gupta, 1. 26; Mathura Stone Ins. of Chandra Gupta II. 
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Varuna 


Varuna of the Rgvedic pantheon becomes a water god (Jalešvara)!, but his 
character as the chastizer of the wicked he retains, although even in the Rgveda 
he is often called a regulator of the waters?, is connected with oceanic? and other 
waters’, He is one of the cight regents of regions and it is in his capacity 
that the king of Kālidāsa brings the renegade to boók (uiyamayasi kumargapras- 
Mia, pathaseyutap’). Yn the Kusana and Gupta sculptures Varuna is repre- 
sented as riding a crocodile and beating a noose, pasa, of chastizement. He 
is a familiar god in the Gupta epigraphical records". 


Yama 


Yama, also called Danda8, Vaivasvata? and Antaka, has been metioned fifty 
times in the Rgveda'® and thrce whole hymns are dedicated to him in the rst and 
roth mandalas. He ‘gives bliss to the good and woe to the bad!” in the Rgveda. 
"This character he retains till the time of Kālidāsa, and as the chastizer of the 
wicked he is given a weapon like the thorny silk-cotton trce called the Kitasalmalt. 
The poet refers to this weapon”. Yama in his epithet Antako, the destroyer, has 
been referred to in Gupta inscriptions. 


Tvastrā 


Tvasttā, the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon, is the architect of the gods. 
He has been mentioned sixty-five times in the Rgreda^. He is the precursor 
of the later Vigvakarma and is referred to by the poet in an ancient context 
whete the story of Markandeya Purana? is hinted at. 'J'vasttà's daughter Sanjha was 
mattied to the sun and it is said that the god placed the sun on his turning 
lathe and trimmed of a portion of the bright disc since his daughter was unable 
to endute the cxcessive splendour of the luminary. Tvastrā used the part of the 
sun, so trimmed, in fashioning the discus of Visņu, trident of Siva, the is 
Yama, and other weapons of gods with which they destroyed the de- 


mons. 


 Tbid., IX. 24, XVII. 81. 

? TI. 28, 4, V. 85, 6. 

3 T. 161, 14, VIII. 58, 12; VII. 87, 6. 
A VII. 49, 3, IX. 90, 2. 

5 Sak., V.8 

6 Raghu., Test quoted elsewhere. 

7 All P. Ins. of Samudra Gupta, 1. 
8 Ku., Il. 23. 

9 Raghu., XII. 95. 

10 Vedic Mythology, p- 171. 


26; Mathura Stone Ins. of Candra Gupta I]. ete. 


11 V. 42, 6. 
E Bon E Gupta, 1. 26; Eranst. Inst. of Ibid., 1. 95 Mathura Stone Ins. of 


Candra Gupta II, etc. 
14 Vedic Mythology, p. 119. 


15 106-108. 
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Rudra < 
Rudra, to whom three entire hymns are addressed in the Rgvedat, is 
identified with Siva by Kālidāsa”. But itis to be noted that Tryabamka,a common 


epithet of Siva in post-Vedic literature which has been used as a designation 
of Siva by the poet? also, is already applied to Rudra in Vedic texts". 


et Sirya : 

y Sürya also belonged to the Rgvedic pantheon”; and his other aspect, that con- ij 
tained in Savita, has been referred to by Kalidasa in his word Savitàa$. He has E 
been given other names like Ravi”, Bhanu’, Hari’, Saptasaptih' and Haridas- 
vadidhiti!!, His horses have already found a mention in the Reveda™?. It may 

Es - be noted here that the worship of Sürya had been a feature of the Revedic times E 
but the sun-cult as such, was introduced in India later as a forcign form of wor- 
ship. The tradition preserved in the Bhavisya Purana" that the first sun temple 
was built in Sindhu on the Candrabhāgā by Samba, the son of Krsna by Jāmbha- | 
vati, who brought the Sakadvipi, Brahmanas (the Maga priests) to serve as priests 
to the deity, also corroborates this view. It may be remarked that according to 

i Varahamihira the Magas should be appointed priests of the sun temples™. Tt is 
interesting that the specimens of the Sūrya image of the Kusana period" evidence | 

Bi: an absolutely foreign treatment of the god by giving him a dagger, a close- 

fitting waist-coat and a pair of long Central Asian boots, the last item of dress 

being specially marked on the Kusāņa royal!9 and military images. Kālidāsa 
tefers to a temple containing an image of the sun-deity and mentions people 

E. returning from the shrine at the feet of which, obviously the feet ofthe image, 
(padamilam") their attendance was required. We know that at one time the sun- 
cult had become considerably popular in northern India, particularly in Kashmir, 
and specially with the Hünas. Several temples of the sun were erected of which | 


ANG WE ENR UT 


Y 


PES 


1 Vedic Mythology, p. 74. | 
? Raghu., 11. 54; Ku., 11. 26. | 
3 Ibid. 4 = 
-* Vājasanei Samhita, 111. 8; Satapatha Brabmana, 11. 6, 2, 9. pi 
=" Ten entire hymns are addressed to him in the Rgveda; cf. Ved. Mytho., p. 31. 
BG - I uc. 
Ku., VII. 43, 44; Sak., V. 5. 
Sak V. 4. 


_ It may be remembered that a sun temple standing in Multan on the bank of 
henab) was actually seen by Huen Tsang. The same temple which was 

four centuries later was destroyed by Aurangzeb in the 17th centuty. 

3 ple paag by Samba, but it may have been one of the reference of the 

Purāņakāra may be associating with the name of Samba. 1 


0. D. 46 


212 (Castana) 215 (Kaniska), and 215 (Vema Kadphises). — 3 
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the Martanda temple of Kashmir, the remains of which may still be seen, was the 
most famous. The Kusanasand the Sakas in general were great worshippers of 
the sun even though Saivism gained the upper hand with them also later on. 
Muttra seems to have been a prolific centre furnishing the devotces of Sarya with f 
the beautifully finished images of this deity and their several specimens datin 
from the Kusana period are preserved in the Muttra Museum. Kalidasa refers 
to the deity as having seven horses, all of the green colour! (haridasva) harnessed 
to his chariot. Seven, sometimes four, horses draw the chariot of Surya in 
sculptural pieces. The images of the Muttra Museum have their chariots yoked 
to the horses, which manifest a highly animated attitude while flying fast 
with the chariot. The deity himself is -represented as sitting in the 
squatting posture withalong knife or dagger in his right hand, and he puts 
on a close-fitting vest or bodice and a pair of long bcots in the manner of those 
worn by the Kusanas and other Central Asian people, as pointed out above. 
The cc mposition gives casily the impression of an alien method of execution. An 
indigenous specimen may be witnessed among the sun-images in the collection 
of the Bharata Kala Bhavana, Benares, where the deity stands or sits on 2 chariot 
borne by seven horses and driven by his catioteer, the thighless Aruna. The 
deity bears the figures of lotus on the spread out palm of the hand or on the shoul- 
ders. Often he is accompanied with his two wives, Prabha and Chaya. During 
the mediaeval period the making of the Surya images after the Indian manner 
became very prolific and we find an endless numbet of such images both of stone 
and metal (bronze and coppet) finished during the Pala period. The sun temple 
of Konarak in the district of Puri is a marvel of the mediaeval age. ‘The repairs 
ofa sun temple almost contemporary with Kalidasa is the elaborate subject 
of an important inscription of the reign of Kumara Gupta. 


Lokapālas 
5 ci i i dra, Kubera and Varuna 
Lokapālas were a class of cight gods including Indra, f 
i lirections and who were expected to enter the womb 
C zi I child. It was supposed 
ed from the Lokapalas*. 


who were the guard C f 
of a queen to impregnate her for the birth of a roya 
that the body of a king was formed by the lustre gain 


Brahmá ENS a £ Kalid 
Brahma is one of the principal deities described in pa 
He forms along with Visnu and Siva the vāles a = aneka TAG 
mūrti. The poct endows him with most poto pon Four faced®, the là 
that is addressed to him. He is called wayaminn, 2 ob 


of expression” (vdgisa), the creator (prabhavah) of all the mobile and E 


1 Raghu., TIT. 22. 
2 Mandasor stone 
3 Raghu., Yl. 75. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ku., IL. 1. ae den 
tagia Ibid. 17, RI TANG Ibid., 3. 


7 Ibid. 


a M a. 
Inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuv arm 
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universe! (cardcaram visvam) because of his having thrown the seed on water”, 
and the cause of all the three conditions of creation (sarga), maintenance (s¢hiti) 
and destruction? (pralaya). The three qualities of Sattva, Raja and Tama are 
said to reside in him, the only existent being (Aeraldtmane) before the Creation’, 
He is called the parents, i. e. both the father and the mother, for he is said to 
have split his body up in a man and a woman for the purposes of creations, 
He works during the day and sleeps during the night and thus the creation and 
dissolution ate commensurate with his waking and sleep*. He is unborn (aja7). 
Himself unconditioned by and so immune from causality, he is thc causc ot all. 
Himself without a cause, he is the cause of the universe; himself without an 
end, he is the end of the world; himself without a beginning, he is the beginning 
of the world; and himself without a master, he is the lord ofall*. He knows bim- 
self through his own self, he creates himself, he is acted upon by himself and ul- 
timately he loses himself in his own self/. He becomes both fluid and solid, 
gross and subtle, light and heavy, and manifest and unmanifest at will. He 
is the cause of that expression of which prawara is the beginning and of which 
sactifices are the actions and heaven is the fruit!!, He is known as the Purusa, 
transcendent and indifferent, who is conceived as a witness to his own Praktti 
which is the cause of all attainments™. He is the father of the fathers (i. e. the 
manes, ancestors), god of the gods, beyond all, and the creatot of creators. He 
is both the offering and the offerer, the edible and the eater, knowledge and the 
knowet, the contemplated and the contemplater!™. In this manner Brahmi 
has been given the epithets of Dhātā!5, Vidhata!®, Vedhal?, Catutmukha!8, and the 
like. "Thus here Brahma of the Upanisads has been treated by the poetas Brahma 
ofthe Puranas. We shall have an occasion to analyse this panegytic and locate 
its incidents to their proper sources. Kālidāsa, following the Puranas, treats 
him as the husband of Sarasvati in the manner of the Hindu sculptors. Compo- 
site images of Brahma bearing a bearded sitting figure (with Sarasvati sitting in 
his lap in some) with four heads (sarratomukha of Kalidasa!) and four hands holding 
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the Veda, kamandalu, tudraksa and sruva may be witnessed in most of the Indian 

muscums. [tis strange that we find no reference in the works of the poet to a 

temple of Brahma; nor do we always come actoss such a temple in modern times. 

The only known temples of Brahma are perhaps the late mediaeval temple of Pus- 

kara and the comparatively recent insignificant one at Benates. It is difficult 

though to realize the purpose of the images of Brahma, which are numerous, if 
they were not installed in temples dedicated exclusively to that deity. Or it 

may be that some of the temples, as now, contained images of several deities to^ 
gcther, and the image of Brahma may have formed “an important item of such 

collection. Otherwise it will be difficult to reconcile the existence of a large 

number of such images and the endless references by Kalidasa to the deity with 

the absence of a temple dedicated exclusively to Brahma. 


Prajapati 

Prajapati has been identified by Kalidasa with Brahma. This is not unwat- 
ranted in earlier literature. The Asva/ayana Grhyasūtra! makes the two gods iden- 
tical. This sūtra seems to have been followed by the poct in this regard. Al- 
ready in the Brahmana literature Prajapati had become supreme and had received 
the attributes of Brahma. The Satapatha® and the Taittiriya® Brahmanas make him 
the father of all gods and the former refers to him as existing alone in the begin- 
ning’. Even earlier, in the Rgveda he is addressed a hymn® wherein he is called 
the lord ofall that breathes and moves, the god above gods whose ordinances 
are followed by all, who traverses the atmosphere, and who embraces with his 
arms the whole world. 


Visnu 
Visnu, a sun deity of the Rgveda, is reborn in the Puranic pantheon and has 
acquired new glory and boundless power. New epithets are given to him, eS 
for example, Hari’, Putusottama”, Trivikrama?, Pundarikaksa?, Purana a 5 
Caturmürtil?, Puruga, Paramesthin™, Sarngi!®, Mahavaraha!?, Acyuta!", Bala- 
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nisüdanal, Cakradhara?, Bhagavan’, Krsnat. Visnu in the Rgveda is a sun deity, 
who, like the sun, takes three strides (vikrama) across the terrestrial spaces?. There 
his weapon as the precursor of the later cakra is a rolling whcel represented like 
the sun®, Even his vehicle bearing the name Garutmad and Suparna is mentioned. 
The later Puranic conception of Visnu's recovering the earth through his measur- 
ing out the three regions by three strides during his Vāmana incarnation is thus 
already foreshadowed in the Rgvedic allusion given above. The inferior posi- 
‘tion o£ Visnu as a sun deity in the Rgveda is changed to one of supreme importance 
in the Brahmanas where he already assumes the form of a dwarf and rescues the 
Barth from the Asuras in three strides’. Visnu of Kālidāsa, who obviously follows 
the Puranas, is one of the most important gods of the later Hindu pantheon and 
to-day, beside Siva, he is the supreme deity who is worshipped by the Hindus 
through one or other of his incarnations. By analysing the panegyrical prayer 
addressed to Visnu as given by Kālidāsa, we get his following form, attributes and 
functions: Visnu is reclining on the couch formed by the thousand-hooded 
serpent’, his feet resting on the lap of Laksmi sitting on a lotus?, her zone 
covered by the silk-woven gatment!®. He wears on his chest the gem named 
Kaustubha! and is waited upon by the humble Garuda. He is beyond the scope 
of word and mindi?. He remains in threefold forms being the creator of the 
universe in the beginning, afterwards the upholder of it and last of all its 
destroyer. As rain water, originally of one taste, obtains a diversity of 
flavours in different lands, so does he, the immutable assume different conditions 
when connected with different qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas!5. Immeasur- 
able himself, he has measured out all the worlds; indifferent to all the desires him- 
self, he grants the desires of all; himself unconquered, he has conquered all; him- 
self imperceptible, he is the cause of all the perceptible world!9. Sages declarehim — 1 
to be present in the heart and yet not near, free from desires yet performing pe- 
nance, compassionate yet not affected by grief, old and yet not subject to decay’. 
Though omniscient, he is himself unknown; though the source of all, he is self- 
existent; though himself the lord of all, he has no superior; and though he is 
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single ME e allforms!; the sole refuge of the seven worlds, 
resting a he seven oceans, he has been sung in the seven samans, 
and he has the seven fires for his mouth*. From his four mouths have sprung 
the knowledge resulting in the group of the four ends ot life, the arrangement of 
time into the four cycles, and the people consisting of the four castes’. With 
minds checked by practice from the external objects, the Yogins seek him for eman- 
cipation, and he full of light abides in their hearts*. Unborn, he takes birth; 
actionless, he destroys enemies; and sleeping he kecps vigilant®. Able to enjoy 
the objects of sense, such as sound and others ‚he practises austere asceticism; able 
to protect the people, he yet lives in utter indifference’. ` The ways which lead 
to supreme felicity though many and differently laid down in the scriptures, it is in 
him that they all meet”. To persons whose desires for worldly enjoyments are 
completely gone, and who have devoted their hearts and consigned theit actions 
to him, he ig the refuge for obtaining absolution’. His greatness, which consists 
in carth and other elements, though perceptible by senses is yet undefinable; he 
is inferable by inference and the Vedas®. Since he purifies a person simply when 
he remembers him, the remaining functions of sense with referenceto him, 
by this act, do declare their effects (i. €. become at once known!®). His inscru- 
table nature transcends all praise!4. Nothing is unattainable by him. As an act 
of favour to the people he condescends to take birth and act like human beings". 
He is the primeval bardP, (purāzas)a kavey). The first and middle qualities 
(i. e. Sattiva and Rajas) of embodied beings ate overpowered by the third quality 
Tamas!t. Later he is described as being dreamt by the wives of Dagatatha. They 
were guarded by dwarfs beating conches, swords, maces, 427784 bows and quoits 
(cakra!5). They were being borne in the sky by Garuda who displayed the mass 
of splendour of his golden wings and who on account of his great speed dragged 
the clouds in his train!®. Wisnu is further described as waited upon by Laksmi 
with a fan of lotus in her hand, beating the Kaustubha gem suspended between 
herbreasts!". He is worshipped by the seven sages, who had performed the a 
tions in the celestial triple streamed Ganges and who recite the hymns of the 
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Vedas!. He is endowed with four hands”. The mount Himalaya has been called 
Visnu? in one immovable form. The pantheists identify Visnu with the highest 
specimen of all substances and consequently with the Himalaya as the highest of 
all mountains. It is said that the extension of Hari’s glory upward, downward 
and horizontally curved (/rivikrama) was at a fixed time only when he took the 
corresponding three steps and covered all space—but his is cverlasting—he covers 
space without any commencement*. Here, it may be noted, the xcferc ncc is to 
Visnu’s dwarf incarnation. He is endowed with the eight attributes, atomic, 
etc. (apimadignnopetam) by which he can subtilize or enlarge his stature®. 
Narayana 

Narayana has been identified by Kālidāsa with Visnu® “The goddess bora 
of the thigh of the sage, the friend of Nara, is, while rcturning after she had 
attended on the lord of Kailasa, taken prisoncr on the rced by the enemies of 


„the gods." Nara and Narayana of this reference arc originally two ancient rsis. 
To the former two hymnsšand to the latter the famous Purvsasuüktc? of the R greda 


are attributed. Butin later literature they atc usually coupled together as “most 
eminent ancient tsis’ (purdnarsisa/fama,), great ascetics’ (/dpasa) and ‘gods and 
original gods’ (devan prrvadevat). Sometimes Narayana is represented as god and 
Nara as the wisest of men. Subsequently Nata came to be identified with Arjuna 
and Narayana with Vāsudeva-K rsna and in this form they became dual deities whose 
representation in sculpture is not infrequent. Urvaéi, said to be born from the 
thigh of Narayana in the above reference, flics into the sky, the middle region 
of her father (5/7709), who thus becomes identified with Visnu whose middle 
region, as tepresented through the second stride of Vàmana as well as through the 
progress of the sun, is the sky. Sky as the region of Visnu has been referred to 
at another place also where Kālidāsa describes it as d/mana) (i.e. Visnob) padam". 
Since Visnu as said above, is originally only a sun-deity, the Armament becomes 
his region as the progress of the sun through the sky is called a middle stride. 


Trivikrama 


Subsequently elevated to the status of an independent deity, Visnu natu- 
tally retained all the poetical conceptions that belonged to him when he was only 
2 form of the sun-god. Hence he came to be called Trivikrama, i.e., ‘three paced’ 
Ot ‘of the threefold prowess,’ an attribute which belongs to the sun. Thus again 
the ancient rsi Narayana having been identified with Visnu, all the attributes and 
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the pcetical conceptions of tke latter came to be associated with him. 
Mahdavaraha, Bhagavan, Rama, VWasudeva-Krsna 


Varāha or Mahávarühs!, Bhagavan?, Rama? and Vasudeva-K.rsna* have all 
been identified with Visnu. Mahavaraha, Rama and Vasudeva-Ktsna were 
all famous incarnations of Visnu of whom the first rescued the Earth fromthe Dai- 
tyas, the second killed Ravana and the last rescued the people from the clutches 
of the cruel Kathsa. Kxsna is given the Kaustubha gem of Visnu to wea? and his 
Gopāla form also is alluded to in a context where Kalidasa compates the cloud 
adorned with a piece of rainbow with Visnu in the shape of the cowherd adotned 
with a shining peacock feather. Narayana, evolved as the Supreme Being during 
the Brahmanic period, was later identified with Vasudeva?. ; 

[t will be relevant to survey here the progress of the Vaisnava cult thtough 
its Bhāgavat dharma and Vasudeva cult which has been referred to by Kalidasa. 
Vaisnavism with its incident of Vasudeva worship is at least as old as the Asta- 
dhyayi c£ P&nini". An ambassador of the Graeco-Bactrian monarch Antialkidas 
named Heliodorus calls himself Bhagarata, i.e., 2 follower of Bhagavat dharma, 
in the votive inscription on the column beating a Garuda capital which he erects 
in honour of Vasudeva at Besnagar in the 2nd century B. C.3. Later during the 
times of the Kusāņas themselves most of the Puranic tales regarding Vasudeva- 
Krsna take shape and we have in the Muttra Museum a stone slab bearing the 
carved scene of Vasudeva, the father of Krsna crossing the Jumna with the new- 
botn babe over to Gokula in otdet to shield the child from the wrath of Karsa. 
Kalidasa himself refers to Gopàla-Krsna?, calling him Visnu in the form of a Gopa. 
He also tefers to his peacock feathers" and gives his other associates like his Ee 
ther Balarama (Lārigali!") and. his wife Rukmiņī!?. The reference to Kaliya an 


Kaustubha with regard to Krgna is also given’, although it may be noted that the 


2 cp B arats 
hile indirectly alluding to Krsņa in the context of Indumati's Jvayamara " 
poet while indirectly ] g f Ps, Roda 


i ingi roni It is signi 
does not save himself from falling into anachronism. | i 
has not been alluded to by Kālidāsa. Possibly the stories ce jaa Ron 
lady-love of Kgsna were yet getting shape. It is remarkahig 2 E t e Im 
Gup tas style themselves as Paramabhagavata® (Paramava: nata). ere 1s 
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about the fact that during the epoch in which the poet lived and wrote Vaisnay- 
ism was a leading cult. Besides their Vaisnava style in the epigraphs, their being 
wotshippets of Bhagavat ot Vasudeva is attested to also by the occurrence of the 
phrase Paragabhágarata on the coins of Candra GuptalI!, Kumara Gupta" and Skan- 
da Gupta*. There are a number of other votive inscriptions and sculptures of 
the Gupta times pointing to the same conclusion. A four-armed Visnu figure 
carved on a panel at Udayagiri is dated in the Gupta cra 82, 1. c. A. D. 4001. 
An enormous figure of Mahavaraha (an incarnation of Visnu) tescuing the Earth 
in the form of a woman and lifting it on its snout dating from the teign of Candia 
Gupta II may be seen in the Udayagiti cave of Central India. It answers admir- 
ably to the poct’s idea embodied in his phrasc—hhivd, mabávarabadammstrayam vis- 
rantap®. The epigtaph inscribed on the Mehroli iron pillar of Candra (Candra 
Gupta IT) calls the pillata flag-staff of Visnu. The great stone pillar of Skanda 
Gupta at Saidpur Bhitari records the installation of an image cf Sárügin?, i.c. 
Vāsudeva-Krsņa. Kālidāsa, it will be noted, also calls Visnu Sürügint. An Jn- 
scription recording the erection of a temple of Visnu by Cakrapalita, the Viceroy 
of Skanda Gupta in Saurastra, opens with an invocation to the Vamana incatna- 
tion of Visnu. A fifth century pillar of Mandor neat Jodhpur depicts scenes from 
Krsna legends like the overturning of a cart by Krsna and lifting of the Govart 
dhana. “Atyanta Bhagavadbhakta’ brothers Matrivisnu and Dhanyavisnu are te- 
ferred to in an inscription of A. D. 483 at Eran as having crccted a dhvajastambha 
(flagstaff) in honour of Janārdana?. Jayanātha”s gift of a village for the repairs 
and up-keep of a temple of Bhāgavat is the subject matter of a coppet-plate in- 
scription of A. D. 495 found near Khoh in Baghelkhand. Ina cave cut in Saka 500 
by Mangalīša of the Calukya dynasty! there are figures of Visnu and Narayana 
lying on the body of a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet, and of his incarna- 
tions boat and Narasimhal. ‘The Bhāgavatas have been mentioned by Vataha- 
mihita, who died in Saka 509 (A. D. 587), as the peculiar worshippers of Visnu??. 
The Dašāvatāra temple of Ellora contains huge images of Visnu reclining on the 
serpent and his incarnations. "Thus both before and after Kālidāsa the cult “of 
Visņu was a progressive form of worship. During his own time the cult had made 
a great headway as may be gathered from the Gupta epigrapbical records 
referred to above and from allusions to it in his own works. Visņu along with 
ahma and Siva makes up the Trimürti. j i 
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Siva 
l S iva along with Brahma and Visnu makes up the Hindu triad. He is a favout- 
ite deity with Kālidāsa whom he invokes in the beginning of his works. From 
this as well as from his frequent references to the deity it would seem that the poet 
himself was a worshipper of Siva and a follower of the Saiva cult. But Kali 
dasa, it must be noted, was never a scctarian. As a matter of fact his praises 
and invocations to Brahma and Visnu are so devotedly worded that it can be said 
that he was no mote a Saiva than a devotee of Visnu or a worshipper of Brahma. 
He is a veritable liberal in the treatment of religious beliefs and refers to sects 
other than Saivism with unmitigated respect. 

From the description given by Kalidasa we may easily conclude that Siva 
was considered a supreme deity. The names and attributes that are assigned to 
him well bring out his all powerful character. They are: Ī$a!, I$vara?, Mahes- 
vara?, Parameévora!, Astamürti?, Vrsabhadhvaja*, Sulabhrt*, Pasupatis, Tryam- 
baka?, Trinetra, Ayugmanetta, Sthánul?, Nilalohita!!, Nilakantha™, Sitikantha, 
Viévesvara?, Cande$vara!, Mahakala!5, Sambhu2®, Hara!”, Girisa!s, Bhütcs$vara!?, 
Bhütanátha?9, Sankara?!, Siva®, Pinakt??, etc. Severaltemples were dedicatedto Siva 
of which Kālidāsa refers toa jyotirliriga called Mahākāla at Ujjaini?4; to another 
of Viśveśvara or Višvanātha at Benares, and to a third at Gokarna. Siva has been 
spoken of as the wearet of eight forms, as being identical with the five elements, 
mind, individuality and crude matter?9. ‘The worshippers of Siva who were pan- 
theists in the sense that to them Siva was himself all that exists, as well as the cause 
ofall that is, held that there were eight different manifestations of their god (asta- 
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mūrti"), called Rudra; and that these had their types in the eight visible forms, 
d viz, Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Īšāna, Pasupati, Bhüma, Ugra and Mahadeva. It may 
be interesting to note that in the Vājasaneyi Samhita oM these gods with Agni, 
Asani, etc. are enumerated as so many forms of the same god. In the Satapatha 
and Saikhydyana' Brābmanas they have beca represented as cight different 
forms of Agni. The Sakuntala enumerates the following cight forms: water, 
fire, priest, the Sun and Moon, ether (akasa), earth and air.’ The Sakuntala 
refers to Siva with the appellation of Iga, the supreme lord’. Presiding over 
dissolution”, he is associated with Brahma, the creator, and Visnu the preserver, 
Bee Kalidasa here refers to the religious predilection of his fellow townsmen by begin- 
€ ning and ending the play with a prayer to Siva, who had a large temple at Ujjain. | 


- He is alluded to have taken a deadly poison named Kaliküta at the deluge which 

gave a dark-blue colour to his neck in consequence of which he bears the names 

Nilakantha, Sitikantha and Nilalohita. He is represented in mythology as cons- J 
4 


tantly sporting at the head of ghosts in the cremation ground to which fact Kāli- 
dasa alludes’. Thefollowing translation of a verse praying Siva brings out many 
of his functions and attributes:— | 


“ga preserve you! he who is revealed b 

In these eight forms by man petceptible— | 

Water, of all cteation’s works the first; | 

The fire that bears on high the sacrifice | 

Presented with solemnity to heaven; 

The priest, the holy offeret of gifts; 

The sun and moon, those two majestic orbs, 
: Eternal marshallers of day and night; : E 
- The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, E 
Diffused throughout the boundless universe; 
The Earth by sages called “The place of birth’ 
Of all the material essences and things; 
And ait which giveth life to all that breathc?.” 
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Mae i 
he Bast MES o p 2 he waterl. This also signifies the fact of 

.¢ Earth being submerged under water after the pralaya when Siva holds sway. 
He is the very image of the universe (riframürtiby. He is called I$vara, is en- 
dowed with the siddhis like the anima and he weats the crescent on his forehead?. 
"The universe is upheld by himt. Yogis contemplate on him*. He is the wit- 
ness (saksi) of all actions performed in this universe’. All the Lokapālas with 
Indra as theit head bow down to him”. A verse says: “He whom (the sages) 
describe in the Vedāntas as the supreme spirit that remains (without space to 
occupy) after filling the carth and the heaven; he with respect to whom the word 
igvara (ruler), having no other person to denote, is literally true; he who is sought 
within themselves by those desirous of salvation, who restrain the five winds 
commencing with prana—may that Eternal one, easily obtainable, through firm 
faith and contemplation, grant you salvation:*” The phrase vyāpyasthitim rodasī 
used in the above verse makes him so great as not to be containable by the earth 
and sky together. This idea has already been forecast in the famous Purusa- 


sūkta of the Rgveda where the deity is said to have encircled the earth from all . 


sides and yet being above, uncontained, to the measure of ten angulas?. 


His Form 

Innumetable images of Siva, both alone and with Parvati, his consott, ate 
extant. They wete quite common during the Gupta period when both his image 
and the phallic form were wotshipped. Several of those images of his, which do 
not show the face have locks of matted hait falling from the top of the Jifiga. 
There are several such still worshipped at Muttra. A complete picture of a Siva 
image is given in Kalidasa’s description of the deity in the context of ps martiage 
in the Kumarasambbara. Bhasma (ashes) is besmeared over his body? and the 
crescent serves for his tilaka mark on the forehead!!. He wears the elephant- 
hide? (gajājina). This robe of Siva is also given to Rudra (his earlier epu 
in the Atharvaveda® where the latter is clad in an elephant-hide G ee 
vasdnam—Ssatarudtiya). He uses snakes on several spots of the di y ķi 
ornaments. He is attended by his metty Ganas bearing swords? and by gocs 
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4 aqq faa Ku, Vl. 76. 

5 Ibid., 77. . 

6 qreft faeere img Ibid., 78: 

7 Ibid., VII. 45- 

8 Vik., Y. 1. xia 

oar fri faa qarasa ATTA | X. 90, 1. 
10 VII. 32. m 
u Ibid., 33; Vik., IV. 95: ` i 
1: [bids AL Po 36; Mals L 1. (SETIO) 
13 XT. 2, 1. 

u Ku, VIT. 34. 
15 Ibid., 36. 
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like Brahma and Visnul, and by goddesses like Ganga and Yamuna bear- 
ing flywhisks?. He rides his bull-vehicle?, on whose back is spread the skin 
ofalion?. And the way of his Nandi wearing golden girdle containing tiny bells® 
lies through the sky$. This picture has quite a number of specimens produced 
in sculpture. It may be remarked here that the poet makes a distinction between 
Nandi, one of Siva’s ganas, and the bull which Siva rides’. 


Pasupata Dharma 


- Here we may, with profit, refer to the Pāšupata cult of Saivism which played 
such an important part during the early centuries of the Christian era, which be- 
came almost the ruling cult in Saivism during the days of the Imperial Guptas 
and of which Kālidāsa was probably a follower. The poet refers indirectly to 
the cult through his designations of Siva—Pāšupati*, Bhütanatha?, Bhūtcśvara"®, 
etc. Here we may succinctly refer to the doctrine, and the progress of the cult 
through the centuries. The principles embodied in the system of Pasupati ate 
three: (1) the lord (pati), the individual sou] (Pas) and (3) the fetters (Pasa). 
The whole system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge (Vdd), actions 
(Kriya), meditation (Yoga), and conduct or discipline (Caryd™). Rudra has already 
been given the epithet, Paupa in the Rgvedz?. In the Atharvaveda Bhava and Sarva 
are called BŽrīfapati and Pasupati and five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, 
men, goats, and sheep, are marked out as belonging to the rule of Pāšupati"!. 
In the Brahmanas Rudra becomes almost completely identified with Siva. In 
the Mahabharata? the Pasupata is named as one of the five schools or religious doc- 
ttines. Arjuna desires to possess the Pāšupatāstra which is endowed with the 
power of destroying the most formidable enemies!®. Such a Pagupati—Siva, says 
Kalidasa, is a deity ‘easy to be obtained by firm devotion and contemplation’ 
(sthirabhaktiyogasulabhab'”). 


. Kalidasa refers to the composite figure called Ardhanarisvara's represented by 
Siva with Parvati on his right. Such images ate quite innumerable in the Hindu 


1 Tbid., 43. 
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panth AA the Gupta times. The god, fond of music and dancing and being their 
generator, is represented as dancing". 
Trimūrti 

"The conception of the Trimūtti, the Hindu triad, is a compromise. „It is 
a unity in diversity and it marks a drift from the pantheistic outlook to the mono- 
theisticone. We have seen in the foregoing pages thateach ofthedeities, Brahmā, 
Visnu and Siva, is all-potent in his sphere and to his devotee. But Trimurti is a 
composite picture where the functions and attributes of all of them have fused. 
As a matter of fact the prayers addressed and the attributes assigned to each of 
them have in themselves the necessary elements which made for a unified charac- 
tcr. Kalidasa’s idea that individual godsare nothing but several aspects of thesame 
god also refers to the same idea. Here we must note that the catholic character 
cf the poet's treatment of popular religion must have gonca long way to keep 
down the jarring tendencies of the followers of different sects of later days. It 
is interesting to note that the exploits of the family of Raghu in which, those of 
Rama (Visnu) ate the most important, open with an invocation to Siva while the 
Kumarasambhava, which isa story of Siva, contains an elaborate prayer to Brahma. 


This method of Kālidāsa has been carried on by Tulasidāsa in his Ramacaritamanasa 


which also, being a narrative of the exploits of Visnu through his incarnation of 


Rama, opens with a prayer to Siva. 


Skanda 

Skanda, the god of wat and the commander-in-chief of the celestial armies?, 
is the same as Karttikeya and Kumāta. He is also called Saravanabhavat or Sara- 
janma® from the myth that he was born among reeds . He hada temple dedi- 
cated to him on the Devagiti hill. He is generally represented in sculpture with 
six faces and as mounted upon 2 peacock. Kalidasa has taken note of his form 


which is reproduced by a Gupta sculptor, the figure now lying x the pee 
Museum. It is signi e to the worship O 


Geant that Pataüjali makes a referenc 
this god and that a few coins of Kaniska show on theit reverse figures with names. 
in Greek letters of Skando, Mahāseno, Komaro, and Bizago?. A Gupta Inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 414 records the building of a P a 
man in the temple of Svāmi Mahasena at Bilsad™. 


1 M. P., 36. 

211, 4-16. ae 
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Raghu., Vil. 1. 


4 M. P., 45- 

5 Raghu., II. 23. ; 
6 M. P., 43-45- 
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Kubera 

Kubera, the lord of Alaka!, is a lokapala, the guardian deity of the northerly 
direction which consequently derives the name Kamverimn* from him. His name is 
expressive of deformity. In sculpture he is represented as a typical bania or banker 
sitting with a protruding belly and deformed shoulders holding a purse in his 
hand. Several images of this deity are preserved in the Muttra Museum. His 
worship had become considerably popular and this is why we come across 
teferences to him in the Gupta cpitaphs?. Kālidāsa also alludes to him frequently’, 


Sesanāga 

Sesanaga was a mythical serpent, the personification of eternity and king of 
the nagas. His body formed the couch of Visnu, reposing on the waters of chaos, 
whilst his thousand hoods were the gods canopy. A number of images of this 
deity in this form are extant. He is also supposed to be supporting the earth 
on one of his hoods. 


Seven Mothers 


The Seven Mothers have been alluded to in the phrase watara. They are : 
enumerated in the Amarakosa as the following: Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kuamiati, ] 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Cāmuņdās. A row of the Saptamāttkas in low skirts 
is carved in high relief on a Muttra stone of the Kusana period. A similar tow 
is to be met with in cave No. 14 of the Ellora cave temples. We have a reference 


to them along Skanda in a Gupta inscription". id 
Umā | 
... Uma?, the consort of Siva, has been referred to by the poet under several 2. 
names like Pātvatī?, Ambika!?, Bhavanil!, Gauri!?, etc. Her usual vehicle is ~~ 

S 


the lion. 
Kali 


.  Kali?, the destructive counterpart of Mabakala Siva, wears a necklace 


Pillar Ins. of Samudra Gupta, C. I. I., Vol. III., line 26; Eran Stone Ins. of 
; Mathura Stone Ins. of Candra Gupta II; Bhitari Stone Pillar Ins. of Skanda | 


TX. 24, 25, XIV. 20, XVI. 10, XVII. 81; Kar, II. 22; M. P., 7; Vik., I. 4- 
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of human sculls!. She cannot be identified cither with Uma or with one of the 
Saptamatrkas as she is mentioned distinctly as one of the train of Siva? before his. 
marriage following him after the divine Mothers?. 


Saez i 2 


Saci or Indrani is the wife of Indra and is invoked at the beginning of a 
Hindu marriage to preside over the ceremony as she is considered a wife remaining 
in perpetual coverture. 


Gansd and Yamuna 


Gang’ and Yamuna had already become goddesses and Kālidāsa mentions 
them as the fly-whisk bearing attendants’ of Siva. lt may be noted that their 
representation as chouri-bearers of gods or as auspicious decorative patterns car- 
rving water-pots and standing on the crocodile and the tortoise, the symbols of 
the aquatic animals predominating in the Ganges and Jumma respectively, were 
not infrequent during the Kusina and Gupta times. Ganga is supposed to have 
been generated from the toe of Visnuē. 3 


Sarasvati 


Sarasvati or Bharati, the consort of Brahma, is the goddess of speech and lear- 
ning and the patroness of arts and sciences. She holds a vina in her images. 


Laksmi 
-  Laksmi? to whom several references ate made is the consort of Visnu and is 
represented in sculpture as massaging the fect of her lord reclining under the hood 
of Sesa. A complete picture of this pose has been given by Kalidasa where she 
sits on a lotus, her silken robe having covered het girdle and Visnu's feet lying 
on her lap’. 

Pitrs and Reis 


Pitrs have also been e. | 

ate the deceased ancestors. e primeva ) rya, Pulaha a 
Angitas, Marici, Daksa, Atti and Yasa ANG to i kit Pa are 
en Oi : t. Kālidāsa follows the tr al nu Ģ 

only seven? in references by the poet. A 
in ts regard. They have been already numbered seven the Rgveda - 


d t semi-gods receiving oblations?. "These 
NW se Isages—Bhrgu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, 


1 Ibid. : ? 
2 Ibid. : 
3 cf. Ibid., 38-39. : 

4 Ku., AT. 42. 

5 Tbid., VI. 70: 

$ Rais VI 58, IX. 16, IV. 5; M. P., 52, etc. 

? Raghu., X. 8. - E ux 

8 Ibid., I. 66, 67, 69; 71, V. 8; Sak., VI. 

9 Raghu., X. 63; Ku.,1. 16. 
10TV. 42, 8. 
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they are associated with godst, and ate called divine?. The Satapatha Brahmana 
cives each a name? and so also does the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad*. The present 
g ach 2 ! n 


belief which makes them stars—the Ursa Major—is already conceived in the , 


Satapatha Brābmaņa, which calls them the constellation of the Great Beat”. Tn 
the story furnished by Kālidāsa the Saptarsis beg the hand of Uma from her father 


for Siva’. 
Vidjadharas 

The Vidyadharas, Kinnaras or Kirmpurugas, Punyajanas, Yaksas, Siddhas and 
Ganas have been treated by the poet as endowed with divine powers which may 
reflect the popular belief. The Vidyādharas were supposed to haunt the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas. Their belles are said to have written love letters on the 
bitch leaves with geru”. Later, King Harsa makes a Vidyadhata the hero of his 
Nāsānanda. 
Kinnaras 


Kinnaras were supposed to possess a human head and the body of 
a horse. Such specimens in sculpture are preserved in the Muttra Museum. 
Another kind of them was that which bore the head of a horse and the body of a 
human being. Females of this type have been alluded to by Kālidāsa in his 
phrase asramukhyab’. The Asvamukhi Jataka contains a story of such a being which 
finds itself carved on many a railing pillar of the Kusāņa times. Like Gandhatvas, 
they are also described as celestial minstrels?. They are otherwise called Kim- 
purusas. : 


Punyganas 


Punyajanas, a similat kind of demigods, have been mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda along with the Gandharvas, Apsaras, Sarpas, Devas and Pitatas. 


Yaksas 


Yaksas attended on Kubeta, the lord of wealth, residing in Alakā. A detailed 
and fanciful description of their living and habitat is given by the poet in the later 
part of his Meghadjta. A regular Yaksa cult seems to have developed as early as 
the Mauryan period and numerous extant images of the Yaksas support the view 
that their worship had spread over a long range of time down to the Gupta period. 
Itmay be noted that the earliest specimen of the Indian sculpture is a Yaksa image, 


1X. 109, 4. 
*Tbid., 130, 7. 
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carved in the round, of a colossal height! representing the Mauryan petiod. 
Finished by Dinna, it may yet be seen preserved in the Muttra Museum. — Hun- 
dreds of Yaksa images, mostly carved in the round in all sizes, are exhibited there : 
and they easily impress on the visitor the idea of a Yaksa cult and worship once = 
current in the religious practices in India. The very fact that the poet 
chooses for the theme of his immortal Meghad#tathe story of a Yaksa points 

conclusively to the prominent place of this class of demigods in the religious be- 

liefs of the people. They were the idealin love and we may witness one? of the 

sculptural pieces of the Muttra Museum showing a Yaksa couple proceeding, 

perhaps to the market place, ina most romantic fashion, putting on a slanting 

head-dress in the manner of a modern Indian beau, and one of the couple 

supporting on the hand a bird like the parrot. The Yaksa:seems to have been 

a symbolical émbodiment of the romantic life of the people. The Yaksi when 

treated alone in art tepresents evil desires and passionate yearnings of man 

under the weight of which the latter is crushed to death. Innumetableimages of ~ 

the Yaksi stand crushing under their feet the poor dwarfish creature, which 15 

man, crouching under the weight of his own /rynd, the Yaksi. 


Siddbas and Ganas 

Siddhas also, like the Vidyādharas, live on the top of the Himālayas?. 
They are also supposed to be semi-divine and possessing the s/ddbis. Ganas are 
similar inferior deities attending on Siva‘, and supposed to be living under the 
lordship of Ganesa, the elephant-headed god and son of Siva. 


Theology and Polytheism NT 

The description of the individual gods given above brings in the context of 
theology to which we may briefly refer below. The existence of numerous gods 
in the Hindu pantheon of the time of Kalidasa points to the belief of the people 
in the doctrine of Polytheism. But although the existence of a plurality 
of gods does point to Polytheism there 15 an essential unity running through 


the endless multiplicity of divinities. 


Monotheism and Pantbersm ; ^H 
onotheism an he individual gods held sway an d im kis 


In the popular belief t R E 
: ji be characterized polytheistic but 
regard the outlook of the people can arta AN om 


b i theistic base there emerges , ti 
fron ij 3 impottant deity, for example Brahmā, 


ālidāsa praises an ima. 
No ee t for the present and makes him the 


i ets the res 1 I 
Bari ke the destroyer of the entite universe. 


erator, the sustainet and 


belief in the omnipotence of © 
in all the gods makes for x is cue 

i rt and patcel o k t 
m PRE cE 5 Pantheism also easily comes to be 
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principle of pantheism has been suggested in the prayer to Siva! where he is said 
to covet all the universe, pervade it, and to be yet too large to be accommodated, 
He is also identified with the elements of nature and is hence called Asta- 
mūtti*. 


Monism 


Again the Vedantic? conception of Kālidāsa regarding Siva and the point of 
À : er s E die up c esca a 
Siva being but single (ekaivamartip) divided threcfold! (i. e. Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva) directly point to the doctrine of Monism. 


Idol Worship 


The endless number of gods that we have discussed above wete worshipped 
through their idols? (pratima). A very high order of technique in iconography 
had already developed which had helped to bring into existence the numerous 
beautiful images and idols of the Mauryan, Kusāņa and Gupta periods. These 
images and icons wete meant to be installed in temples dedicated to various gods. 
The Gupta epigraphs attest to the existence and to a growing numbet of conse- 
crated temples and other votive monuments. Kālidāsa himself refers to several 
temples of gods (pratimagrha®’). A Siva temple at Benares dedicated: to Vi&- 
ve$vara finds mention in the Raghwamsa’. "The famous temple of Mahākāla 
(Siva) otherwise known as Caņdešvara at Ujjayini has been described at length 
in the Meghadifa®’. The same work refers to a temple dedicated to Skanda?. 
Thus the popular faith centred round the practice of idol worship. 


We shall now pass on to other religious practices, the tites and ceremonies 


like the sathskaras, sacrifices and anusthānas, festive occasions, beliefs and 
superstitions, etc. 


Samskaras 


Kālidāsa refers to various Samskàras!? or ceremonies necessaty fot the three 
Duja™ castes. These ceremonies were supposed to confer on them the rights 
of a new birth by virtue of which they were termed Dvija or the twice-botn. 
Of them the following have been noted by the poet, viz., the Pumsavana, 


1Vik., T. s. - 
* Raghu., Y. 35; Sak., T. 1; Mal., T. 1. 
3 Ru., VIT. 44. 
^ Vik., Y. 1. è 
5 Raghu., XVI. 39, fag eb >, 
etc. We have already discus 
Sculptures and Terracottas. 
9 Raghu., XVI. 39. 
7 XVIIL 24. 
8 Pūrra., 33 H. also Were Raghu., VI. 34 
M. P., 45. + < 
10 Raghu., TIT. 18, X. 78. 
N Ibid., TIT. 10; Sak., p. 219. 
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Jatakarma,! Nama 2 Cadik 3 g = 
Duct > Nāmadheya,* Cüdakarma?, Upavitaj Godāna,5 Vivāhat and 


Pumsavana 


Punsavana is the first of the purificatory rites performed on the quickening of 
the foetus on a woman perceiving the signs of a living conception with a View 
to the birth of a male child’. Hindus from the earliest times rejoiced at the idea 
of being blessed with a son, who freed them from one of the three debts, that of 
their ancestors?. The most important and peculiar part of the Porhsavana cere- 
mony is one in which a grain of barley and two of washa ate placed on the palm 
of the right hand of the woman and after pouring a small quantity off cream of 
mer yc: these the woman is made to sip and taste the whole while mantras are 
chanted. P Y 


Jatakarma 


A 


Jatakarma, natal ceremony, is the fourth of the purificatory rites and the 
first after the child-birth. It was performed before the scission of the navel 
string. Soon after the birth of a son was announced the father saw his face and 
bathing and anointing himself properly, he performed a §raddha to his nine ances- 
tots and gave to the babe honey mixed with clarified butter. Narayanabhatta 
gives the details of this ceremony in his Prayagaratna. 


Namadheya and Cūdākarma 


The father performed this rite, but in his absence any one might take his place. 
Treatises on sarnskāras and prayogas do not make a difference between the birth 
ceremonies of a Brahmana and those of a Ksatriya. The Namadheya samskara was 
performed just after the putificatory bath after the natal imputity was over accord- 
ing to Sankha quoted by the commentator. Cūdākarma was performed in 
the first or the third year of the child. It was in this ceremony that the bunch of 
long hair! ($ikha) on the crown of a male child was left to grow. 


1 Tbid., UI. 18; Sāk., pp. 249, 261; Vik., p- 128. 
2 Raghu., II. 21, V. 36, VIII. 29, X. 67. 
aaa (semi) Ibid., III. 28. 
4 lbid., 29. 
5 Ibid., 33. p 
6 Tbid., also cf. Raghu., VIL and Ku., VII. i 
? Rafhu., VIII. 73. É i elas s T | 
Sexe fedi d a dead wag | misaa gdtādragā sme ar wá t SE te 
the commentator; Tt RAA adan qudd WT CAT TAT qanqa: cara Pāraskara c 
or 
by the commentator. A g : ; : 
: 9 aere eren Raghu, X. 2; ziaftēgā. . Sams Sāk., p. 220; ako 
$ TA la Tad fra —on Raghit., p. 42, VT. 21. 
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Upanayana g < 

Upanayana! was a ceremony performed on the male child of a *dvija" when he 
was given a sacred thread to weat and when. he was first initiated in the vedic 
studies. It was thus a ceremony of initiation. "The sacred thread has been con- 
sidered on the person of Parašurāma as the representative of his father" Ou 
mamsa), a Brahmana. His bow likewise was considered the sign of a Ksatriya? and 
in his case pointed to his descent from a Ksatriya mother Re nuka, the daughter 
of king Prasenajit. In still carlier times, however, the Upavita was not the charac- 
teristic of a Brahmana alone, but cf the first thrce classes alike. From Kālidāsa 
mentioning it as if it belonged to the Brahmenas exclusively, it is quite likely that 
in his time it had come to be considered fit to be worn, as now in some cases, by 
the Brahmanas alone. This thread, as described in the Mangsi, could be made 
of various substances, such as cotton, hemp or woollen thread according to the 
class of the wearer, and it was worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm. 
The right of investiture with this thread which conferred the title of *twice-born' 
was performed on youths of the first three classes, at ages varying from eight to 
sixteen, from eleven to twenty-two, and from twelve to twenty-four, respectively 
in pursuance of the Code of Manu’. 


Godana 


Godana® was the first shaving ceremony. This ceremony diff:red from the 
Cudakarma in that it was performed when the chin was shaved for the fitst time. 
According to the Code of Manu” it was performed in the sixteenth year of a Brah- 
mana, twenty-second year of a Ksatriya and in the twenty-foutth year of a Vai- 
sya. According to the description of Kālidāsa, it seems that the Godana ceremony 
preceded the “Vivaha’ ceremony by a few hours and that it was probably per- 
formed on the occasion of Marriages. 


Dašūba 


Vivāha was the next ceremony, that of marriage. Kālidāsa gives a detailéd 
account of the various forms of this sarhskara which we have already discussed at 
length in a previous chapter. Then comes the last that the poet has mentioned. 
Dasaha. This was the last ceremony performed on a Dvija when he was dead. It 
refers to the tenth impure day after which the Sraddha ceremony was performed 
when the final purification was attained. These ten days were counted since the day. 
of death, and so the samskara included all the rites relating to obsequy, or aurdb- 


1 Upanayana or initiation in Vedi les is Ween līsys coset calida See 
Mi we have discussed under [oM is a subject for which Kālidāsa furnishes 
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pe aa aa example, the final decoration? (antyamandanam) of the dead body 
en m 1, as the passage—this very painting will be my funeral adormment?—states, 
i € i 2 d € according to which the dead body was adorned with ornaments 
and flowers anc anointed with aguru and sandal wood! before being consigned 
to fire); Agni-Sarhskara® or actual setting fire to the funeral pyte, after wrapping 
the dead body with the new white cloth (preza civara’); and final’y the rites of the 
tenth day”. It particularly refers to the obsequial ceremony on the tenth 4 
day, still prevalent in Kashmir, which is practised in a still more complicated 
form among the Sivites of Kashmir. Vallabha, a commentator on Kālidāsa, 
however, points out that "Dašāha here denotes a particular ceremony and not the 
ten days of impurity." : 

We read df morning purities? forming the many rites to be performed in 
course of the day by a dwija as enjoined by the Sastras. 
Fires 

B>fote we proceed to discuss the religious observances, rites and ceremonies 
it will be necessary to make a reference here to the sacred fire through which all 
the sacrifices reached gods and with the help of which the ceremonies and rites 
were performed. The brahmacari performed his various rites by the sacred fire 
and the householder offered his daily and other sacrifices with the help of it. It 
was the sacred fire of which the couple made rounds at the time of the marriage 
and they were expected consequently to keep it kindled all their life. The poet 
refers to the various kinds of the sacred fire. In the Raghuramsa'® he alludes in- 
directly to its three kinds, namely Daksina, Garhapatya and Avahaniyalt which. 
a twice-born was enjoined to consecrate and keep up. Manu! mentions two more is 
fires, namely Sabhya and Avasath. The second of the three fires was that which E 
the householder received from his father and passed on to his son and from which > he 
fires for sacrificial purposes were lighted; the third was that, lighted from the per- - 5 ai 
petual fire, in which all the offerings were made. e particular room of the house x 
consecrated for this purpose was called agayagara™, fire-chamber, where fite was 


1 Tbid., VIII. 26. 
2 Ibid., VII. 71; cf. Ku., IV. 22. a 
On aeaea A$ valāyana”s injunction 
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5 pri a Ibid., XII. 56; cf. Ibid., VII. 72, 575 Kar, IV. 22. 
5 Raghu., XI. 16. 3 : 3s 
i Tetra dg arī Vallabha—The Birth-Place of Kalidasa by 
x ?: <. 
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9 Raghu, V. 6. f 
1 10 gaita V. 25, 1. 6. 
11 \fanusmypti, VW. 321. 
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kept always kindled. Every morning and evening oblations were offered to 
it. 
Sacrifices 

Kalidasa describes sacrifices frequently?. We have already referred to the 


horse sacrifice as a means of conquest in a previous chapter. This was of a, 


political nature. In the following pages we shall briefly discuss its religious as- 
pect. Sacrifices were long and short. That kind of sacrifice in which priests 
sat a sacrificial session was called a dirghasatra?. According to the fanciful theory 
of the Bhagavata Purana, the period of time required for the performance of a satra 
varied between a year and a thousand years). Aldhvara* has been explained by 
eatlier writers as a sactifice in which there was no killing*. But Kālidāsa does 
not seem to use it in this sense as his references allude to the immolation of ani- 
mals® and ‘medhya’ indeed originally referred to the object which was to be sacri- 
ficed. The animal was tied to a post called Ya? and the process of fastening 
of the sacrificial victim itself was one of the rites of the sacrifice’. The poet speaks 
of villages granted to the $rotriya Brahmanas marked by the abundance of sacri- 
ficial posts®. ‘Two colossal images of such a Yūpa with an argald, fastening tope, 
in relief are preserved in the Muttra Museum one of which is dedicated for wor- 
ship by a Sāmavedi Braàhmana!?. 


Avabhrtha 


At the beginning of a sacrifice the sactificer (yajamāna!!) underwent an ini- 

` tiatory ceremony called diksa!2. At that time Siva was supposed to enter his body? 
and make it as sacred as himself. The sacrificial enclosure was.called Yajia- 
Sarana™ and it could not be left by the sactificet after he had once entered it. 
The close of the sacrifice was marked by the performance of an important ceremony 


UHR RAe T. 26, 44, VII. 30; Ku., 1.17, U. 46, VI. 72; meat Raghu., I. 31, V. 1, VL 
23, Xl. 1, XVI. 35; BEREI lbi, tls Big IDK, 225 XI. 6T; "Wd Ibid., IX. 20, XVII. 80; Ku, 
1.51; ga Raghu., I. $0; daa VII. 75; Sāk., IIT. 24, cf. also Raghu.,l. 82, VI. 38, IX. 21, 
X. 4, 51, 79, XI. 24, XI. 25, 30. XIII. 37; Kr., VI. 28. 
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called Avabbriba" (which itself was a short sacrifice). It was performed with 
sixteen officiating ptiests at the conclusion of a dirghasatra, and it consisted chiefly 
in collecting the articles, the sacrificial implements and the refuse of the princi- 
pal sacrifice fot throwing them down in a river after cffering oblations to Varuna 
and in taking the final bath?. om F 


Visvajit And Putresti 


N 
Kalidasa alludes, besides the Asvamedha and the Dirghasatra, to two other 
kinds of sacrifices called the Visvajit® and Putresti4, the former of which was pet- 
formed after 2 world conquest and hence styled as Mahakratu. Tt distinguished 
itself from other sacrifices of conquest by making the sacrificer give all his trea- 
sures away?. The Putresti was performed by one desiring a son. — 


Daksind to Priests 


Daksina’, the sacrificial fee, was an essential gift to officiating priests made 
after the conclusion ofa sacrifice. The number of the officiating priests had long 
before become sixteen. "Two of them, the Hota’ and the Rtvij§, have been men- t 
tioned by the poet. The former of these was a term applied to the sacrifices, 
Yajamana, also. Thelattet (i.e. Rtvij) was the priest. Daksina to sixteen priests 
would indeed have been considerable. After the Visvajit sacrifice which Raghy 
performed his treasury became absolutely empty? and he had to make use o 


utensils made o£ clayi? instead of those of gold. i 

ES ee od at the sactifice was called medijan. Tt could bean a 
or other offerings called havi? (also svadha™*) ot payascarh "s Rhira ia pepak a 
tice in milk and sugar). It was because of accepting the m t al T E 
fire was called Havirbhuj®. The sacrifices were onal [e fs p D F " M 
he was styled as makhānsabhāj!" also. Srucal?, ladle, made or the | 
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and arani! were respectively tke implements by which the oblations (2/47?) were 
offered and the fite churned. Srwd has been explained by Sit N. Monier 
Williams as ‘a small wocden ladle (with a double extremity, or two oval collateral] 
excavations, used for pouring clarified melted butter into the large | ladle ot 
Sruk; sometimes also employed instead of the latter in libations.)* Arani, 
is likewise explained by the same lexicon as ‘the piece cf wocd used for kindling 
fire by attrition”* Kušas, a sharp grass, was also utilized in the sacrifices. The 
sactificet during the performance of the sactifice carried a st: ff? (dupda)and sat on 
a skin” (ajina). The altar was known as vedīs. i 

> Endless slaughter of animals in sacrifices seems after all to have reacted on. 
the minds of some as we find a reference to a sacrifice free from killing an 
animal and thus rendered agreeable to the cye®. Buddhism also must have 
conttibuted its quota in bringing about such ideas respecting life. 

Worship. 

Apart from the institution of sacrifices there were other modes of worship. 
The act of worship was variously called «as saparyā?, vidhi, kriyā!?, arcanā!?, 
balikarma™, pijd™, and the like. Vidhi also stood for the ptcpet modet! of the 
worship. Kuša!”, dūrvā!s, unhvsked ricc!? (aksa/a), flowers*®, ctc. were the main 
requirements in worship. Arghya?! a preparation of honey and clarified butter mix- 
ed with certain other ingredients, was an offering made to gods” and guests??. We 
learn of offerings made atleast twice a day, i. e., in the morning? as well as inthe 
evening". Aliajalikriya*® was the offering of water made during the daily prayer. 
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This was also an incident of an cifering made in an obsequial ceremony wherein 
sesamum (///a) was also used along watert. The modes of worship were pres- 
cribed by the šāstras* which were followed’. 


Alnusthanas 


We read in Kālidāsa, besides the above, anusthanas* and vratas® or religious 
rites and observances. Anvsthāna among other things meant the reciting of certain 
Vedic verses for a certain number of-times within the limit of a definite period 
accompanied by fasts end cffering of oblations. It was performed to avert an 
imminent calamity, to restore a sick man’s health or to gain an objective. For 
its performance generally a part of the house was kept sepatate. It was called 
mangalagrha®, and it may have included even the aguyagara about which we have 
already made a mention. s 


Vrata 


Vratas, religious observances, were commonly observed. Their main 
feature was fasting’ (wpavāsa) during which certain rites were perform- 
ed. Vrata was broken with a meagre meal called paranas when Brahmanas 
werc fed and presents? were given to them. Vratas were kept on the fulfilment 
of a vow, and on cettain religious festivals. A woman performing a wala put 


on a white: garment, a few indispensable ornaments and stuck dwa blades , 


in her locks of hair!®. The separation from the husband threw a wife into a 
state of vrata and her clothes got soiled and her tresses dry and rough. We 
tead also of a wife observing a vow for gaining the pleasure of her husband® 
(priyaprasādanavratan). Some people kept the fatal observance of prayopavesa’® 
which was a gradual death through fasting. It must have been something in the 
manner of the religious suicide of the Jainas. Kalidasa very enthusiastically des- 
ctibes the Govrata4 observed by Dilipa. The veneration of the cow was a marked 
feature of the poet’s days and already she had been made worthy of a reverential 
round by the scripture. Asidhdravrata’® was perhaps the act of sleeping on tke 
same bed with a young. wife and yet abstaining from the temptation of sex appe- 


1 frītag Säk., p. 94; also atak Ragiu., VIII. 68. 
2 aqaa Raghu., V. 76; fafafaet Ku., VIII. 47. 
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titel, Tt may also have indicated a difficult task. 
Religious Festivals—Purubita™ 


We may here make a brief mention of the religious festivals when certain 
gods were worshipped. The Paruhita* festival was observed in honour of Indra 
on the first appearance of the rainbow. It was held for five days from the eighth 
of the bright half of Bhādtapada to the twelfth. Kale explains this festival 
as follows: “Its chief feature is the erection of a post with a flag attached to it, 
Its size qam qwe gu sfīftēn | TT: Rafer afe gaza WATAN do qug, 
gagasan lit, is he who is invoked by many, either for protection or in 
sactifices; Indra, qwgasas, originally meant the rainbow which being the 
standard of fresh os retiring clouds was worshipped to show honour to Indra, 
the god of rain." 


Kakabali 


Kakabali’ was performed for the safety of a husband living in a distant 
land. The wife hung vp flowers corresponding to the number of days 
her husband was expected to temain absent. She then threw them on the floor, 
one by one, to ascertain the number of days that they had passed alone. 


Rtatsava 


„ Rtūtsanaē ot the great verna} festival was celebrated on the return of the 
spring, in honour of Kamadeva, the god of love, who was worshipped with 
mango blossoms?. The occasion was marked with distribution of sweets7. This 
festival at present has become identical with the Holi, the saturnalia or the 
carnival of the Hindus when people of all conditions take liberties with one 
another, especially by throwing coloured water with sytinges and waterpipes, 
as described in the Razvāva/?. Rrūtsava ot Vasantotsava was also celebrated by 


inaugurating the performance of a piece of drama. ‘The Mālavikāgnimitra was 
first staged on such an occasionš. 


Full-Moon Night 


On full-moon days the public (Janata) celebrated the occasion by coming 
out in the open and enjoying the sight of the setting sun and the rising moon’. 
It was pte-eminently a social festival. à 


Festivals were observed by decorations. ‘The external form of a festivity 
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was the decoration of the houses and the city with auspicious articles like soranat, 
flags?, made of China silk, and paintings’, etc. Ayodhya, at the coronation of 
Rama! Osadhiprastha®, the imaginary city of Himalaya, on the occasion of 
Siva’s marriage with Parvati, ond Kundinapura®, the capital of Vidarbha, were 
all well decorated. Toraņa was a tow of hanging leaves from a rope tied to 
posts in front of doors and along walls”. It was also constructed in the form of 
crescent gates, or arches, on roads through which a procession passed. 

Pilgrimage 


D 


An important religious practice was to visit the places of pilgrimage. A bath 
at a place of pilgrimage (/77/4a%) was supposed to wash away sins and to attain 
righteous metit for the bather. The places of pilgrimage were generelly fixed 
on the bank of some sacred stream, opin the vicinity of some holy stream. Saci- 
tirtha, referred to in the Sakuntala, was such a place of pilgrimage and so were 
the confluences. of the Gatīgā and Yamunal! (/xiveņī), and Ganga and Sarayu. 
Kanva goes to Somatirtha!? (Prabhāsa) in order to propitiate the evil destiny of 
Sakuntala. Other places of pilgrimage were Gokarna!4, Puskara!5, Apsarastirtha!6, 
The bank of the Tamasā was full of ascetics!” and consequently it was considered 
a place of pilgrimage. A dip at these tírthas was supposed to render the soul free 
from te-birth!$ and the attainment of the status and body of. gods!? possible. At 


‘the coronation ceremony of a king water brought from places of pilgrimage was 


used for his consectation®°. 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 


Let us now describe the religious beliefs and superstitions of the people. A 
blind faith in superstitions and omens is a weakness of all early peoples, and 
Indians at the time of Kalidasa were no exception to this rule. Kalidasa says that 
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the throbbing of the right! eye foreboded ill to women and that of the Icft one? 
good to them. Likewise the throbbing of the right arm? in case of a man Was 
supposed auspicious and expected to result into something very beneficial to him, 

The noise of jackals was considered an ill-omen! and the work-in-hand was 
postponed to counteract the c fects of the omen. Likewise the vulture was con- 
sidered a very inauspicious bird and to auger evil to an army round whose flags 
it fluttercd?. 

Amulets of protection? and charms of victory’ were worn by children and 
men respectively. A kind of amulet was a sort of locket, containing some herb8 
(aparājitā) with supposed talismanic properties and was worn round the wrist as 
a safeguard against the dangers of evil spirits or the evil eye. Aparājitā is a clim- 
ber and is botanically known as C//zor/s ternata. If an undesirable person touched 
the body of the child wearing this amulet, it was supposed to change instantaneous- 
ly into a serpent and bite that person? (sarpo bhafva dasati). 

It was believed that those who had cultivated the charm or vidyā called Tiras- 
Kariņī!! and thus attained the power of remaining invisible, could disappear all 
of a sudden from the vision of all around them although remaining actually 
where they were. Ranganatha explains it as antardhdna vidya—the power of remain- 
ing unseen. We read of a particular Sikhabandbana vidya known. as Aparājitāt. 
“The idea appears to be”, says S. P. Pandit, “that they were taught certain charms 


which they were to repeat and as they repeated them they were to tic their hairs." 


As long as the tie remained undisturbed they were to be proof against all moles- 
tation from the enemies of the gods. Tying certain parts of the body with charms 
is still practised and with this belicf..... The Sikhabandhana may be cither tying 
the hair by collecting into a knot ot simply tying a piece of thread tound it as 
round the arm. Brhaspati appears to have taught the Apsarases the vidya in 
question!?,” 
. The belief in the lines of the palm as divine writing predestining every happen- 
ing has been alluded to!3, and we can infer from it that palmistry was a supposed 
science of current belief. Belief in astrology—in the effect on the fate of a person 
of the nearness or distance of a particular good or evil star—has been registered 
by the poet. It was believed that the swan had the instinct of separating water 
from milk, 
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A passage refers to a general belief of the people in the idea that a miser whose 
whole heart is set on his treasure throughout his life becomes a serpent after his A 
death and keeps guard over his treasure buried in the earth!, so that no one can’ 
touch it without the tisk of his life. The guarding of the treasure is a very old 
belicf and must have originated from the idea that serpents live in the nether re- 
gions and treasures also are kept under ground. The s/754 of Rampurava con- psp 
taining the remains of the body of Buddha was guarded by serpents of which many g 
representations in sculpture may be witnessed in the Muttra Museum. 

It was an established belicf that the cobra could be reduced to a helpless con- 
dition? and made a prisoner within a charmed circle by serpent charmers. It is 
so even at the present time. Snake-bite was sought to be remedied by the perfor- 
mance of a rite called Udakumbha-vidhana®, "The details of the rite curing a snake- 
bite by using charmed water from a specially enchanted water-jar will be found 
in the passage quoted in the commentary from the Bhairvatantra. Yt appears that 
something beating a serpent’s image was duly enchanted which, it was believed, 
acted as an antidote. This is the manner in which the feigned snake-bite of the 
Vidüsaka in the Mē/avikāgnimitra is sought to be cured. From the following 
speech of the Vidüsaka it also appears to have been a common notion of the people 
that a person who falsely pretended an illness was visited by the fates with a reality 
of it in retribution, and he is glad that he is fortunate enough to escape the chas- 
tizement of pretension aftera merefright: “I think, however, I am punished for 
the pretended snake-bite?.” : 

There were also Daivacintakas® ot fate-tellers who were believed to read and 
foretell the destinies of people. They seem also to have been attached to royal 
courts who, under the code of the Arthasastra’, received regular salaries like 
other officials of the State. : Ao : 

It was believed that an adverse fate could be reconciled through propitia- X6 
tion". We read of moving shades of apparitions?, of houses haunted by ghosts? x 
and of persons possessed'?. ua S 

It was the current popular belief that subjectively developed powers could 
work wonders. These powets were termed siddhi s anima, laghimā, etc. and 
through these one could even journey through the air (sky). Power to enter 
through closed doors was supposed attainable through the pratice of yoga. 
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Most of the Puranic traditions and mythological legends had got current. 
Thus the story of Sagara's sacrificial horse and Kapila Muni!, the birth of Agas- 
tya from a jar, the birth of the Ganga from the toe of Visnu? and her subsequent 
descent to Earth from Siva’s matted hair through the efforts of Bhagiratha4 were 
current beliefs. So also were current the superstitions of a rock-raining mountains, 
the flying mountains®, the gods moving in the sky’, celestial women’, Bali’s de- 
ceipt by Visnu?, the rescue of Earth by Mahāvarāha an incarnation of Visņul, 
the birth of Harini in the form of Indumati!!, the existence of fire in the Sami 
tree!? and such other legends referred to at several places in this work. The Pura- 
nic legends had become so current that they were recorded by pocts freely and 
were understood clearly in poetical allusions. 

The age undoubtedly believed in the supernatural tales that were made current 
by the Puranas many of which were compiled during the cpoch of the poet. 
Magical incantations and occult rituals were freely practised. In this regard the 
picture of society painted by Kalidasa is very much similar to that described by 
Dandin, the writer of the great romance Dasakumaracarita, who flourished not 
much later than the former. 


Altitude towards Life. 


The attitude towatds life was a fusion of both optimism and pessimism. As 
a matter of fact, the organization of the Hindu society is based on a synthetic and 
well balanced atrangement of situations and values and naturally therefore, all 
phases of outlook are easily discernible in it. The arrangement of the asramas, 
particularly of the first two—the Brahmacatya and the Garhasthya—was such as 
to necessarily fill the holdets of these stages witha will to make progressive efforts. 
And in this regard the attitude of the people may be considered optimistic. It 
may also be borne in mind that the common people led a happy, merty and con- 
tented life. But the fact of the birth being considered a misery from which eman- 
cipation was sought, and the belief in the predestination of events and happenings 
may point to the acceptance of a helpless state of things and in this regard the out- 
look may have tended to become pessimistic. It must, however, be added hete 
that although asceticism and the renunciation of the world may have been the 
outcome of such an attitude towards life which the Buddhistic pessimism may 
have accentuated, yet exertion was an essential and marked feature of the 
hermitages also. The āšramas themselves, especially the last two, i. e., the 
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vanaprastha and sanyāsa, wcre not a result of disgust and sorrow, but the conse- 
quence of a properly thought out project of life in which it was seen that no side 
of life starved. i 

Asceticism!, of course, was considered an ideal state necessary for the attain- 
ment of the highest bliss? and Kālidāsa makes almost all his kings renounce the 
world and rctire to the solitude of the forest. But there also an intense activity 
was their lot and function. There the ascetics worked for their own emancipa- 
tion from the births by spiritual practices and strove to create a good order of 
things by imparting education to the youth who flocked to their hermitages. Those 
who ran the Gurv&ulas were the Brahmin anchorites. It was there that they strove 
to burn their actions in the fire of knowledge (jana?) and practised yoga. 

Kinds of Ascetics : 

We read in Kālidāsa of many kinds of asceticst. They were the Jatilas?, 
Sãdbakas® and Yatis besides those other numerous types not mentioned by the 
poet. Of these the Jatilas were eremites growing long matted hair?. Sadha- 
kas were those performing anusthanas and bent upon acquiring their objective— 
the sidhya. Yatis were another class of ascetics whose dead body was not cre- | 
mated but buried under ground. 


Dress, etc. 


The dress and emblems? of an ascetic were distinctive. The dress proper was 
made of the bark of trees" (na/kala) which was worn even by women" ascetics. Siva 
is said to use an elephant hide for his dress. Whenever dress made of cloth was 
put on it was dyed red (Aasdyal). Thergirdle was made of a rope of the muñja 
plant whence it was called xzanfji!*. . It was also sometimes made of kusa'>. The 
seeds of aksa or rudraksa'®, as they were called, were made into a string and used 
as an earting!”, wristlet (va/aya'8) and a necklace (mala) anda rosaty. Sometimes» 
even crystals were used to make an aksamwalika for the fingers!®. Skin («j4na"%) and 
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kusa were utilized as dsanas. The bed of the ascetic was either of the kusa" grass 
or the bare carth? itself. A particular class of ascetics called Dandi carried a 
staff (danda®). A kamandalu also was a necessary emblem of the ascetic. People 
living in penance groves used /zjgud? oil for their head? and for lamps’. 


Ansterities 

Ascetics excellcd in the performance of /apas®, i. e., sclf-mortification. Kāli- 
dāsa depicts very vividly the kinds of rigorous austerity which they practised in 
their /apavanas, the penance groves. The descriptions do not always seem to have 
been given of austerities witnessed and they may have been recorded on the 
strength of the Puranas which are full of them. The description of Marici in the 
Sakuntala is vivid. ‘The sage had become so completely absorbed in meditation 
that he was quite oblivious to all that was happening to his mortal tenement in 
the place where he was sitting. He stayed unmoveable like the trunk of a tree 
ora pillar. An anthill had grown round him and had buried half his body. Ser- 
pents freely moved on his chest and birds had made nestles in the mass of his 
matted hair". Another mode of performing penance was by sitting in the middle 
of four fires, the summer sun shining on the head as the fifth’. In the Kumara- 
sambhava Uma, performing penance for obtaining Siva as her husband, exposes 


herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four fires during summer, lies in icy 
cold water in winter and sleeps on naked rocks in the rains?. She puts ona gir- 
dle of the muja plant!? and wears a string of aksa on her fiàgers!!. She living on 
bare water like trees!" and wearing barks of trees!? put the austerities of great an- 
chorites to shame™ through her own mottification. The penance of Uma may 
be taken for the type. We have, besides, the reference to 2 sage living exclu- 
sively on darbha grass, to another, self-restrained in his actions, standing in the 
midst of four fires constantly fed with fuel while the sun scorching his head!$, 
to a third with his one arm always kept raised up and the other holding the rosaty 
of rudrāksa on the wrist!”. Another such ascetic is said to be throwing himself 
in the fire propitiated with the sacred fuel after having consecrated himself with 
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mautras". There were those others hanging from the branches of trees with - 
their heads downwards and their eyes red with the smoke of the fire? In this 
manner the ascetics performed /apas for the realization of their object?. It was | 
supposed that as a result of penance one could know and sce everything! whether 
past or future, and that the ascetic could punish his off :nder through sāpas (cur- 
scs). But spa utilizedas a weapon againsta miscreant when other means were 
cxistent was considered ruinous to tapa*. A non-twice-born ascetic had no right | 
to perform penances*. Tn spite of these instances of self-mortification, sane people : | 
edvocated moderation in austerities and asserted that the physical body was the 
first and the foremost requisite in the performance of Dharma? and so it must 
be kept safe. As a matter of fact, there is an indication in a reference that keeping 
a moral restraint-on the body, speech, and thought was the real tapas of the three 
kinds$. 
Elermitages 
Uninterrupted austetities could be practised only in the hermitages situated 
in the solitude of forests. "There the conventional bonds of the Society were 
conspicuous by their absence and harder regulations and stricter modes of reli- 
gious life were practised. "There in the sylvan solitude, nature herself aided the 
meditation of the ascetics. Kālidāsa givesa graphic picture of the quietand peace- 
ful life in these hermitages (fxpovanas)?. A hermitage could be easily distinguished- | 
by the wild rice fallen about from the nests of the parrots", by the oily stones used 
for cracking the ingudi fruit, by the dcer, accustomed to freedom and love, 
standing unconcerned on the approach of a chariot!?, by the water dripping from 
the bark-clothes of the ascetics suspended from the boughs of trees!*, and by the 
narrow artificial canals full of water washing the roots of trees". E 
Towards the end of the day the-penance grove got full of hermits returning - 
from other parts of the forests fetching the sacrificial wood, usa grass, and flowers : 
and fruits!?, This function was perhaps allotted to the young sons of the Sagesió, — 
Birds and animals were affectionately looked after!". Many a deer was almost : N 
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adopted as a son and was given a namel. When the deer got hurt by the sharp 
Rusa grass while grazing, ingudi oil was applied to its wound". Hermitages 
were often crowded with the deer blocking the doors of the huts approaching 
the wives of sages to be fed? by them as children by mothers*. After the sunset 
the deer sat ruminating? on the dsrawa ground near the altars?. The wild rice 
(nivdra) was collected and heaped? before the huts. The trees of the āšrama were 
regarded as children and were irrigated by the daughters of hermite.5 Uma’, 
Sita’, and Sakuntala!! are said to have watered these trces with small irrigating 
jars®. 


Guests 


An ascetic was given a hut (waja, parnašālāt!) where a light fed by the 
ingudi oil burned at night and a bed of the holy hide! or kriša mat!" was spread 
Out. Such a peaceful arama! was indeed to be approached with due restraint! 
on the part of a guest, for it was a dbarwāraņya, a righteous penance grove. 
Polite eremites, who were themselves pre-eminent in the practice of self control?! 
received him with regard while the gathering smoke laden with the sacrificial 
efferings sanctified?? the new comer. The guest to the hermitage was then duly 
entertained*?. y 

Hetmitages were celebrated for their life of restraint (Samapradhdna™) and 
they breathed a calm and peaceful air. This is why the city when entered by a 
hermit presented sucha contrast to him. He felt as though he had entered a house 
ablaze with fire? oras though the bathed had been touched by the oily, cleanliness 
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had been oppressed by ditt and the free put in chains’. Naturally 
conduct not suited to the hermitage was condemned. Violence was. 
and considered an unpardonable offence, A tigorous discipline was ma 
and the transgressor was readily sent away. A little boy, Ayus, 
ravā, who had aimed at and killed a vulture, was expelled? from th 
Cyavana despite his young age. = 

A number of ancient hermitages has been recorded by Kalidasa. We 
of penance groves spreading along the Ganges’. The āsramas of individ 
sages mentioned by the pcet were those of Valmiki®, Vasistha’, Kanya on 
Malini? Cyavana’, Agastya9, Satakarnit0, Sarabhangall, Marici! and of oth 


Religions Cults —. A 


- ts v VIAE 

Religious cults had arisen long before Kālidāsa and both Vaisņavism : C. : 
Saivism were flourishing in the land. We have already discussed the Bhāga- | 
vata, Pasupata, and other cults before in the context of impottant indivic 
ties. Although there are no direct references made by the poet to Budd 
existence is warranted by the recordsof Fahien!?, a contemporary pilgri 
China. 


Cosmogony 


We have already noted the belief in the creation of the cosmos 
by Brahma, here we may revert to the subject of cosmogony and ma 
fcoturcs of it. The universe has been variously called as sazzs 
such other synonyms of these which imply a constant change of fo 
the births and deaths. The universe is supposed to be created and destt 
Brahma at the end ofa Kalpa. A Kalpa which forms but a day of: 
cqual to 1,000 cycles of human ages, i.c., 432 millions of human years; s 
creation exists. At the end of this period a night of equal duratic 
which the universe collapses and is turned into an immense o 
ging into hopeless chaos. Wisnu, the lord of all, sleeps on his 
face of water till the break of the morn, when the universe is 
a new Kalpa begins. It is supposed that Visnuin the form of 
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lifted up the submerged earth above the surface of the ocean holding it upon 
his jaws?. (A re. | 
Kālidāsa refers to seven regions? of the cosmos which rise one above the 
other. He, however, does not specifically name them. But traditionally | 
they ate enumerated thus: the carth; the space between the carth and the sun, the | 
region of the munis, siddhas, etc.; the heaven of Indra above the sun or between 
the sun or the polar star; the region above the polar star and the abode of Bhrgu 
and other celestial sages, who survive the destruction of the three worlds situa- 
ted below; that, which is described as the abode of Brahmā's sons; the abode of 
deified sages; and the abode of Brahma. Brahma, here identified with Visņus, | 
is the holder* of all these regions enumerated above. | 


Eschatology 
Here we may discuss a few incidents of eschatology referred to by | 
Kālidāsa. We shall first refer to the soul and its transmigration. Dim recdl- | 
lection of occurrences in former states of existence are supposed occasionally 
` to cross the mindē. | 


The Soul and Its Transmigration | 


The chain of births$ is the transmigration of soul and it is the. 
main principle of all Hindu metaphysics. The spirit or soul which occurs : 
so often in course of the descriptions of the poet has becn defined 
as ‘witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, passive’ by the Sa#khya Karika", and 
‘eternal’ and ‘indestructible’ by the Bžagawadgītās. All speculations in the Hindu 
philosophy start with it making it the very foundation of the metaphysical 
discussions. All philosophical speculations, whether Brahinanical or Buddhistic, 
seek to answer the question: How to stop the metempsychosis? The chain 
of births must be discontinued. The soul which is a prisoner in the body must 
be emancipated. The ephemeral unreal,corporeal existence must cease and the 
soul must be set free from the fetters of the body (Sarirabandha®) to attain the state 
of undefinable bliss. Freedom from the transmigration (Sarirabandha) is not pos- 
sible unless all actions good or bad, i.e., the fruits thereof, are burnt down". 

Aja, wailing for Indumati and contemplating to commit suicide in order to regain 
er watned against it by the disciple of Vasista in the following manner: You will * 
not e able to claim her, even if you die after her; for the ways of those who enjoy 
ji e world lie along different roads according to their regpective actions”. 


3 Tafea, XI. 22, cf. I. 20; XVIII. 50; Szk., IV. 1. 
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But the poet asserts that for those that take a dip on the confluence of Ganga 
and Yamuna there is no sarirabandha although they may not have obtained 
tattvajūānat. The idea of *Paraloka? or next world was always present in the 
mind of the people during the age of the poet. 

The phrase sarnskāra is used in different senses by Kālidāsa, i.e.,in the sense 
of polishing*, grammatical purity*, mental culture, etc. He uses this word also 
for the impressions produced by good ox bad actions performed by an individual 
in à previous existences. Such impressions ate called sarnskaras because they 
arc supposed to remain clinging to the soul of the individual who performed them 
like the smell (vāsanā) of a thing like musk, which though itself separated, 
yet remains in the cloth. The new-born infant proceeding, untaught, to suck 
its mother's breast, is said to illustrate a case in point. 


Death 


Death was supposed but the nature of the sentient beings’. Life, however, 
was a mete deviation from that mature state, death was natural and normal, 
life unnatural and abnormal’, It has been said that death is not the final extinc- 
tion of life of the spirit but only its sleep, long sleep (dirghanidra®). This idea 
accords well with the theory of a chain of births and the transmigration of soul. 
The stup'd minded alone were supposed to consider the loss of a dear person as 
a dart fixed in the heart, but the firm-minded tegarded the same asa dart extracted 
on account of its serving as a door leading to bliss! Tt was said that the uninter- 
tupted flow of teais shed by relations simply tormented the departed soult., 
Yama, the restrainer, the Pluto of the Greeks and the regent of the southern region, 
was supposed to be the god of the deadand the lord of the nether regions. 


Life after Death £ 


There was thus a life after death. We read of the lokāntara and paralokats 
which imply an existence of the spirit (prefa!) beyond death in 2 particular region. 
The conception of swarga and naraka, consequent upon actions meritorious 
and otherwise, had long before come into existence. Good datos Were 
expected to gain warga for a man where divine women received him!® and where 
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the company of gods! was assuted. Among such ee: p e E 
a bath on the confluence of certain rivers” and death resu ting through gh 4 
Syarga was otherwise known as the heaven of Visnu (T ainava dhāmani)i. 
Those spirits that cannot gain admittance in Svarga go to the bitrloka, tle Coo 
the celestial region of the Pitrs, the ancestors. The seven /okas have already 
been treated elsewhere. 

Pitrsē are the deceased ancestors. They reside in a particular reg on. 
The Hindu conception of a man’s relationship with his departed. ancestors 
is in the form of 2n. obligation of the former to the latter. | l'he Hindu male 
owes threc kinds of ryas, i. e, debts, namely rsi-rna® which is paid through his 
studies of the Vedas, deva-rna’, paid through his performance of sactifices and 
other religious practices, and the p/%-7ya paid through the procreation of a male 
child. Pifr-rna’ was the last of the three debts whence it was called also the last 
debt (antyan rnam®). The idea was of handing down what one had received. Man 
receives a life and he must, therefore, beget a con and thus perpetuate his line. 
Hence the compulsory character of the rite of marriage among the Hindus. The 4 
Pitrs are styled as pindabhdjab,! eaters of oblations. This term is applied to the 
three immediate ancestors namely, the father, the grandfather and the great-grand- 
father. ‘The ceremony of offering oblations, which was performed on the death- 
of the father and on his death anniversaries, was called PZr-&rzya!! ot Sraddba. 
These offerings were supposed necessary for securing the well-being of the 
souls of the dead. The offering of the oblations could be performed only by a | 
male child in whose absence the ancestors would not receive their meals. | 
Dusyanta! and Dilipa!? equally bemoan their childlessness and its far-reaching | 
consequences. | 

* Excepting a few incidents like the description of hetmitages, the details of | 
worship and religious convictions of the people, the endless Puranic refer- | 
ences to idols and incarnations, rites and modes of worship are by no means 
remnants of that early age which the poet secks to describe for it can be shown 


that they had not yet developed. They are, thercfore, more truly a reflection of 
his own age. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Innumerable rcferences to philosophical doctrines in the writings of the 
throw a flood cf light on the metaphysical speculations current during the 
time. By bringing togcther the data furnished by Kalidasa it will be pos 
to build up a readable account of the contemporary philosophy. Almost all. 
echools of Indian philosophy, the Saükhya, Vedanta, Mimāmsā, VaiSesika, | 
ard Yoga, have been alluded to by the poet, and we shall treat of them 
following pages, one by one. s 


Saikhya | 

Nālidāsa seems to accept the Sankhya-yoga view of the nature of the univer 

The three constitvents of Nature, Sutra (light), Rajas (activity) and Tamas (i 

„have found constant mention in his works! The mystic three or 
of gumas (trigunāļ) residing in Prakrti ( (prakrtistham®) ate the Sattva, R: 

Tamas?. Prakrti is the state of a perfect equipoise of these three uias. 

gunas have been explained inthe Taffva Samasa, a text book o: hya sel 
in the following manner: By the triad of gunas is meant the %Ydree gunas? —— 


Triad of Qualities 


Goodness is endlessly diversified accordingly as it is exem 
lightness, complacency, attainment of wishes, kindliness, cont 
joys and the like; summarily it consists of happiness. Fou 
diversified, accordingly as it is exemplified in grief, distr 
ment, anxiety, fault-finding, and the like; summatily it c 
ness is endlessly diversified, accordingly as it is exemplifie 
ignorance, disgust, abjectness, heaviness, sloth, drowsiness, 


the like; summarily it consists of delusion. 
Prakrti 


. The triad of gunas isa term familia: t all h 
The life of man with all its virtues, motives, fee 
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These gunas constitute matter and generate all modifications. Praktti! is, accor 
ding to the Sankhya school, the root cause in the formation of the universe?, 
Following Saikhya, the poet calls it avyakta”. The two principal categories of 
the Sankhyas are Praktti also called Pradhana, the chief, and Purusa (spirit). 
Prakrti is the principle of change and the object enjoyed and also the origin of 
the seven principal evolutes and sixteen other products’, Purusa 1s conscious- 
ness, the unchanging amidst change, the subject par excellence. According to 
the Sankhya system, the universe is the development of Prakrti, and Purusa ot 
spirit takes no part in its cteation. He is passive, a mere looker on, while Prak- 
rti evolves the cosmos. Ptaktti acts for the benefit of the Purusa: “The one is | 

- blind," says the Kārikā*, which Kālidāsa seems to endorsc?, "the other is lame. | 
Their union is essential for the purpose of creation." Prakrti is said by the poet 
to be the accomplisher of the desire or purpose (artha) of thc Purusa?. The epix 
thet parusarthapravartini used for Praktti is strictly in keeping with the Sankhya 
system, It may be noted here that although the context is one of a culogy of | 
God, nevertheless the terminology, and the manner of treatment is that of the 
Sánkhyas. Kālidāsa characterizes Purusa as Udāsīna and taddarsi?. This concep- 
tion, indeed, is of the older Sankhya system contained in the Kéfhaka and the 
Mahabharata. 


Buddhi 


The Sankhya concepton! of Buddhi (mahattatva) or intellect has also been 

alluded to by Kālidāsa in his phrase bxddberirāvyaktam!t. Hemādri explains the 

A phrase to mean ‘like mêlaprakriti, the invisible cause of Buddhi’. Mūlaptaktti is 

in fact the three gunas that have not yet produced anything!?. While comment- 

ing on the phrase Caritravardhana notes that ‘Prakrti is said to be the cause of 
Intellect (Buddhi) or Mahattatva.!? 

The poet refers also to the external sensory or motor organs in his phrase 


feat: wpfrfape: aa | NSA PAT sr salad fate: que: Sikha- 
aaan: S. Sueras cf. Katha I. 1, 10-11, IL. 3, 7-8; cf. also Ku., IL. 1r. 
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"a 
sa is characterized elsewhere as «fārafagu (Yogasūtra-bhāsya: CE. 


id for whom the object exists. gad ga gaden Yogasiitra, ll. 21; 
Il. 20; also cf. $. S., II. 161, 163. 
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sabahyakaranal and to the mind in the phrases anfarātmā? and antabkarana3 = 
The organs of sense, according to the Sāūkhya system,! are divided into two | 
classes, external (bahyendriya) and internal (anfahkaraņa). The external Organs 
are of two kinds: the five organs of perception (Jadnendriya), namely the ears, = 
eyes, skin, tongue and nose; and the five organs of actions (Rarmendriya), namely 
the throat, hands, feet, the organ of digestion and that of generation The 
internal otgans are the following, namely the inner sense (manas) ot the organ of - 
thought, the intellect (buddhi)and the ego sense (chamkara). Antahkarana carries a 
the consciousness and feeling of misery from one birth to another. The control 
of the senses, the Indriyas®, the poet says, is to be achieved through /a//vajfana", 

knowledge of the real nature of things. The Kathopanisad brings out the 

relationship of the senses, mind, intellect, soul and Brahma.’ 2 


Pramatnās 
Kalidasa, following the Sankhya school, tefers to the three pramanas® os 
means of obtaining correct knowledge of the nature of all existing things. They 
are as follows: Pratyaksa, perception by the senses, Anumana, inference, and 
Aptavak, credible assertion or trustworthy testimony including Vedic revelation. 
The saving knowledge which delivets Purusa, from the misery of transmi- 
gration consists according to the Sankhya system, in realizing the absolute distinc- i 
tion (vivekakhyāti) between spirit and latter. Kapila was the first to draw a n 
sharp line of dematcation between the two domains of matter and spirit. His ES 
conception is entirely dualistic, admitting only of two things, both withoutbegin- 
ning and end, but essentially different, matter on the one hand, and an infinite : 
plurality of individuals on the other. ; 


Kalidasa does not specifically allude to the Vedanta philosophy as a system. 
There is no theory of illusion (waya), no proper doctrine of the identity of the indi- EC 
vidual with the absolute except perhaps in one teference.'? Herefers insteadto the — ' ; 
popular Vedanta and the pantheistic conception of God. His panegyrical prayers 


1 Sāk., p. 235; Vik., p. 117; Raghu., XIV. 50. ` à 
2 Sak., p. 235. 
3 Vik : 4 i it 
a = mc S.K, joi mawi Paf Taat GT Ibid., 33, For sense organs 
TAA ep: ata, ctc. of ibid, 26. IRSA 
Salt aa fren A AT | | 
mares gere area «qut KAT 11 Ass, Il. 9o. 
5 Raghu., IV. 60, V. 23, VIII. 10; Vik., p. 61. 
? Raghu., IV. 60, XIII. 58. ; 
“afd great Am TAT TE E 
AREN: qv: | quura qe aa WEST UD ND NT D DL 


€: wanna u S. K.,4: 
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. embody the spirit of the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita which we shall tty to 


elucidate in due context. To the Upanisads the poet directly refers in his phrase 
Vedāntesu.! — Passages? treating of the origin of the universe from Iyvara, i.e., 
both the material and the efficient cause of the universe, and of all things going 
back to him in pralaya are reminiscent, of yet not identical with the Upanisadic 
conception of Brahma as the causeof the universe? The same ideas are referred 
to in the Bralwastūfras.* In the Raghwvamsa we have a long prayer addressed to 
Visnu. ‘There the deity is praised as one producing, holding in existence and ulti- 
mately destroying the universe®. According to the Vedanta philosophy, Nirguņa 
Brahma without form and entirely unbound and unaffected by any of three quali- 
ties is the only really existing entity. This idea of the transcendent Brahma exis- 
ting as a Kevaldtmd prior to his assumption of the three qualities for the purpose 
of creation is noted by the poet. The Upanisads repeat this idea of the existence 
of the only entity before creation.” When Brahma wishes to create the pheno- 
menal world he assumes the quality of activity (Rajas) and becomes a male person, 
Brahma (at one stage splitting himself into two petsons,both male and female’), 
the creator; next in the process of still further cvolution, he invests himself with 
the quality of gocdness or Sattva and becomes Visnu or the preserver, and fi- 
nally he invests himself with the third quality of Temas and appears as Siva, the 
destroyer. It is always one Brahma that assumes these three characters?. In 
the phrase jagadyonih'® again we read an allusion to the Vedāntic theory of creation, 
for there it is said that God being the material and cfficient cause of the universe 
there can be nothing beyond Him". The principle of pantheism is illustrated 
in the designation of Siva as Astmarti and in bis identification with the eight 
elements of Natute, namely Prthvi, Apa, Teja, Vayu, Akasa, Sürya, Candra, and 
Brāhmaņa.'? Visnu is identified with the highest specimens and consequently 
with the Himalaya as the highest of all mountains, This conception is remarkably 


_ akin to that contained in the tenth chapter of the Bhagavadgita where the lord iden- 


tifies himself with all the best parts of the universe. Following the same source, 


Per -— 5 . ° 5 1 = 
A Brahmā is identified with the father of the fathers, god of the gods, with one be- 


PCO; Ku TI. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
ET mS GU JJ shafa TATA aeaa Tanah | 


I 
Liz iaa fe tad 1.4, 27. 
va aa fea farmers cea: Ibid., I. 44; Brahma maafkan Ku., II. 6. 
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yond that which is beyond all, and with the creator of the creators!. Likewise he 
has been called both the offering and the offerer, eatable and the eater, know- 
ledge and the knowet, and the meditator and the object of meditation?. This seems 
to have been directly drawn from the GZ?. He ts said to cover all space with- 
out commencement". He is beyond the scope of mind*. Following the idea 
contained in the Putusasūkta of the Rgveda*, Brahma is described as remaining 
larger in expanse after having filled the ten ditections, the entire earth and hea- 
ven”. Visnu is endowed with the eight attributes’, atomic, etc. by which he can 
subtilize or enlarge his stature. He is supposed to dwell in the heart and yet 
away, to be free from desires yet an ascetic, compassionate yet unaffected by grief, 
old yet not subject to decay?. This idea is similar to those contained in the Upa- 
nisads'®, ‘Though omniscient, he is himself unknown; though the source of all, 
he is self existent; though the lord of all, he is himself without a superior; he is 
one yet he assumes all forms. As an act of favour to the people he condescends 
to take birth and act like human beings. The Gi/a"®, where a similar view of incar- 
nation is expressed, seems to be the source of this idea. — He is able to protect the 
people and yet he keeps indifferent. The GA? again seems to be the source of 
this view: ‘The same work is followed in the expression of the poet where he 
makes Visnu the end of all the roads and to whom he advocates complete resigna- 
tion and consignment of all actions on the part of the devotee. The poet says: 
The ways which lead to supreme felicity, although they are many and differently 
laid down in the scriptures, all meet in him alone!*. To persons whose desires for 
worldly enjoyments are completely gone, and who have devoted their hearts 
and consigned their actions to him, he is the refuge for obtaining absolution!”. 
The phrase antargatam pranablrtam brings in the idea of the antaryami Brahma so 
well illustrated in the Antaryami-Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad’®.. 
God being attainable through bhaktiyoga seems to be reflected in a verse®. We 


1 Ku., TI. 14. 

2 Ibid., 15. 

? gam aagana wero gw | LV. 24. 

1 Raghu., X. 71. 3 

SĀKT ari faded (omen eur we | Tait. Up., Yl. 4, 9. 
$ X. 9, I. 

2Ibid XU. 5; Vik Lr 

8 Raghu., X. 77; cf. Svetāsvatara, MI. 20. 

9 Ibid., X. 19. MCN: ei 
u desa TAAT qaa aafaa Īsa, 4,5. For further antithesis cf. also Svetasratara, II. 

10, 20 ctc. : ` 

11 Raghu., X. 20. cf. ua wq agal T: m —Kathopanisad, V. 12. 
12 Raghu., K. 31, 24. 

BTV. 6-8. 

U Raghu., X. 25; Ku., I. 13. 
15 Cf. IX. 8-10. 

16 Raghu., X. 26, ct. Gita, WI. 23. 


17 Raghu., X. 27, cf. Gila, IX. 27, 545 also VII. 1. m 

18 IT. 15, 16, 22; cf. wert Katha. Up:, VAN S 205 NAS cf. Iso. 
1, 2, 18ff. : J Sees 

19 Vik., T. 1. Eu 
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have a parallel to this idea in the Gūzā". 


Mimamsa and Nydya 

There isa reference made to the ja//z?, i.e., the performance of sacrifices. The 
Mimatnsakas hold that the Vedas enjoin action or mote correctly, the performance 
of the rituals as the means of attaining heaven?. Kālidāsa also refers specifically 
to this view and makes the petformance of the rituals in accordance with 
the Vedic authorities for the attainment (phalam) of heaven (sverga?)*. In this 
reference, it may be noted, the word gird has been used which refers to the 
Vedas that comprised the Sambitds. i.e., the body of the chief mantras, the Brah- 
manas, consisting of Widhi and Arthavada, and the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. 
The sacrifices and other rituals (vidhi, kriya, etc.) to which the poet frequently 
alludes and which we have fully discussed before, are the sacrifices the performance 
of which the Mimarhsakas stress. Mallinatha remarks on this: &armasvargan 
brabmāpavargayorapyupalaksaņe. He is evidently a follower of the school of the 
later theologians who propounded the philosophy of Brahma and whose doc- 
ttines were systematically set forth by Sankara and others. The Vedantins main- 
tain that actions cannot lead one to salvation or Moksa, but they simply pre- 
pate the way for the knowledge of Brahma which alone leads to the final emanci- 
pation. In another place? the poet makes a direct reference to Jaimini. This 
reference, however, makes Jaimini a master of the practices of Yoga®, but it may 
be noted that this sage is hardly ever connected with Yoga. Jaimini has been 
quoted ten times by Badarayana in his Brahmasitras’ but, it is significant, he has 
been associated nowhere with Yoga. 

Another reference to the school of Mimātnsā is embodied in his expression 
vagarthaviva samprktan vagarthapratipattaye’. This evidently implies a reference 
to the doctrine of the Mimamsakas embodied in their expression nityahsabda- 
rthasambandhaļ?. The phrase sabdagniia!© may be interpreted to imply a refer- 
ence to the three systems of the Vaisesika, Nyaya and Sankhya. It may, how- 
sver, be pointed out that the same significance of the phrase is not uniformly 
maintained in the three systems. 


Yoga i 


X a 


j | PATA AT TATAHAN Jaiminiyasitra, 1. 1, 2. fafqarcan- 
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manner although, as we shall see below, he shows perfect acquaintance with 

the terms! of Patafjali. Very frequently mention of Yoga has been made by 

Kālidāsa. Yoga or contemplation as a means of attaining salvation? and one- 

ness with the supreme soul is alluded to. Yogavidbi4, the practice of meditation 

ot abstract contemplation, according to^Mallinatha, is ‘realizing in the mind the 
E identity of the individual soul with the supreme spititē.” 


Yoga has been defined by Patzñjali as the restraint of the function of mind 
(citta). There are eight limbs of Yoga”. Of these the internal ones, namely 
dhyana’, dhātņā? and samadhi!®, are mentioned by the poet. All the three have been 
fully defined in the Yogasz/rast. Samadhi is the final stage wherein a complete 
cessation of the functions of the senses and the mind takes place, the contemplater 
loses all consciousness of the external world and is lost in his self. This is also 
known by the word pranidhana™. Tt is after this that the Yogi conquers the three 
gunas of the Ptaktti, becomes oblivious of the distinction in the values of clay and 
gold!3, and attains to the state of $/hiradbī!t. Sthiradhih is that state of the 
Yogi when he attains perfect tranquillity of mind. Sthiradhih is the same as the 
| Sthiraprajfia of the Bhagavadgita®. His ‘heart is not agitated in the midst of 
calamities; he has no longing for pleasures and from him the feelings of affection, 
fear and wrath depart!®. It is a state of perfect calm. The word prasamkhyana 
of Patafijali!? is also utilized by the poet in the context of Samadhit®. 


The method of practising Yoga has also been alluded to by Kalidasa. Par- 
yatikabandha‘, also called Virdsana*® or the heroic postute, is one of the postures 
assumed by ascetics when practising contemplation. Siva is described sitting in 
that posture, with the upper half of his body drawn straight up and motionless, 


the shoulders a little depressed owing to the lotus like palms, with their concave 


1 Ibid., I. 8, 74, X. 23, XIII. 52, XIV. 72, XVI. 7, XVIII. 33; Ku., L 59, UI 40, 44-60 
etc. 


2 Raghu., X. 23, XVII. 33. 
; ? Ibid., VIII. 22, 24. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Comment on ibid. 
6 afd a fafa, Yogesitras, 1. 2. 
7 AKATSUKI Saati lbid.., II. 29. 
8 Raghu., XIU. 52; Ku., UL. 48. 
fe 9 Raghu., VIII. 18. : 
10 Kr., T. 59, lL. 40, V. 6, 45; Ragha., XIII. 52, tec. S 
n aaa are Ul. 13 sedate SATAK Ul. 2. TAAT ANTA aeaa 
amfa: NI. 3. 
12 Raghu., I. 74, VII. 19, XIV. 72; cf. Y.S., I. 23, We iio 
13 Raghu., VII. 21. 3 
14 Ibid., 22. PS ; 
| 15 Fera Bh. Gira, IL. 54, 56; feasa lbid., IL. 54, 55- 
16 Tbid., 56. 
17 Y, S., IV. 29. 
18 Ku., I. 59. 
| 19 Tbid., III. 45, 59- 
' 20 Raghu., XXII. 52. 
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surfaces turned upwards placed on the lapt. The palms were placed one over 
the other?; The half closed and steady eyes were fixed on the extreme point 
Of the nose*. The five kinds of the air (pañcamarutat) were restrained within 
the body.in the manner ofa cloud pregnant with water or in that of a still lake. 
Thus all the winds within the body were stilled to action®. The five aits of the body 
are as follows: Prana, apana, yana, samana and udara. This prandyamavidhi of the 
poet® has found mention with a slight detail in the Bhagavadyita*. ‘The use of 
the term ‘Sirastah’’, has been made in imitation of the Yogesz/ra?. It refers to 
the Brahmarandhra ot an aperture on the crown ofthe head which is said to be 
extremely brilliant and which is connected with the Susumņā or the spinal cord. 
Visnu is supposed to slecp in the Yoganidra*®, This sleep of meditation 
different from the ordinary slecp to which mortals are subject and in which all 
consciousness is suspended and which, therefore, is a form of death. It is a sleep 
such as a Yogi sleeps, in which consciousness as well as memory is present, 
and in which the sleeper enjoys communion with absent things and persons be- 
longing to different ages—in which, in fact, the ordinary condition, and limits of 
knowledge are outstripped. ‘This is a state of the Purusa who practises it, i.c., 
the contemplation repose, at the end of each quaternion of Yugas takes repose, 
having annihilated the worlds, and being praised by the first creator seated on a 
lotus sprung from his own navel. 


In the state of contemplation the mind is absolutely restrained by stopping 
all bodily communication with external objects through the nine doors (zaradrara) 
and fixed in the heatt!?. The nine doors referred to in the Bhagavad Gita® also, 
are the nine openings of the body through which the mind has communication 
With the external world around. An exactly similar state of the practice of sama- 
dhi is given in the Gz/714, ‘Thus the mind must be made *antatmukha, i. e. 
tumed inward from external objects of the senses. In this state of perfect 
contemplation Yogis meditate upon the aksara Brahma!’ and obtain the 
transcending light (paranyyotip'®). The idea of the aksara Brahma has been ela- 


1 This posture is warranted by the B4. Gīfā., VI. 13. 
? Ku., VI. 45; cf. Mrcchakatika, Y. 1. 
3 Ku., TIT. 47; cf. Bh. Gita, VI. 13. - 
4 Raghu., VIII. 19. 
5 Ku., III. 48. 
5 Raghu., V. 24. 
TIM, 29, VI. 11-13. 
8 Ku., ITT. 49. 
9 IHL. 32; cf. the comment on it. 
10 Raghu., XIII. 6. 
u Tbid. 
1” Ky., NI. go. . 
V. 13, VILL. 12; also cf. Sve/āsvatara Up., TII. 18. 
U VII. 12; cf. Svelāsvatara Up., II. 8, 9. 
15 Ku., TII. 50; Raghu., X. 23. 


m ed Ku., TL. 50; also cf. sarafa suf: Brhadaranyakopani sad. 
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borated in the Gita". The idea of &re/ra of the poet? is the subject of discussion 
in the Bhagavad Gita’. "The state of the Yogi is considered remarkable and sup- 
posed to endow him with supernatural powers!. One possessing the power of 
Yoga was supposed, for instance, to gain entrance even through bolted doors? 
Such powers have been dealt with by Patafijali also*. 

The contemplation or Yoga, which required one to deaden entirely the acti- 
vity of the senses, naturally necessitated a Yogi to seek the solitary corner of a 


forest. The penance grove was, therefore, a necessary institution where even 


sylvan “trees in the middle of the altars of the ascetics who -devoted themselves 
to meditation in the Vīrāsana posture, appeared absorbed in contemplation, on 
account of the stillness caused by the absence of breeze? ; 

Yoga was taken in the sense of contemplation leading to the final emancipa- 
tion’. When strictly analysed, this idea does not seem much to refer, as pointed 
out above, to the philosophy of Yoga, developed in the Bhagavad Gita® whete 
Yoga has been defined as "karwasu Ransalame™. 


Buddhism and Jainism 


It is significant that no direct reference is made to the Buddhists and Jainas. 
There are perhaps a few veiled references to the Buddhism but to Jainism there is = 
none unless we care to interpret the word Prayaparesall in the Jaina sense of 
starvation to death. As regards Buddhism perhaps we have a few indirect 
references. The word Napa has been used by the poet several times!? but 
it is doubtful if its implication is common with that similar term peculiar to the 
Buddhistic terminology. Nirvana! means full bliss, supreme happiness. It 
literally means “what ts blown out’ and refers to the blowing off, complete extinc- 
tion, Of the self. Perhaps the Parivarajika of the Malavikagnimitra was a Buddhist 
nun as the Hindu rules of asceticism do not encourage pravrajya among women. 
Her dress of the hermit colour is commended! and she utters the formula San- 
tam papam, (autam papam? akin to.the similar Buddhistic expression. We must 
note that the description of Siva’s conftemplation™, to which we have made a te- 
ference above and which we have described at length elsewhere, bears a deep im- 

1 VIII. 3, 11, 73. e E T 
2 Ku., VI. 50, VI. 77. 
3 XIII. 
^ Raghu., XVI. 7; Sak., p. 263. 
5 Raghu., XVI. 7. 
6 Yogasūtra, NI. (Tamba) 
7 Raghu., XII. 52; cf. Ibid., X. 14. 
8 Ibid., VIII. 22, 24. 
9 TV. 1-2, cf. IV. VI. 
1011, so; cf. Ibid., 48. 
1 Raghu., VIII. 94. : 
12 Ibid. XII. 2; Šā., p. $8; Ku., II. 52; Vik., NI. 21. 
Day mA TEĀTRA Tat: Malk p. 99. 
14 Ibid. But there is another use of the phrase made in the Sūk., Pe 
Buddhistic context. Ec 


15 Ku., III. 45-50. — 
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pression of the Buddhistic Yoga. Tt was mainly Buddhism that populatised the | 
practices of Yoga in India. Siva in contemplation resembles Buddha under the | 
Bodhi tree and the images of Buddha in the Virāsana mudra of which we have an 
endless variety preserved in the museums of India. The poet makes an allusion 
to the word Arhat! but perhaps without meaning thercby the Buddhistic accep- 
tation of the term. Tte 

From the above notice of the philosophical references it will be cvident that 
Kalidasa takes his stand on popular Vedantism. It would scem that the saner 
section of the people, as represented by Kalidasa had turned to the conception 
of a deity of universal character embracing all. | 


Moksa | 
The human aspirations according to the Hindu view centre round four ends, | 
namely: dharma, artha, Rama and moksa’. The last of these, oksa, is the final 

felicity, the ultimate bliss, the supreme beatitude. The poet variously refers to 

it by the terms mukti?, apavarga^, anapayipada®, parardhyagati®, the state of anāvrtti”, 

ajanma® and by such other expressions. Birth is considered a misery and a con- Ņ 

finement of the soul within the walls of body (sarirabandha®) from which libera- 

tion, mukti, is sought. In the absence of this liberation the soul has to take birth 

again and again (panarbhavan) and to undergo a chain of existences according to 

the actions of the previous birth. Each one of the noted six systems of Hindu 
: philosophy, and Buddhism and Jainism seck to formulate their ideas and ways 

tegarding the final emancipation of the spirit. According to the Vedanta this 
) state is attained by the disappearance of the distinction of the individual souls and 
Brahma. Kalidasa remarks that according to the system of Yoga this state is 

achieved by meditation. The Buddhists employ the word Nirvāna to express this 

state. N/rvaya literally means ‘what is blown out’ and it refers to the blowing off, | 
the complete extinction of the self, a sublime state of conscious test in omni- 
science. It later on came to mean the highest delight, the greatest felicity™. 

It may be noted here that actions, karmas, good ot bad, cannot win moksa 
forhowevetdo we keep them unstinted with desires and sariga they are bound to 
- get tinged with some sense of the results. The attainment of the manorathas will 

necessarily form part of the end of karmas for there is no end to the wanorathas™. 
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The Mimirhsakas lay much stress on the performance of good actions c 
in the rituals and religious ceremonies, but good actions (punya), < 
bring only delight (skda"), a residence in one of the seven /okas 
ment in the last end can be only the attainment of svargas, heave 
state will not be one of the final beatitude and will not bring abou 


of Kālidāsa to the liberation from rebirths through a dip in the 1 
an instance of arthavdda and is meant to encourage people to pe 
actions. In fact, the existence of the spirit itself has been considered o 
with the armas, and for moksa, the freedom? from them, the c it 
Gordian knot will be imperative. It is only when the actions have. 
down with the fire of knowledge (/az/vajgana?) that moksa can b 
this horrid chain of existences put aside.? 


1 §ak., II. ro. 
? Raghu., X. 21. A 

73 Ku., II. 12; Raghu., XI. 87, 85; M. P., 30. 
AVE IPL, OS = 3 
5 Raghu., XIII. 58. 3 ; ; 
i g4argfegāa Ku., Il. 51. 
7 Raghu., VII. 58; cf. Ibid., IV. 6o. j 
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APPENDIX A | 
: THE DATE OF KĀLIDĀSA 
: Much has been written on the date of Kālidāso and the range of time in which 
V 


he is sought to be placed is extensive. He is supposed to have lived in the 2nd 
century B. C. on the one hand and in the 7th century A. D. and even later on 
the other. And the epochs marked out for him between these two ends are indeed 
many. We shall not discuss here the merits or demerits of the arguments put 
forth in favour of one extreme or in that of the other; as a matter of fact, most 
of the various theories will not even repay the labour of scrutiny. Itis proposed. 
to briefly examine here just a few of the theories and then to furnish the dota which 
may fix the poct's date as accurately as possible. An attempt will be made, there- 
fore, to bring the two lines closer and thus to indicate the utmost possible narrow 
range wherein the poct may have flourished. : 

— The two limits of the poct's date are easily determined. The earlier limit 
is settled by the fact that the Ma/ari&agnigitra depicts the court life of Agnimitta 
the son of Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suñga family, whose rule ended about 
148 B. C. The lower limit is fixed by the Aihole inscription of 634 A. D. which 
names the poet. 

The 2nd century B. C. theory has no serious defenders. We must remem- | 

ber, besides, that Kālidāsa cannot be accepted as a contemporary of Patañjali | 
for he shows a thorough acquaintance with the terminology used by the latter 
jn his Yogas/ras. Panatafjali, we know, was a contemporary of Pusyamitra. 

Then the tradition makes the poet contemporary with Vikramaditya, which was | 

never a Sufiga royal epithet and who cannot be placed earlicr that the 15t century | 

B.C. | 

— Likewise, there is a number of unsurmountable difficulties in accepting the | 

t century D. C. theory. This theory depends much for its strength on the fact | 

t the Vikrama era was founded in 56 B. C. by a king named Vikramaditya who 

e patron of the poet. But we do not know of any Vikramaditya in 

uty B. C. likely to have been so strong as to oust the Sakas and assume 

akāri and to found an cra. It is even doubtful if the era was at 


B 
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however, has had two brilliant champions, namely Rao 
id Professor K.. C. Chattopadhyaya. Vaidya’s arguments, | 
‘the Bhandarkar Institute?, have been thoroughly met by 

jue of the same publication?, The endeavours of Prof. — 
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Chattopadhyaya also have been conttoverted by Prof. V. V. Mirashi in his Ka/i- 
dāsa!. But here a few remarks may be made against the conclusion of Mr. Chatto- 
padhyaya. He has taken his stand on the fact that thereare similarities inthe expres- 
sions of Kālidāsa and Ašvaghoga and he has tried to show that the latter is a bor- 
rower and that since he lived in the īst century A. D., the poet must have lived 
in the rst century B. C. It may be observed at the very outset that many of the 
supposed similarities are no similarities at all and ninety per cent of the phraseo- 
logy of Kālidāsa which the learned professor reads in ASvaghosa are common to 
all Sanskrit poets. As a matter of fact, they are the common property of the 
Sanskrit literature. And even when it may be established that the borrowing is 
genuine it will remain to be proved as to who borrowed fromwhom. The evi- 
dence deduced from the writings of the two poets and the subsequent conclu- 
sions drawn from them by the professor are hardly convincing. Some of the 
conclusions are indeed absolutely unwarranted. A searching scrutiny will easily 
show this to be the casc. 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya thinks that when a philosopher is constrained to 
write poetry he will read and imitate others*. But there is hardly any justifica- 
tion for his view that Asvaghosa was constrained to write poetry. We hold that 
the compositions of the poet were never a result of constraint. They were on 
the contrary a product of choice, voluntary choice. He has amply put his ereden- 
tials before his critics and whoever judges him will be convinced that he may be 
inferior to this poet or that in the dignity of diction, in the sweetness of expression 
or in the skill and dexterity of the arrangement of his plots, but certainly the Buddha- 
carita and the Saundarananda are products of no mean merit. Why, Mr. Chattopa- 
dhyaya himself admits that ASvaghosa is a first rate poct. The professor quotes 2 
Mr. K. G. Sankara approving his remark that there are unnecessary repetitions 
in Asvaghosa which clearly indicate a novice’s hand’. This cannot be accept — 
ed. ‘There are endless repetitions of expressions and ideas in Kalidasa him- 
self who is the master of Sanskrit poetry. A number of verses of the seventh i 
canto of the Kamdrasambhava finds repetition in the seventh canto of the 
Raghwwamsa®. And surely every litterateur, whether a poet or a prose writer, 
has a particular weakness for certain expressions which he repeats. Mr. Chatto- 
padhyaya supposes that Kalidasa's single verse (Kw., VII. 62, Ra., VIL. x1) 
is repeated twice by A$vaghosa and he asks: “Does not this clearly indicate 
who is the plagiarist?? He further adds that “the puritanic monk has 
taken care to omit ‘the fragrance of wine®.’” Mr. Chattopadhyaya convenienti 
uses the same argument in two apposite contexts as 1t suits him. He, fi 
example, approvingly quotes Principal Saradaranjan Ray, —. -. -On tbis consider- 
ation the presumption is that Kālidāsa is the author of these common ideas. — 


If he were not, he would not have paraded them this way. The thief 
\ e 


1 Hindi edition, pp. 14 f. 

2 The Date of Kalidasa p. 83- 
3 Thid., p. 106. 

4 Ibid., p. 87. 

5 Raghu, 5-115 Ku., 56-62; Ragha., 19; Kt, 75- 
6 The Date of Kalidasa, p. 88. 
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not make a display of stolen goods!" Now, one may ask, who is the plagiatist 
Kālidāsa or A$vaghosa ?—one who conceals his borrowing or one who parades 
it? IF Ašvaghosa had borrowed expressions from Kalidasa, could he have para- 
ded them by repeating their use? And can the same argument not be utilized 
the other way by saying that the plagiarist will try to convince the world regarding 
a borrowed expression by repeating it and making it patently his own? And it | 
- is strange that the learned professor should have thought that a single verse of Kali- | 
dasa has been repeated twice by Ašvaghoga when he himself refers? to two verses 
of Kālidāsa one containcd in the Kamarasambhava and the other in the Raghwramsa 
asa case in point. About the omission of ‘the fragrance of wine? it may be said | 
that the ‘puritan’ does not take care to omit it but that he cannot think of it. 
Kālidāsa, on the other hand, being obsessed by the prejudices and tke prefer- 
ences of his age betrays himself in the expression. Hisage,asit is amply proved 
in the body of this book, was marked by drinking wine. It is thus not that 
one omits the expression but that the other improves upon the context by using 
it right in keeping with the spirit of the age. It is further, pointed out that “Tt is 
because the Saudarananda is his first kanya, ASvaghosa wrote those apologetic 
lines at the end of the work. When writing the Baddbacarita, his fame as a poct 
must have been established and he needed no apology®.” But can this view 
at all endure? Does not an apology form almost an integral part of the open- 
ing portion of a Sanskrit poct? And is the habit forsaken when a certain poet 
has achieved celebrity? Does not Kālidāsa himself begin his Raghawa, 
the maturest product of his genius, with profound humility and studied apology ? 
And is it that this apology is the essential start of a novice? Does not Kāli- 
dasa himself again challenge the old standards of valuation in his Mā/avikāgni- 
mitra’, a work positively of questionable merit?. And do we not find that majes- | 
tic poet Bhavabhūti throwing gauntlets in the face of his contempotaneous 
world of critics through his famous verse. . . ./aupratinaisayatnab . . . . Ütpatsyate 
mamatu koapi samanadhar ma Kālohyaniravadhirvipulā ca prthvi? About the professor's | 
assertion that there is no occasion for the prc-history of the Sakyas and the birth 
and ancestry of Nanda and that it has been done by Agvaghosa in imitation of the | 
Ragbrivantša", it can be asked: Can the mere existence of an historical Kavya induce | 
another poet to preface his &ivya with a dynastic account? And is not the prac- 
tice of giving dynastic history warranted in literature ? Does not Bana follow o 
the same practice in his Hlarsacarita? (Mr. Chattopadhyaya supposes to have | 
gai da capital point in a faulty expression of A$vaghosa. He says, “It is a bull’s 
E der and not a lion's that can be an object for comparison. A$vaghosa has 
a da have the shoulders of a lion and the eyes of a bull! Kālidāsa does 
not mention the eyes of Dilipa but his shoulders are likened to those of a bull. 
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ASvaghosa attempted variation but betrayed plagiarism!” ‘The professor also 
rematks?, or, may we think that the variation in Á$vaghosa is due to wrong me- 
mory?” In this observation, firstly, itis presumed without any ground whatever 
that a borrowing has been made and then a further error is committed on this 
hypothetical deduction. If at all there is a wrong comparison, indeed ‘it is 
genuine. There is hardly any point in looking for a conscious effort in 
an innocent flaw. And as a matter of fact the shoulders of a lion are 
broad enough to be used for comparison and the bulls eyes ate without doubt 
ideally big. As to the learned scholar's suggestion that the variation may have 
been occasioned® due to wrong memory, we cen only say that it knocks the 
bottom out of his purposeful endeavour. Is it not strange that Ašvaghosa had 
no manuscript of Kalidaso's works before his eyes? It is expected that a person 
who is freely borrowing froma poet, and is making conscious efforts for cfecting 
variations in them should at least possess a copy of his works! And surely one 
who borrows at such an exhaustive length should become a veritable master and 
must not suffer to occur such 2 common-place mistake as one pointed out above 
by the professor. He points out that the description of the conquest of Mara 
by A$vaghosa is borrowed from the destruction of Kama in the Kamdrasambhava® 
But just the opposite may be possible for it must be borne in mind that in the life 
of Buddha the noted incident is a remarkable one. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya thinks that one improvement is sought to be made by 
Ašvaghosa in making Sundari paint her cheeks herself on Kalidasa's making Kama 
dye the feet of Rati with lact. Andin this connection he quotes Swaragaralakhan- 
danam mama sirasi mandanam dehi padapallavamudaram? of Jayadeva. lt may 
be pointed out that it is no improvement of A$vaghosa on Kālidāsa but it occurs 
in Kālidāsa as also later in Jayadeva because both Kālidāsa and Jayadeva come 
after Vatsyayana. As to the parallelism of Narada’s prophecy regarding Uma’s 
marriage with Siva and Asita’s prophecy regarding the future greatness of Buddha®, 
it may only be said that the latter happens to form an incident of the Buddhist 
legends important enough to have been taken from there. “Lastly,” the profes- 
sor adds, “the still later Sz/ra/ariara, to judge from the three passages preserved 
in the Divyāradāna (pp. 357-64, 382-4, 430-3), is a first rate work with very little 
obligation to Kalidasa.?” This is a candid confession undoing all that he has 
said, for, taking the professor for his word, if A$vaghosa could bring out a first 
rate work’ with very little obligation to Kalidasa can he not be credited with enough 
poetical sense to compose much inferior pieces without the influence of Kalidasa ? 
Tn continuation of his last point perhaps trying to retrieve his ground lost through 
his confession, the professor adds in a footnotes: “The third passage, contain- 


1 Dafe of Kālidāsa, p. 94 footnote. 
? [bid., p. 94. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. 

^ [bid., p. 97 footnote. 

5 [bid. 

8 Ibid., p. 100 

? Ibid., p. 106. 

8 Ibid. 
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ing a touching story of Agoka’s liberality tow ards the Sangha may have been 
influenced by the story of Raghu's liberality in the Raghwansa, V. l'his makes 
the confusion worse confounded, For a devout Buddhist was not the Aģokon 
liberality closer at hand to go by and the «lsokuīvadān the hoard to draw from ? 
Thus using the professors own words we can say that “One may object about my 
inferences that such coincidences are natural when there ts an agreement in the 
subject matter and they do not necessarily imply borrowing!” me 

Here we may refer to a fow more points raised in the same paper, Mir, 
Chattopadhyaya has fallen a victim to the usual error whe n he says that Ix hüro- 
vcla did much mischicf in Pugyamitra’s dominions?, Since the coins bearing the 
name of Pusyamitra have now been discovered the^cquation of this king with 
Bahasatimitra of the Hathigumpha Inscription of Khāravela is hardly justificd ond 
therefore Khāravela and Pusyamitra cannot be considered contemporaries at least 
on the basis of that evidence, As to the professors objection to Candia Gupta H 
being considered king of Ujjayini#, it may be asserted that he was king, of Ujjay- 
ini by virtue of his having conquered AvantiandlSurüstra, We know from inscrip- 
tions! that both Kumāra Gupta I ond Skanda Gupta continued to hold sway over 
these two provinces, Regarding his observation "he manner in which Kālidāsa 
has paraded his astronomical learning indicates the popularity of the study in that 
region, and probably also its recent introduction there?” it can only be added 
that if the terms became known in the rst century D. C. we must allow a fair inter , 
val of time to let them become current so as to be popularly understood in poe 
tical allusions, Kālidāsa then could not have lived in the rst century B. C. 
. We may here note a few further points to show that the rst century B. C. 
theory cannot be accepted for the date of Kālidāsa, 

Virstly, Kālidāsa nowhere in the whole range of his works mentions the 
Sakas. If he had lived in the 1st century B. C., say about 57 B. C., he would have 
surely known of the Saka invasion mentioned in the Yupapurana of the Gare 
Sambhild which came about 35 B. Cand to which a reference would have become 
inevitable. It was a very important invasion coming from the frontier under 
Amlita’, perhaps a governor of the Saka king Aves (58 B. Cri BG.) 

secondly, the calm times and the sense of luxury pervading throughout 
the works of the poet could not have been an incident of the disturbed political 
condition of the ist century B, C. 
_ Thirdly, the Puranic traditions and details which find such frequent mention 
in the works of the poct came mostly to be compiled under the Gupta patronage 
and may yet have been in the melting pot during the īst century B, C, 


Ibid, p. g2, 

*Ibid., p. 117. 

"Wid, p. 145. 

4 Mandator Store Inscription of. Kumära € 
seription of Skanda Gupta. 

"The Dute of Kālidāsa, p. 162, 

"Diwan Bahadur Professor K, f]. Dhruy 
L 51 ff. ef, Ibid, p, qe. 

"Ihid., p 21,1, 58, 
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l'ourthly, the enormous number of the images of Hindu Gods and their 
temples to which the poet makes frequent rcferences cannot point to the conditions 
of the īst century B. C. Surely the idol worship had long become prevalent in 
India but the prolific fashioning of the Hindu images marks out the period after the 
Wusünas. The impetus was received through the introduction of the Mahāyāna, 
a bhakti movement of the rst century A. D. Before that mostly the images of 
Yakşas were worshipped. ‘This is how references to the idols of gods are, not so 
Frequent in Asvaghosa as in Kālidāsa. ‘This may also incidentally point to the 
posterity of the latter poct to the former who live in the īst century A. D. 

Thus the rst century B.C. theory must be abandoned. Likewise 
the sixth century theory of Hoernle', M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri? and 
Dr. D.A. Bhandarkar? making Kālidāsa contemporary with Yasódharman have 
been very ably combated by scholars like Dr. A, B. Keith! and Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar? and must be abandoned. ‘The theories of Hoernle and Pathak 
are based on the reference to Auvikuuma which idea is also set at right 
by acecpting with Prof, Pathak the reading | aida for Sindhu’, We have already 
discussed the point of saffron in the valley of Oxus in our chapter dealing with the 
place names in connection with the identification of the NS of the Hiinas. 
There we have also discussed that the Hünas had already crossed the Oxus and 
settled in its valley in A. D. 425 when they had been defeated by Behramgour of 
Persia and when the Oxus had been recognized by them as their boundary. Even 
as early as A. D. 350 they had attacked Persia and had been repulsed by Shapur the 
Great”. "Ihercfore there is absolutely no need of Kālidāsa being dragged to 
the 6th century for giving the Hanas time to invade India and settle in Kashmir. 
Then the fact that the poet has been followed by Vatsabhatti? points that he lived 
before A. D. 472 in which year the inscription is dated. ` , 

The poet is not aware of the Hog and the Pugyamitra trouble of the reign of. 
kumita Gupta, and so Mr. Manmohan Ghakravarti's date? of the end of the fifth 
century A, D. is also precluded. "hus the range of time in which Kālidāsa lived 
and worked has been narrowed down to a considerable limit, Le, about A. D. 
4oo. Since Kālidāsa follows Vátsyáyana in many details, as has been shown in the 
chapter on Learning, he must have come after the third. century which is the 
accepted date for Vātsyāvana. Therefore the poet must have lived about A, D. 
400. This view has the concurrence of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar! Keith! and Smith". 


` 


PPR. „1. $., 1969, pp. 109 M 
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a Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1937, Vol, VH, pp. 200-4. 
A]. R. ANG, 1909, pp. 433 Ir. > , 
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Below will be given a few points to bring about the contemporancity of 
Kalidasa with the Guptas. . Most of these points are absolutcly new and will fix 
the poet to the reigns of Candra Gupta IL Vikramaditya and his son Kumara 
Gupta. We shall start, however, with two points commom with others. 

There is a petfect similarity of expression between the language of Kālidāsa 
and that of the inscriptions of the Imperial Guptas. Sometimes the very same 
phrases occur in Kalidasa as well as the inscriptions. Mr. Chakravatti! and Mt. 
Basak? have compared this affinity at length and Dr. F. W. Thomas has referred 
to a number of expressions formed from the toot e//?. And although he does 
not subscribe to this view at least one thing positively follows from this. It is 
that Kalidasa was greatly fond of using the derivatives from the roct gup. This 


may have been due to his patronage by the Imperial Guptas. Throughout the 


present work also affinities in expressions and ideas pertaining to the social, re- 
ligious, aesthetic and sculptural aspects have been alluded to. We may refer 
here to three such further affinities. The legends on the Gupta coins— 
Samarasatavitatavijayo Jitaripur ajito divam jayti', Rājādbirājab prthivivijitvadivam 
Jajatjā brtavdjimedbah*, Ksitimavajitya  sucaritair divan Jajati. Vikramādityahs, 
etc, are much akin to Kalidasa's purā saptadvipam jayati vastdbāmapratirathal". 
Kārttikeya riding a peacock, found on the coins of the Imperial Guptas$, was pet- 
haps their family deity. Kālidāsa makes frequent allusions to Kumara and 
Skanda? and actually translates the coin figure of Karttikeya tiding a peacock in 
his expression mayiraprsthasrayind gubena®, Kālidāsa also refers to this symbol 
borne on the seals, 

The works of the poet disclose a very calm and Ptosperous state of things. 
The life of luxury, pursuit of art and literature and the social and economic great- 
ness Of a people are possible only in a well protected state and Kālidāsa”s was a 
time of prosperous and benevolent tule. It may have been of the Guptas. ‘The 
features referred to above have been alluded to throughout this work. 


The teligious toleration as evidenced by the inscriptions of the Guptas and 
as described by Fahien is borne out by the writings of Kālidāsa. The Puranic 
traditions which are utilized to a great length by the poet were mainly compiled 
during the Gupta period. The multiplicity of the idols of Hindu gods is a cons- 
picuous feature of the writings of Kālidāsa as they are of the Gupta idis In 


po De during the pre-Gepta epochs images of Yaksas and Buddha ptc- 


1 J. R. A. S., 1905, Pp. 185 ff., 1904, pp. 
= Proceedings of the 2nd Oriental Gids d = 5 fi. 
© Js fe ese 1999, bp. 740 ff. re 
t Samudra Gupta, Standard Type, Obverse 
? Candra Gupta I, A$vamedha Type, Obv, 
6 Ibid., Chatra Type, Obv, ao 1 
7 Sak., VII. 37. 
5 Kumara Gupta, Peacock Type, Reverse 
9 Raghn., 11. 36, 37, 75,1. 16 25 ES 
A XIV 20: Ka. TL. A, 7 E > 23, 55, V. 36, VI. 2, 4, VII, I, 15, 61, IX. 24, 25, 26, X. 
19 Raghu., VI. 4. 
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y s description of erotic scenes. Vatsyayana has been placed 
in the 3rd centu ty A.D. The tradition makes the poet contemporary with a Vik- 
ramaditya and since after the 3rd centuty we know of only one Vikramaditya. i.e 
Candra Gupta II, before Skanda Gupta, he lived about A. D. 400. e 

He knows of the Greek terms like Jamitra!, Diametron, and so may 
have lived during the Gupta period for we must allow an interval of time for 
the foreign terms getting current in the land. 6 

_ Hunas are defeated by Raghu in their own land of the Oxvs valley. They 
definitely settled down in thatarea about A. D. 425 when after their defeat by Beh- 
ramgour, the Oxus was made the boundaty between their habitat and Persia. The 
conquest of Bactria had actually been made by Candra Gupta Il as is attested to 
by the Mehroli iron pillar of Candra. ‘The Raghnvanisa may have been composed 
soon after A. D. 425, say by A. D. 430, the work being the last and the most con- 
summate piece of the poct. 

We may also rcfer here to some conclusive sculptural data furnished by the 
poet. 

Kalidasa refers to the webbed fingers Jālagrathitāngolih karah of Bharata. 
Sculptures and terracottas with webbed fingers are amazingly rare and those that 
are cxtant date from the Gupta periodalone. The Mankunwar Stone Buddha? 
ptesetved in the Lucknow Museum may serve for an instance. It has webbed 
fingets on both the hands. X 

Kālidāsa alludes to the figures of Ganga and Yamuna carrying flywhisks.4 
The beginnings of the representation of these two river goddesses as chauri-bear- 
ers of gods in sculpture mark the later stages of the Kusana and the early stages 
of the Gupta att. Such images are preserved in the Muttra® and Lucknow? 
museums. The reverse of the tiger type of Samudta Gupta’s coins shows 
Ganga holding a fillet and a lotus’. 

The chatra of the pte-Kusāņa images later on developed into the halo ris- 
ing from the pedestal from the back of the image. .During the Kusāņa period 
it was plain and was called prabhdamandala. Later, during the Gupta period, it 
was claborated and its ground mostly filled with fanciful figures and rays of radia- 
ting light. This has been particularly marked by Kālidāsa in his term spharat- 
prathamandala’. ns ku ram AUR 

The description given by the poet of the samādhi of Siva in the Kumarasan 
bhava? perfectly tallies with the Buddha and Budhisattva images sitting in the 
Vīrāsana mudrā of the Kusāņa times. The poet has these images for his model. 


1 Ku., VII. us 
2 Sak., VII. 16. 
9 dd out to me by my friend Dr. V. S. Agarwala. 
4 Ku., VI. 42. 
* 5 Exhibit No. 1507 of Ganga £ 
deva. 
6 Yamuna figure No. 5565. 
7 Cf. Allen, p. LXXIV. B. N. C. 
8 Raghu., IL. Go, V. 51, XIV. 14; Ku, 1. 24. 
9 Ku., Ill 42-50. 
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These points will conclusively prove that Kālidāsa was a poet of the Gupta 
times. ‘The perfect calm that pervades hisworks precludes the reign of Skanda 
Gupta and the closing years of the reign of Kumara Gupta I which were marred 
by the trouble with the Pusyamitras and the Hūņas. The lower limit of the date 
of the poet thus may be put in the year 449 A. D., 450 being the year of the war 
with the Pusyamitras. Butif both Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta have been te- 
ferted indirectly by the poet he might have lived to sce the birth of Skanda Gupta. 
"The poet wrote extensively and his work must have extended over a long period 
oftime. If helived to an old age, say cighty years, then taking his death 
about A. D. 445, we can place his birth about A. D. 365. ‘Thus he may have been 
born during the reign of Samudra Gupta and lived ‘during the whole of Chan- 
dra Gupta IPs reign and the major part of Kumara Gupta's rule. He thus may 
have scen the birth of Skanda Gupta also as the prince must have becn at least 
twenty years old when he beat back the Pusyamitras. Ard if Kālidāsa began his 
career as a poct in his twenty-fifth year his R //sagzbara may have been begun about 
A. D. 390, and his period of activities may have spread over along range of time 
coinciding with what is popularly known as the Goden Age of Indian history! 


1 Professor V. V. Mirashi has discussed the evidence from the Kuntalesvaradantya in his 
Kālidāsa, Ch. 1, but here no discussion on that work has been made since the piece is not yet re- 
covered, 
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APPENDIX B 
EXTENT OF PUSYAMITRA’S EMPIRE 


Tt is not the purpose of this Appendix to settle the limits of the great Sunga 
empire on all its four directions. The point occasioned for discussion is due to an 
obsetvation of Kālidāsa in the Malavikdgnimitra which has been misunderstood 
by certain scholars. Sindhu, a river, finds mention in the above named play, Act 
V, in coutse of emperor Pusyamitta’s letter to his son, Agnimitra, the ruling 
prince of Vidišā and the viceroy of his father's southern possessions. There 
it is narrated that on the southern bank of the Sindhu (sindhordaksinarodhasi) Vasu- 
mitra, the grandson of the emperor and the guardian of his sacrificial horse had 
anencounter with Yavanas, the Greeks, whom he vanquished. The interest of 
this Appendix is therefore, to identify the river Sindhu of the text and to indi- 
cate the north western frontier of the Sunga empire. In this regard the title of 
this Appendix will prove a misnomer as there is no endeavour made to settle the 
limits of that empire on all its four points. "Ihe discussion, however, is not free 
from difficulties and it incidentally brings to the fore some very important and 
interesting points. There is an important section of the Early History of India! 
devoted by Dr. Vincent A. Smith to a discussion of, the invasion of Menan- 
der on India of which several incidents and conclusions will prove unfounded 
and mistaken. We shall indicate them as we proceed. 

Smith, following Cunningham, thinks that the western foreigners took up 
the challenge of the Sutiga emperor “on the banks of the river Sindhu, which now 
forms the boundary between Bundelkhand and the Rajputana states?" He fur- 
ther adds that “These disputants may have been patt of the division of Menandet’s 
army which had undertaken the siege of Madhyamika in Rajputana®.” But e 
the utter untenability of Smith's position is easily established by a few facts which 4: 
we give below. We shall, at the start, examine the savant’s conclusion itself 
and so we shall have to take into account a few antecedent facts as well. 7 

I. Smith confuses the invasion of Menander with that of Demetrios and 
makes Pusyamitta a contemporary of both Khāravela and Menander* The con- 
tempotaneity of Pusyamitra and Khāravela tests on an extremely dubious datum, 
that of the equation of the former with Bahasatimitta of the Hathigumpha in- 
scription of Mahdmeghavahana Khatavela. Now since the coins of Pusyamitta have ; 
been discovered bearing his own name, there is hardly any justifiable ground for 
clinging to an unnatural and indirect equation of patt of E etym d 
(Pusya-Brahaspati) of the two names, Jayaswal himself having had accepte. 


! 4th Edition, pp. 209 ff, 

2 [bid., p. 211. 

3 Ibid. Pig 
4 Tbid., pp. 209, 210, 227-229. 
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only as a temporaty workable hypothesis. The equation then easily falls to the 
ground. Then, if we accept with Jayaswal “Dimita’ as the correct reading. of 
the Hathigumpha inscription, which seems vety probable, the Greek king 
(Yonaraja) of the Indian invasion turns out to be Demetrios and not Menander. 
There is another important point which makes the contemporancity of Pusya- 
mitra with Kihātavela highly improbable. The Yugapurāņa of the Garg Samhita, 
an astronomical work of about the rst century B. C. (i.e. written within a 
range of fifty years of Pusyamitra’s time) narrates the incidents, of this Greek 
invasion just after the reign of Sālišūka Maurya”, the fourth successor of Ašoka. 
Now, according to the Visnu Purdua,? Salistka Maurya is followed by at least three 
kings, namely Somagarman Maurya (Dasgavarman or Devavarman of the Vayu — 
Purana), Satadhanvan Mautya (Satadanus of the Vayu Purana), and Brhedratha 
Maurya (Brhadagva or Brjadagva of the Vayu Prana). And it ts after killing this 
last named Maurya king that Pusyamitra ascends the throne of Magadha. Now, 
if the invasion came after the reign of Sali$üka Maurya, certainly the Suga 
emperor was removed downwards at least three reigns from the event of 
the occupation of Pataliputra. According to Smith's computation itself 
Pusyamitra is removed from Sālišūka Maurya at least twenty-one years! 
(i. e. 206 B. C. acc. of Somagarman, 185 B. C. the acc. of Pusyamitra). Thus 
the invasion must not have fallen in the teign of Pusyamitra. This important 
piece of evidence of the Yzgapurága has been overlooked by scholars. 
Now Kharavela's invasion against Pusyamitta itself is unfounded and it must 
have come earlier probably during the time of Sali$üka Maurya himself, 
to which fact Smith himself reluctantly, and perhaps doubtfully, accedes?. 
The Yzgapurāņa says that Sali$üka Maurya was terribly irreligious himself 
although he persecuted the people of Sautāstra and emulating Samptati, 
forcibly converted them.to Jainism, his own faith. This indeed may have | 
been considered enough ground for a foreign invasion and there is there- 
fore no wonder that the almost contemporaneous chronicler calls the Greek 
invader Demetrios Dharmamita?, a ‘friend of the faith? ‘Thus the invasion | 
came much before the accession of Pusyamitra to the throne of Magadha. | 
We learn, besides, of two invasions of Kharavela on Magadha. On the first | 
occasion the Magadha king was humbled. It seems that it was now that the | 
Greek invasion came. On the second invasion of Khiaravela, accotding to the 
Hathigumpha inscription, the Greeks (Yonatāja Dimita) retired to Mathuta and 
Khāravela again held sway over Magadha”. We may remark at this stage that ac- 
; cording to the Yusapurana$ already “the kings( of Magadha) had perished and the 
| Greeks had been ruling in the Madhyadeša. It may, however, be obsetved on the 


1J. B.O. R. $., XIV. 1928, p. 399. 
5 2 T. Ils T Alay Euro icon 
E ? Ibid., pp. 401-02, II. 16 f. 

* E. H. I., 4th Edition, p. 207. 

5 Ibid. 3 
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same authority that the Greeks did not retire due to the Orissan pressure but the 
did so in consequence of a civil wat which had broken out among e 
It was the revolt of Eukratides that had compelled Demetrios, the Rex Indorum 
of Jostint, to speed up with a desperate haste towatds the north. All the same ft 
the incident served asa great event for the panégyrical exploits of the great 6 
Orissan potentate. The Greek withdrawal from the Aryavarta is indirectly 
alluded to by Patafjali also while commenting on the Paninian ephorism S#drana- n í 
manirvasitānān”. Thus if all this happened during Sālišūka Maurya's time ot | 1 
soon after his demise, then at least three reigns had to intervene before the great 
usutper could be brought to the scene of action, Pusyamitra, therefore, could not 
have been the ruler of Magadha contemporary with either Khatavela or Deme- 


trios. Hemay, however, have been a younger contemporary, serving in the 
Mauryan army and making his plans for and keeping a distant cast over his l 
future usurpation. A | 


I am prepared, however, to accept the view of Tarn as expressed in his 
Greeks in Bactria and India, a remarkable publication of recent years, that Menan- 
der was probably a General of Demetrios and also perhaps his son-in-law? Ifit Res. 
was so, Menander would indeed become a contemporary of another youngman En 
Pusyamitra. Menander may have joined Demetrios in his attack on the Maga- i 
dhan empire and Tarn's thesis! that it was led by Menander on the east and by 
Demetrios and Apollodotus on the west like a pair of pincers, the points of the 
pincers meeting at Pātaliputra may be correct. ‘This may besides be borne out by the Ee: 
fact that Patafijali referring obviously to this event mentions simultaneously the | a 
sieges of Saketa ond Madhyamika (arugadyavanab saketan, arupadyavanab madhyami- sī 
kam)in an example. It is significant how of the two sieges one located in Oudh 
and the other neat Chitor in Rajputana could have been simultancously effected 
if they had not been carried on by two flanks led under independent and yet - 
tactfully coordinated units of an Invader's rushing columns of army. It may also 
be observed here that both Patafijali and the Gargi 5 ambita®, refer to the same Greek 
invasion for in both the allusions to the siege of Saketa are common. By analy- 
sing the Yugapurana we find that there has not been only one invasion on Magadha 
but several. Smith considers them to be only one and this he supposes to 
have come towards the close of Pusyamitra’s reigns, the invadert bein. Me ! 4 
But actually the first came undet Domettics, as is M to ps e we E 
gumpha- inscription" and the Yugapurana’, Menander as a gen 8 


3 reme in Pataliputra for a 
attack on the castern side?. The Greeks become suprem aupara i 
time. The kings disappeat and the Greeks tule!, The provinces get disrupted and 
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fall to disorder! and anarchy. But the Greeks do not stay in the Madhyadeša 
for long? and Demettios is constrained to hasten homeward to extinguish the con- 
flagration set by the wily Eukratides. Necessity compels him to abandon his cast- 
ern possessions to Menander, who sets himself up as king at Sākala. At this stage 
the Yusapurana comes in with an interesting event if we accept the reading Sakala 
with Professor Dhruva’. Seven stalwarts arise in the Greck camp at Sapala, 
an internecine war develops and the Greek leaders meet their doom in the dis- 
aster. Then there is another move towards the cast, probably under 
Menander. Swords are unsheathed, steel cracks under steel, may be near about 
Saketa and the cast meets the west. There is a storm and then a consequent lull: 
the beaten foreign divisions decamp in disorder. And if we ate to believe Plu- 
tarch that Menander died fighting in camp‘, who could indeed his invincible inve- 
terate enemy be, but Pusyamitta? Now the interval between the two Greek in- 
vasions must have fallen apart from each other several decades in distance of time. 
This would allow the three Mauryan reigns to pass off, the assassination of 
the last Mauryan king and the usurpation of the Magadhan throne by Pusyamitra 
to be successfully attempted, the first performance of the Asramedha to be accom- 
plished and a long reign to be established. Then came the vigorous attempt to 
reclaim the lost possessions to the dominions of Demetrios on the part of Menander 
who considered them his own both by virtue of his having succeeded to the eastern 
possession of Demetrios and by that of his part collaboration in the earlier victory 
over Magadha. But his designs were foiled by the Brahmanic veteran, Pus- 
yamitra, Patafjali’s model of a Brahmanical revivalist. And it was now when 
the storm on the west had passed off, the throne of Sakala had lain vacant and the 
possessions near about Taxila and the Indus had been rendered uncertain, the 
Indian worthy thought of a complete effacement of the enemy and of claiming the 
dubious possessions of the Indus as his own. The second Asvamedha followed 
in consequence. Vasumitra, the valiant cscort of the agile sacrificial hotse and 
the grandson of the redoubtable Pusyamitra overran the vast tableland of the 
Ātyāvarta and swept past the kingless capital of Sakala and Taxila and crushed the 
challenge of the gathering Greeks in a bend of the Indus, the Sindhu of our text, 
and thus reiterated the claims of his grandfather as a paramount soveteign of 
India. Tarn draws an affinity between the designs of Alexander and Demetrios® 
_in their projected conquest of India. ‘The analogy may be completed by obset- 
ving that it proves true on the Indian side as well. It can be said that just as 
Demetrios had Alexander for his model pethaps Pusyamitra also had Candta- 
gupta for his.. But just as Alexander could accomplish nothing Demettios’ 
plans also fell through. Tt was Menander who hed to strive to lay claims to the 
possessions of his master, Demetrios, right in the manner of Seleukos endeavour- 
to regain possession of the lost dominions of his master, Alexander. But 
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just as Seleukos had received the surprise of his life in his defeat by Candra- 
gupta Maurya so also did Menander receive his in his adverses at the hands of 
Pusyamitra. Nor was the Indian sovereign less energetic in his demands on the 
humble Greeks. Had not Candragupta received a Greek princess in the daughter 
of Seleukos as a term of stipulation in the treaty ? Why should then Puysamitra 
hold back in 2 similar circumstance? Thisis why the Yagapurdna tells us as to 
how it was that he demanded the hand of a certain Greek princess, may be for 
his grandson (he himself being over sixty now), and pushing hard his point to . 
gain his object, he died in camp! in the north. The evidence is corroborated by 
the Asokāvadāna? as well whose author was probably a younger contemporary of 
Pusyamitra?. Perhaps Agnimitra, who continued the watt started by his father, 
succeeded in gaining Pusyamitra’s objective®. : : 

Il. With the defeat of Menander the United Provinces must have been cva- 
cuated of the Greeks and thus this patt of the country dominated hitherto by a < 
heretical Buddhist king? secured. The Yavanas may have been constrained to 
keep a hold only on the extreme western Punjab and it is not likely that Pusya- 
mitra, an emperor of the status of one who could perform two horse sacrifices”, 
would have left the followers of Menander, an adversaty whom he had defeated, 
at a harmful distance who could threaten the safety of his newly won empire 
and a squadron of whose atmy actually came in conflict with his grandson. 

III. Another evidence may be taken into account in this regard. ‘The 
Asekāvadāna says that Pusyamitra was a great persecuter of the Buddhists whose 
monasteries he burnt upto Jalandher$. The authenticity of the story has been 
doubted and the natration has been characterised as an exaggerated piece? But 
there is no evidence to assail the incidents of the story and there is hardly any justi- 
fication fot supposing it to bea fabricated exaggeration. Perhaps there is some un- 
trodden ground and some evidence not yet properly weighed which may be dis- 
cussed below: The Mauryas from Asoka downwards were rulers converted to ds 
Buddhism or Jainism holding them in high respect. We read not infrequently of the 
consequent inequities that occasionally befell the fate of the followers of the Brah- 
manical religion. Whenever there was an ascendency of the Brahmanical faith 
the Buddhist Sarighas had shown ample desire to plot against it. Pusyamitra was 
a hater of the Buddhists and had wrested from Brhadratha, the last Buddhist em- 
peror of the Maurya dynasty, his empire by killing him in open day light. This is 
successful tevolution that he led was itself evidently the outcome of a Brahma- : 
nical conspiracy of which he may have been the leader. He, besides being him- 


17. B.O. R. S. XVI. 1, 1930, p. 21, lI. 44 f., cf. also Jayaswal’s text, Ibid., XIV. 
ll. 84 ff. 
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self a Brahmin, was furthermore a greatrevivalist of the temporarily overshadowed 

Brabmanic culture. He revived the long forgotten horse sacrifice and other 

rituals and must have been regarded with awe and hatred by the followers of 

Mahavira and Buddha. ‘The Jainas and Buddhists might have been driven to 

extreme wrath. The Buddhists were given to intrigue; it is very probable that 

they inttigued with the background of a long-lived Buddhistic state, and with 

many adherents of their faith who were yct quite large in number in the 

country. Letus digtessa little here and examine Smith. ‘The two invasions, 

“if we were to depend on Smith, against the Brahman empc: ot, both by rulers 
professing faiths inimical to Brahmanism, were the result. "The coincidence is 
intriguing and calls for an explanation. lt may be that the Jainas and the Bud- 

dhists made 2 common cause against this Brahmanical revivolistond animal sacri- 

ficer and it is not improbable that their combined intrigue had something to do 

with the invasion of Khātavela apart from the additional reason of his patriotic 
sentiments of vengeance against his contemporaneous successor of Nanda, who 

had the audacity of forcibly carrying away a Jaina image by humiliating one of 
the predecessors of Khātavela on the Kalinga throne. ‘The first invasion came 

amd was bought off, the second compelled Pusyamitta to undergo the privation 
of an exile and to retire to Mathura. But the diplomat seems to have been an 
invincible match to his wily opponents as he soon recovered his kingdom and 
was able to establish his authority in the land. But we, however, do not agree 
with Smith on this point or seek the aid of his argument to establish our 
_ theory. The wteckers were hot at work and won over the services of a Buddhist 

= monarch, Menander, to the causc of their faith. It was subsequent to the withdrawal 
ES of Demetrios and the assumption of powers at Sakala by Menander. Menander 
3 came with the ardour of a newly converted brother-of-faith and with the personal 
designs ofa tetritorial aggrandisement and penetrated fat into the cast. But the 

- hend that had struck Brhadratha and wrested the empire of the Buddhist Mautyas 
_ was strong enough to Hold it and the intruder was violently repulsed and thoroughly 
routed. The wrath of the Suñga general, who could well have seen through the 
teal cause of this invasion (i.e. a Buddhistic conspiracy), was naturally raised toa 
tenzied pitch and, it seems, he followed his conquest by pressing hard upon the 

F heels of the followers of Menander slaughtering the Buddhist monks and burning 
down their monasteries, the centres of plots against him and his religion. And 
he fitness of things that the reference in the Asočāvadāna story should have 

ade to the burning of the Buddhist monasteries up to Jallandher, and 
a for the head of each Sramana of which he is said to have put a 

4 ld pieces for the „pticet. We may note here that Sakala was full of 
then and the capital is said to be a possession of the Sunga emperor. 

is story se absolutely correct to us and the idea that Pusyamitra could 
he ground that the Brahmanical rulers were generally tolerant 

The story of Sasàtka's persecution is on record after all. 
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The truth of the story cannot be denied especially as the uncalled for assumption 
is made with reference to a man who remained zsoldierall his life so much so that 
it gained him the epithet of Senapati which he preferred to his well-deserved 
title of the emperor, and who revelled in bloody wars and sanguinary sacrifices. 
Then we must remember that the occupation of Pataliputra and the sieges of 
Siketa and Madhyamika would have been vety fresh in his mind and would 
have urged him on to wreak full vengeance on the Greeks, the perpetrators and 
the Buddhist monks, the abettots of a national crime. 


IV. The horse sacrifice referred to in the Mdlavikagnimitra’ seems to have 
been the second of the two that the emperor performed and must have fallen 
almost at the fag end of Pusyamitra's reign in view of the fact that his grandson 
had grown old enough to venture out with an army in foreign lands guarding the 
horse consecrated for a Rājasūya sacrifice. We know that Agnimitra has been 
portrayed in the Mdlavikdgumitraas making love with Mālavikā in an advanced age 
and as having a household with several wives and children. These facts show 
that this was the second sacrifice of Pusyamitra who was an old mannow. By this 
time it is expected that a man of his energy, push and tact should have consoli- 
dated his empire and made it peaceful and prosperous. There is no strength in 
the plea that the Greek squadron that Vasumitra stumbled into on the bank of 
the Sindhu may have been a part of the rear guard of a bigger army and that this 
Sindhu is 2 minor stream of that name near Bundelkhand. "Then the fact yet 
remains to be proved that this Kalisindh did not flow through the dominions of 
Pusyamitra. It can, on the contrary, be established that the valley of this river 
was a possession of the Sungas, fatherand son. How can it be possibly imagined 
that the Kalisindh which flows at a short distance from Vidisa, the capital of 
Agnimitra, lay out of the territory of Pusyamitra? Thus whereas the region 
about Sakala2, Malwa and the protectorate? of Vidarbha (Berar) lay at the feet 
of the Sunga emperor and since the entire course of the Kalisindh wound 
through his territory, it would be untenable to think that a Greek army could 
bivouac on the bank of this river towards the close of Pusyamitra's reign and 

er his prospetity. 3 i 
Bn i Md to em according to Smith, the general had retired after : S 
his defeat from Khāravela must not have lain beyond his s in n west, 
nay, nor even on the extreme western border of his Ed Ne ave to. R cun 
account the inimical Buddhists and the ambitious Menander p, oe ee on o 
conterminous with his. But we shall not build our heo on the fai we o! : m " 
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, 
beyond Sakala there is only one Sindhu that we know of which is none othet than 
the Indus. y 

VI. An Atvamedba sactifice obviously refers toa conquest of lands lying 
beyond the dominions of the sacrificer. His horse cannot possibly be attacked 
at home and since the Kalisindh lay within the empire of the General the horse 
must have moved beyond SakaJa and its leader must have encountered , the 
Greeks on the bank of the Indus. 

VII. Lastly, as we learn from the Mdlavikdgnimitra’ that Dhāriņi, the mother 
of Vasumitra and Agnimitra his father, rejoice on the victory of their son to 
a great length which fact mey indicate their anxiety for him as it is further 
strengthened by the mother’s remark: aft sr ag gav: Sarra fmm? “Our 
young son has been appointed by the General to a. dangerous undertaking.? 
Now we know that their information about the victory of their son comes 
through the letter from Pusyamitra?. "This would have looked strange if the 
battle had been fought on the Kalisindh which flowed within the possession 
of Agnimitra. He would have been the first person to know the results 
of the battle fought in his neighbourhood. It will be futile to press the 
point that he was engaged more in the personal affairs of his harem and did not 
seriously care for politics because he shows himself considerably alert in the dis- 
posal of the affairs regarding Vidarbha. The information comes from the 
General for he was closer to the scene of operation which was the frontier 
Indus than Agnimitra and the courier that brought the message of victory from 
Vasumitra changed post at Pataliputra?. $ 


The data discussed in course of the above few pages amply make out a case 


for the identification of the river Sindhu of the Ma/am&zgnizitra with the 
frontier Indus. 
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